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ARTURO GRAF (1848-1913) 


Vor mehr als acht Jahren, an einem schwiilen Junitag, 
brachte man Arturo Graf auf dem Turiner Friedhofe zur letzten 
Ruhe. Es war kein endloser Zug; das Volk das den Abgang 
der Lieblingsdichter Carducci und Pascoli lebhaft betrauerte, 
schien den neuen Verlust wenig zu beachten; still fuhr die 
Leiche durch die geschiftigen Gassen der Stadt, und still in 
ihrem Innern verschlossen die Leidtragenden ihren Kummer 
und Schmerz um den Heimgegangenen und liessen alle begeis- 
terten Reden und Panegyriken, die der Dichter und Lebens- 
forscher nie gewiinscht, schnell in die grosse Leere verrauschen. 
Als ein Einsamer, in sein gequaltes Ich versunken, den Blicken 
und dem Lobe der Menge abhold, war Arturo Graf ja durch’s 
Leben geschritten. Nach Volkstiimlichkeit, dem “plauso 
della turba sciocca,’’ hatte er sich nie gesehnt. Seinem Berufe 
als Hochschullehrer und Erzieher der Jugend diente er mit 
priesterlichem Ernst, ein Geistesfiihrer gewiss, um die Bereich- 
erung des Wissens, den Triumph des Wahren und Schénen, 
die Verinnerlichung und Vergeistigung des Lebens stets besorgt. 
Das Gemeine und Niedrige immer fern von sich bannend, zu- 
gleich aber ein Geistesaristokrat vornehmster Natur, unfahig 
dem Willen und der Laune des herrschenden Geschmacks und 
der Mode zu huldigen, mit dem Weltstrome zu schwimmen; 
ein Spétter unserer so himmelhochgepriesenen Kultur; “‘riottoso 
spirito superbo,” wie er sich selbst nannte, rang er vergebens 
nach einem sich selbst und der armen, zerriitteten Menschheit 
vorgeschriebenen Lebenszweck. 

Zeigte er sich, eine schlanke, vornehme Gestalt, die grossen, 
klaren Augen tief in dem hageren Kopfe eingegraben, sah man 
die miachtige Denkerstirne, so erkannte man gleich den Welt- 
entriickten, den immerfort mit dem Befragen des Lebens- 
geheimnisses Beschaftigten; und man scheute sich ihm zu 
nahen. War er selbst nicht ein wandelndes, schwer zu be- 
fragendes Ritsel? Und durfte man einen leichten Erguss der 
Empfindungen und Gefiihle, die Wairme, das Feuer, die Liebe 
der unmittelbaren Mitteilung von diesem Einsamen erwarten? 
Allseitig gab ihm die sinnende Melancholie ein treues Geleit, 
und fiihrte ihn in alle Spalten und Klifte, wo Menschen- 
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jammer und Not, Lebensiiberdruss und Ekel tief sich im 
Frost der Erde einnisten, umdiisterte seine Visionen, bewegte 
in der tiefsten Stille und Ode die flatternden Triume. So 
mussten alle Stimmen der Welt, die lauten, die schwachen, 
die klaren, die wirren, klang- und lebenslos zu ihm gelangen; 
schmerzvolle Einzelgespriche, einer in banger Ungewissheit, 
im Dunkeln und im Zweifel tappenden, nach Licht, nach 
Harmonie und nach Frieden schmachtenden, wunden Seele, 
Lieder eines persénlichen Leidens und Begehrens gesungen 
im freudenleeren All, musste sein ganzes Dichten sein. Die 
Menschen gingen ihre Wege, abseits sann der Dichter iiber 
das Menschenschicksal; er versenkte den miiden Blick in sein 
Inneres und hob ihn hinauf ins ungewisse Dimmern des Abend- 
lichtes und schaute wie sich zitternd Stern an Stern entziindete. 

Dieser sonderliche Mann, der einen Deutschen zum Vater, 
eine Italienerin zur Mutter hatte, in Griechenland das Licht 
der Welt erblickte, in Ruminien die Kindheit verbrachte, 
in Siiditalien, am heiteren Gestade Neapels, griindlichen und 
ernsten Studien oblag, sein Lieblingsfach Philologie und Litera- 
turgeschichte mit einigen Streifziigen in die Nachbargebiete 
der Jurisprudenz und der Medizin erginzte und bald nach 
Norditalien wanderte, wo er in noch jungen Jahren, in der 
volisten Bliite seiner Geisteskrifte, vielbewundert, eine Lehr- 
kanzel an der Universitat Turin innehatte,—dieser treue und 
gewissenhafte Hiiter der Wissenschaft, der den Beruf als Dichter 
und Apostel der Kunst heilig auffasste und, eine nie zu be- 
schwichtigende Unruhe in seinem Innern, an dem Zusammen- 
stoss contrastirender Krifte litt—die Rassen wollen keinen 
Frieden in meiner Brust schliessen hat er einst geklagt—ver- 
brachte das ganze Leben in selbstquilerischem Befragen, 
gebeugt vor dem grossen Lebensgeheimnis, und streute in die 
Welt seine Klagen aus und presste sein seufzendes nimmer zu 
unterdriickendes “Warum” aus der beklommenen Brust. 
Warum dieser Pulsschlag des Menschen, dieses Scheinen der 
Sonne, dieser Himmel voller Sterne, diese Erde voller Leiden; 
warum Licht, Bewegung, Liebe, all das Irren und Streben der 
Sterblichen im Laufe der Jahrtausende, wenn Auflésung und 
Tod, das Endziel aller Dinge ist? Was bin ich? Was seid ihr, 
irrende, funkelnde Gestirne? 
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O voi fulgide stelle, onde il fiorito 

Etra spavilla, e voi diffusi e strani 
Nembi di luce che nei gorghi arcani 
Maturate dei soli il germe ignoto; 

E voi, pallide Terre, e voi, crinito 
Randagio stuol delle comete immani, 

E quanti siete, astri del ciel, che in vani 
Cerchi solcate il mar dell’ infinito; 

Un astro, un mondo al par di voi son io, 
Travolto in cieco irresistibil moto, 

Non so ben se del caso opra o d’un dio. 
Folgorando pel freddo etra m’ addentro, 
Vita, lume, calor, sperdo nel voto, 

E dell’ orbita mia non veggo il centro. 


“Meglio oprando obliar, senza indagarlo /Questo enorme 
mister de l’universo,’”’ mahnte Carducci, allein unser Dichter 
lieh selbst dem Kinde aus der Schaar seiner auf den Fluten 
eines uferlosen Meeres wogenden “Naviganti” sein banges 
Befragen: ‘‘Perché si leva / Ogni mattina perché poi la sera / 
Tramonta il sol?’* Ejinen hohlen Schidel, der ihm wie Faust 
entgegengrinst und gewiss immer noch den “gran pensier 


arcano”’ in sich schliesst, stellt er zur Rede: “Was denkst du 
von der Welt” “dimmi, per Dio”—Triumt man noch im 
Grabe? Ist sein Schlaf in der finsteren abscheulichen Nacht 
ohne Ende?” 

Dieses ewige, gewaltsame Erforschen des Unerforschlichen, 
dieses bestaindige Werfen des Senkbleis der Vernunft in die 
nie zu erreichenden grundlosen Tiefen, das beharrliche Griibeln 
iiber dem “fatal secreto,” dem “empio mistero,” diese Unfihig- 
keit des Verstummens gegeniiber dem stummen Walten und 
Wirken der Natur, musste auf die Dauer jede frische, schépfe- 


' Ein ebenso schmerzvolles Befragen im Giobbe Rapisardis 
E che mi giova 
Questo ver ch’ acquistai? Vero? 
Vano miraggio 
Del mio vano pensier non é poi questo? 
Che sei tu? Che son io? Perché si nasce? 
Donde si viene? Ove si va? Tu taci 


O notte, o abisso, 
O mistero infinito, io mi profondo 
Tu te. Per questa immensa ombra in che vivo 
Fuor che il mio vano interrogar non odo. 
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rische Dichtungskraft lahmen und die Leier zum Gesang des 
eitlen Lebenskampfes mit einem einférmigen Grundton stim- 
men. Wire dem Dichter die Gabe verliehen gewesen, sich 
mutig, mit jeder Schirfe der Abstraktion, originellem, tiefem 
Denkvermégen, in die Welt der Ideen und Begriffe hinaus zu 
wagen, so hatte er dem furchtbaren, zermalmenden Ritsel 
nicht die Schatten allein, sondern auch Licht und vielleicht 
auch ein Ziel im labyrinthischen Gange der Menschheit abge- 
wonnen; an unserem stetigen, von dem Pulsschlag unseres 
Lebens selbst bedingten Emporrichten und Auflésen von 
Weltsystemen hitte er segensreich leidend und forschend 
mitgewirkt. Wie die von Sturm bewegten Wellen rauschen 
seine Klagen dahin: sie reissen uns nicht mit, und nur in der 
Brust des Dichters ward die Tragédie durchkimpft, die uns 
Alle hatte erschiittern und iiberwiltigen miissen. An die 
eiserne Tiire der letzten Mysterien klopft er verzweifelt, und 
nicht Gewalt und nicht Vernunft vermégen ihn von diesem 
Abgrunde zu entfernen. Sein Dasein wird ihm zur Last; der 
Himmel will iiber ihm zusammenbrechen, er fiihlt sich wie in 
einem engen Kerker eingesargt; alle Lebensquellen drohen 


zu versiechen; der qualvollen Sellenangst musste ein dumpfes 
Briiten folgen; die Augen mussten sich regungslos in die uner- 
messliche, fiirchterliche Leere 6ffnen, denn jede Trine war 
bald verronnen, und trocknete gar zu bald. Uber diese Welt 
voll Schatten und Finsternis wélbt sich die gréssere, geheim- 
nissvollere, verlorene Sternenwelt; und Herr dieser im ewigen 
Kreislauf rollenden Welten ist doch nur das blinde Schicksal. 


Quand’io contemplo da quest’ erma altura 
Ove sospira tra’ ginepri il vento, 
Sfavillar senza fin lo smarrimento 
Degli astri accesi nella notte oscura; 

Vinto da uno Stupor, da uno sgomento 
Di cieca, ignota, universal sciagura 
Che sempre fu, che interminabil dura, 
I] cor nel.petto avviluppar mi sento 

E penso le infinite anime erranti 
Nell’ abisso de’ cieli e senz’ aita 
Cacciate, offese, piangenti, preganti; 

E imploro la pieta d’una infinita 
Forza che il tronco maledetto schianti 
E la radice onde fiori la vita. 
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War aber in Arturo Graf der helle, durchdringende Verstand 
doch nicht von solcher Schirfe und strengen Logik, um die 
héchsten Lebensprobleme mit der Ruhe und Besonnenheit 
des Philosophen aus ihrem Chaos zu entwirren, und zeigte 
sich bald und bitterlich die Ohnmacht alles Befragens und 
Erforschens, so richte sich die gedemiitigte, griibelnde Ver- 
nunft durch ein entschlossenes Eingreifen in die Arbeit der 
bildenden Phantasie. Ihr stérendes Werk ist in allen lyrischen 
Ergiessungen des Dichters bemerkbar; sie brach die Schwingen 
zum hohen Flug, sie ersetzte das Unbewusste durch das Be- 
wusste; dimmte den freien Fluss der Empfindungen und goss 
ihr kaltes Eis auf jede Glut der Leidenschaft. Willig fiigte 
sich aber der Dichter der despotischen Macht seines Verstandes, 
und nie hat er iiber die so stindig und so unbarmherzig geiibte 
“carneficina” der Instinkte gejammert; er gewéhnte sich 
friih alle seine inneren Regungen zu belauschen und zu be- 
wachen; er gebot sich selbst, in jeder Lebenslage Mass und 
Beschrankung. 

Uber die Rechte des Herzens gab er stets der Stimme-der 
Vernunft den Vorzug. Er sah vor allem in jedem Glaubens- 
bekenntnis das leuchtende Licht des Intellektes; lobte den 
“‘Heiligen’’ Fogazzaros, der noch am Sterbebette den Seelsor- 
genden einschiarfte grosse Achtung vor der Vernunft zu tragen, 
und lebte in dem Wahn seine logische Welt vollkommen un- 
abhangig von der phantastischen in sich zu bergen, so dass 
er, je nach Bedarf, bald zu dieser bald zu jener greifen diirfte. 
Riihmte ja der Held seines ‘‘Riscatto,”’ der so viele Ziige seines 
eigenen Wesens trug: “Fantasia e ragione sono in me egualmente 
operose ed autonome; né meno mi compiaccio d’esercitare 
Yuna che l’altra, né mai mi fu difficile uscire dalla realta per 
vagare nel sogno, o uscire dal sogno per rientrare nella realta.”’ 

So schuf er sich sinnend seine Triume, wenn sie nicht 
unmittelbar vom Himmel fielen, und wanderte durch die 
Lebenshalle wie durch einen Wald voll Geheimnissen und 
Riatseln. Er hatte als Knabe bereits, wie sein Aurelio, “‘il 
sentimento immaginoso ed inquieto delle cose che furono, delle 
vite spente per sempre, del tempo irrevocabilmente fuggito”’ 
und brauchte wahrhaftig nicht seine Einbildung mit der 
Lektiire phantastischer Biicher zu erhitzen oder sich selbst 
die in seiner jugendlichen Rede “Uber den poétischen Geist 
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unserer Zeiten’? empfohlenen Grundsitze (‘‘La poesia vive in 
gran parte di misteri; essa ha bisogno di una certa oscurita 
e d’una certa dubbiezza, perché la fantasia non si esercita 
liberamente che sulle cose dubbie ed oscure; ella ha bisogno 
del mito . . . ”) aufzuzwingen, um auf die diisteren Gegen- 
stinde der Mehrzahl seiner Dichtungen zu verfallen; dem 
Traiumer, der iiberall Mysterien witterte und Legenden und 
Mythen als Hauptgegenstand seiner kritischen Studien wihlte, 
boten sie sich von selbst.—“Ame aux songes obscurs. / Que 
le Réel étouffe entre ses murs,”’ fand er oft, wie Beaudelaire, 
im Gefiihl des Grausens und des Unheimlichen eine Erleich- 
terung. Und er schwelgte in der Darstellung dunkler Visionen; 
fiihrte seine Muse taumelnd iiber alle Graber und Griifte 
ins Reich der tiefsten Schatten, der wildesten Trauer der 
Natur. Die Toten grollen den Lebenden und nehmen ihnen 
Sprache und Gebirden. Und wie die ruhelosen Geister der 
Abgeschiedenen reden die Statuen, die Saulen, die Glocken; 
Undinen summen unter den stillen Wellen des Sees ihr trauriges 
Lied; Geisterschiffe erscheinen und verschwinden mit be- 
aingstigendem Spuk; abgestorbene Gestirne stiirzen und durch- 
kreuzen die Bahn der noch lebenden Sterne. 

Todesschauer durchwehen sein Herz; er sieht iiberall auf 
der schénen, bliihenden Erde den Mantel des Verginglichen 
ausgebreitet. Geheimnis ist wohl Alles hienieden, der Tod 
allein ist greifbar und verstindlich. So laisst der Dichter in 
seinen bangen Liedern mit Vorliebe die Harmonien des Todes 
fortrauschen. Die Welt ist ein Triimmerhaufen, eine Nekro- 
pole ohne Ende, auf welche Medusa mit finsteren Blicken 
herabschaut. Es gibt kein Verweilen; alles ist dem unbarm- 
herzigen, raschen Hinschwinden geweiht, alles stiirzt in die 
Abgriinde des Todes. Ein kaum merkbares Zittern der Liebe, 
ein Schein des Gliickes, das Bliihen und Lachen eines Augen- 
blicks, das Blitzen eines Lichtstrahls und dann das rettungs- 
lose Versinken und Ausléschen ins Schattenreich, die Ruhe 
des Grabes, Schweigen und Vergessenheit. Es scheint als ob 
der Dichter in den kraftigsten Jahren sich als Lebensaufgabe 
das ewige Schauen ins blasse Angesicht des Todes vorgenommen 
hatte, und mit Gewalt Gram und Pein in sein armes Innere 
gejagt, um wirdig das hohe Lied der Vergianglichkeit anzu- 
schlagen und den Stillstand aller Welten zu betraueren. Er 
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klammert sich an dngstliche Visionen: “‘Citta sommerse, in- 
abissate prore, / Inutili tesor buttati al fondo, / Tutta una 
infinita di cose morte’’—“‘Sfasciarsi i mondi negli spazi io scerno, 
/ E Voriuol del tempo odo che suona / L’ore nel vuoto e i 
secoli in eterno.” 

Diesem verhangnisvollen Hinwelken und Absterben musste 
auch seine sonst so reiche Gefiihlswelt anheimfallen. Die 
Wirme schwindet. Es ist tiefer Winter in der nach Licht 
und Liebe schmachtenden Seele, ein Schiitteln des Frostes: 

Un torbo ciel che mai non si serena, 

Una tetra, deserta orribil scena 

Dal gelo ingombra della morte: é questo 

Tl paesaggio dell’ anima mia. 
“Bisogna riconciliarsi con la morte, cacciar dall’ animo quest’ av- 
versione, vincere questo terrore,’’ sagt sich gebieterisch 
der Held seines ‘‘Riscatto”’; der Gedanke an die Allgegenwart 
des Todes wird ihm aber selbst zur erdriickenden Last; er 
findet ihn unertriglich; empfindet mit Schrecken, mit eisigem 
Schauer seine vernichtende Macht; und will doch von ihm 
nicht ablassen; will ewig “im Kopf und im Herzen die Tranen 
aller Lebenden, das grosse Schweigen der Toten, tragen; und 
befiehlt den “strazio,” “l’agonia,’’ seines “‘chiaro e fisso, 
attonito pensiero.”’ 

Es ist ein stetes Martern und Zerfleischen seines Verstandes, 
mehr als eine Hélle seiner Gefiihle und Empfindungen, was 
er erleidet. Mit dem “Pensiero dominante”’ Leopardis und 
der gewollten Verneinung des Lebens, der Verkiindigung des 
allgemeinen Weltleidens, und Ubels kimpfte die leidenschaft- 
lich nach Leben, nach Liebe, nach Gliick, nach freiem Erguss 
und voller Mitteilung sich sehnende, gepresste, blutende 
Seele des Dichters. Arturo Graf mildert und entkriftet die 
Tragik dieses Ringens; dem starren Bilde des Todes méchte 
er eine erstarrte Welt von Gefiihlen entgegensetzen, Tod gegen 
Tod, und keine Stimmen, keine Seufzer des unterdriickten, 
erstickenden Herzens sollten die feierliche Grabesstille zu 
unterbrechen wagen. 

Schatten um uns, und Schatten, nie zu lichtendes Dunkel in 
unserer Herzenstiefe: ‘“‘Bujo cielo coperchia ed intomba / 
Terra e mar’ —“Bujaél’animamia . . . / Freddoéil miocor”’ 
—“Tl mio povero cuor fatto é di pietra.”” Wie oft in den einge- 
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flochtenen Wehmutskrinzen steckt die scharfe Spitze des 
winterlichen Frostes! Es dringt bis zu den Knochen “‘il gelo 
della cruda pietra’”—‘‘Che gel sent’ io dentro dell’ ossa”— 
‘“‘mi s’ agghiaccia il cor.”” Kein Dichter des Siidens liess sich 
so griindlich wie Arturo Graf von der Macht einer sibirschen 
Kilte erfassen. Er hat einer férmlichen Wollust des Erfrierens 
Ausdruck gegeben. Schliesslich gewéhnte er sich in die 
Abgriinde seiner Seele wie in eine lautlose Stille und Ode ohne 
Wunsch, ohne Reue, klag- und bewegungslos zu blicken. Und er 
ertrug diese Leere, die Seelenmiidigkeit und Mattheit; alle 
Schrecknisse der traurigen Daseinswiiste vermochten die Kraft 
seines Sinnens und Dichtens nicht zu brechen; alle Triumphe 
und Vernichtungen des Todes brachten keine tédliche Wunde 
in sein qualvolles Innere. 
Solo in quel vuoto ed in quel bujo sento 
I! perduto mio cor che vibra e pulsa 
Sempre pit stretto in sé, sempre pit lento; 
Con un lieve rumor d’ala che frulla 
Con una stanca ansieta convulsa, 
Pid lento ancor . . . pidlento . . . pid nulla. 


Ein enges und immer engeres Zusammenschniiren des 
miiden Herzens, ein stilles, resignirtes Begleiten des Verglim- 
mens und Schwindens des Lebenssterns. 

Das Gefiihl der Nutzlosigkeit des Lebens einerseits und 
andererseits der Trieb sich in die héheren Geistesfluren hin- 
aufzuschwingen, ‘“‘salir l’eccelse e rovinose cime / con I’ansia 
in core e la baldanza in fronte’”’ das gab dem scheinbar ge- 
daimpften, stumpfen Drama des Innern ein immer erneutes 
Leben. Mochte auch das Endergebnis des Kampfes das un- 
vermeidliche ‘‘Che val?” sein, wozu der tolle Lauf, das eitle 
Streben? Je weiter der Kreis des Horizontes, den du umfassest, 
desto grésser die Finsternis deiner unzulinglichen Vernunft. 
Das “tedium vitae,’ diese aus der Seelentiefe wie aus einer 
“palude accidiosa e tetra’ langsam emporgestiegene Dunst- 
und Nebelwelt war nimmer zu durchbrechen und zu verscheu- 
chen. Wie ein atzendes Gift empfand es Grafs Ulyss in den 
Sehnen und Nerven, und eine neue Welt will er befahren, 
neue und unbekannte Reiche und Vélker kennen lernen, 
entduscht jedoch, durchzieht er mit den traurigen Schiffsge- 
nossen die neue Bahn; iiberall die gleiche Leere, und immer 
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und immer die gleichen bitteren Welten, jenes dde, finstere, 
unermessliche Meer. 

Siiss nannte es Leopardi, in diesem Meer des Unendlichen 
Schiffbruch zu erleiden; der Sturm seines Innern schien sich zu 
legen, wenn sein Auge von seinem einsamen Hiigel iiber die 
endlosen, unbegrenzten Flachen schweifen konnte. Von 
diesem Gefiithle des Unendlichen kannte Arturo Graf, ganz 
im Gegensatze zu den Dichtern der Romantik, niemals die 
Wonne, sondern immer nur die Angst und den Schauer. “Ah 
com’ @ formidabile alla piccolezza e infermita nostra quel 
pensiero dell’ infinito e dell’ eterno,” klagte bedriickt der Held 
seines “Riscatto.’’ Tatsichlich sah er sich selbst wie schwe- 
bend zwischen dem Abgrund der Vergangenheit und dem 
Abgrund der Zukunft, ein bleiernes Gewicht lastete auf seiner 
Seele; und es verdunkelte sich der sonst so helle Verstand. 
Dieses Meer ohne Ende, wo sich die Stunden im ewigen Lauf 
der Zeit senken und senken; dieser ‘‘formidabile azzurro,”’ 
das sich itiber das ewige Einerlei des Lebens, und die Arbeit 
der Tage, der Jahrhunderte, der Jahrtausende wélbt, dieser 
monotone Rhythmus der eilenden und nimmer rastenden 
und nimmer abschliessenden Zeiten! 

Blass, verzweifelnd und stumm wandern auch seine Da- 
naiden durch die Schatten det todten Geschlechter. Gibe es 
endlich Ruhe und Frieden bei den Abgeschiedenen! Der 
Dichter griibelt tiber einen Tod, der eigentlich nicht tétet, 
sondern nur Formen ablést, um neue Formen zu erschaffen; 
verfolgt das Phantom eines Lebens, das immer schwindet 
und immer dauert, “nasce di morte per pascere la morte’’; 
verdoppelt mit Bedacht seinen Schauer und seinen Lebens- 
iiberdruss, und malt sich eine noch unfassbarere Unendlich- 
keit.—‘‘Muta e rimuta la fatal vicenda.”” Weit aus unnahbarer 
Ferne winkt dem miiden Geist das buddhistische Nirvana, 
die Auflésung alles Seins, die Verfliichtigung des Weltritsels. 

Immer fallt bei diesem Weltschmerzdichter die kithle und 
gemessene Ruhe auf, mit welcher er iiber alle die gedachten 
Abgriinde und selbstgeschaffenen Freudengriifte, ohne Gram 
und ohne ein Beben blickte. Er mag sein Leid und seinen 
Schmerz “‘il disperato / dolor che m’ urge e mi dilania il verso,” 
unertraglich nennen, und die finstersten Ziige dem grausamen 
Antlitz der ihn begeisternden Muse leihen, nach Schatten jagen, 
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in seinen Vorstellungen des Grausigen schwelgen, und sich 
wirklich weit mehr fiir das Hinwelken und Absterben als fiir 
das Aufbliihen und Gedeihen der uns umgebenden Natur 
empfanglich zeigen, den Frihling besingen, “‘intesa solo a 
preparar la morte,” seine innere Qual ist doch nie bis zur 
iiberwiltigenden, diisteren, vernichtenden Pein gestiegen. 
Tiefe Risse und Spaltungen bleiben seiner Seele erspart. Leicht 
konnte er die geschlagenen Wunden mit zarter Hand verbinden 
und heilen. Dieses ritselvolle, nichtsnutze Leben schien 
ihm doch wert gelebt zu werden. “Era dentro di me una 
sorgente inesausta di forza riparatrice, una indomabile volonta 
di vivere,” gestand sein Aurelio. Die Fihigkeit Aurelio’s 
jeden Taumel, alle Ausschweifungen der Phantasie rechtzeitig 
bindigen zu kénnen: “Sempre vidi sopra il loro disordine 
levarsi la severa luce della ragione, e assidersi la correttrice 
forza della volonta,”’ war ihm selbst in hohem Masse zu eigen. 
Und er durfte mit seinem Helden bei allen schlagenden Ge- 
wittern und wiitenden Stiirmen, das ruhige Gleichgewicht, 
die volle Gesundheit des Leibes und der Seele riihmen: “Della 
sanita del corpo m’ assicurai facilmente: di quella dello spirito 
con alquanto pili di studio e di fatica; ma da ultimo m’assicurai 
anche di questa. Nessun mancamento dell’ intelletto, nessun 
vizio della volonta, nessun disordine della fantasia; ma una 
ponderazione armonica, e un moto equilibrato di tutte le 
energie della psiche.” 

So waren ihm die Dimonen gnadig, und rissen ihn nicht 
fort mit der verheerenden Gewalt mit welcher sie Lord Byron 
und Lenau fortrissen. Die ziindende Wirkung dieser Grossen 
musste ihm aber versagt bleiben. Wo kein wirkliches Glihen 
und Aufbrausen, keine Aufwallungen der Leidenschaften 
ein blutendes Dichterherz zu erwairmen, zu erheben und zu 
begeistern vermégen, und alle Furien immer gebindigt bleiben, 
die Vernunft nie das kleinste Opfer ihres lauten, herrischen 
Waltens iiber die géttliche Unordnung und das teuflische Toben 
der Instinkte zu bringen gewillt ist, muss die Schépfung ihren 
stirksten Odem entbehren. Die Leidenssymphonie der 
Menschheit schligt keine gewaltizgen, erschiitternden Akkorde 
und klingt in gar zu gedimpften, matten Ténen aus. Die 
wahren Naturlaute fehlen. Und nie aus tiefster Seele klagt der 
Mensch den erbarmungslosen Géttern seine Not. 
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Es ist kein kriaftiges, mutiges Entsagen, und auch keine 
Empérung des bedriickten Innern, keine Anklage, kein Ballen 
der Faust gegeniiber einer blinden Macht. Ein dunkles 
Schicksal waltet, das lasst gewahren ihr Sterblichen, “‘rifiuti 
del ciel.” Und es tut der Empfindungswelt des Dichters keinen 
Eintrag, wenn doch zuweilen in diesen Gesingen der Trotz 
der Titanen und Himmelstiirmer verherrlicht wird, wenn der 
Dichter, der die Schicksale des Teufels im Wandel der Jahr- 
hunderte mit kritischem Scharfsinn verfolgte und eine Ge- 
schichte des prometheischen Mythus entwarf, in wiirdigen, 
schénen, keineswegs schmachtenden Stanzen die von den 
besiegten Titanen mit Riesenschwung und michtigem Sinn 
emporgerichtete, von den riihrigen Zwergen trotz ihrer auf- 
bauenden und vernichtenden Wut unversehrt gelassene Stadt, 
oder die qualvolle, still und hartnackig befolgte aushéhlende 
Arbeit des in den Bergeseingeweiden begrabenen, ven den 
Géttern verwiinschten und vergessenen Titanen schildert, 
bis eines Tages: 


. con formidabil ruina 
Si squarcia il fianco dell’ eccelsa mole, 
E roteando Il’ascia adamantina 
Il risorto titan s’ affaccia al sole. 
Biondi campi di spiche ci mira e denso 
D’ arbori il giogo e il mar senza alcun velo, 
E con un grido di letizia immenso 
Sveglia la terra e fa tremare il cielo. 


Selbst seine Verdammten bequemen sich, ohne sonderlichen 
Groll, der ihnen auferlegten ewigen Strafe, und man fragt 
sich, ob sie wirklich jener Ruhepause bediirfen, welche der 
Dichter ihrem Martyrium génnt, dem “l’uom s’avvezza alla 
lunga a poco a poco / Anche all’ inferno” (“Il Riposo dei 
Dannati’’). 

So miissen wir auch die von der herrschenden Vernunft 
gewollte, endlos ausgesprochene Verdammnis aller Lebensgiiter 
die angenommene Todestrauer Grafs nicht so ernst nehmen. 
Denn wie sollte aus der Herzenswiiste und aus der ewigen 
Erstarrung der Gefiihle Poesie und Kunst, irgend ein tatiges 
Lebenswerk entspringen? Die allmichtige Vernunft hat zum 
Gliick auch bei Arturo Graf ihre Niederlagen erlitten. Das 
arme gepresste Herz schuf sich, seiner Gebieterin zum Trotz, 
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seine stille Welt lieblicher Tauschungen; holte sich sein Griines 
unter dem Frost der Erde, ein dimmerndes Licht aus dem 
Reich der Schatten und der finsteren Wolken. Wir finden 
jene Wiederspriiche, welche iibelwollende Kritiker dem altern- 
den Dichter vorwarfen natiirlich und menschlich, leicht erklir- 
lich den Ubergang von den diisteren Medusaliedern zu den 
resignierten Morgana- und Waldliedern. Beteuert er ja die 
Einnerungen vergangenen Gliicks unausléschlich in sich zu 
tragen. Schwanden sie rasch und sanken in das Leere, all 
seine Lebensfreuden, so hat er sie doch einmal genossen; es 
bleiben die ‘“‘care memorie”’ die “immagini belle.’”’ “Il luminoso 
e blando sogno”’ will nicht von ihm lassen; und er denkt an 
den ‘‘caro tempo de’ dolci sospiri,’’ an das Traumgeflecht der 
Liebe, das “dolce errar di pria.”’ Verliess ihn seine “compagna 

. gentile e cara’ von der harten Schicksalshand ent- 
rissen, so trigt ihn die nie zu stillende Sehnsucht zu ihr; noch 
redet er sie an “‘Vedi la vita mia com’ é smarrita.”’ 

Das eingesogene Gift und alle die Taumelsaifte haben das 
beabsichtigte Zerstérungswerk nicht vollbracht. Mitten im 
Grame, im “‘tedio” und “‘livore” der Seele, keimt unverwiistlich 
die Hoffnung, und es lebt die Liebe, die Teilnahme an den 
dunklen Schicksalen der Menschheit, der Wunsch eine Besser- 
lung unserer Leiden zu erzielen, den Schlamm der Erde von 
sich abzuschiitteln. Sein Amt, die immer rege unternommenen 
wissenschaftlichen Studien brachten eine wirkungsvolle Ablen- 
kung von himmernden Todesgedanken, und mit den Schmerzen 
und Enttéuschungen wurden ihm auch die stillen Freuden 
einsamer, selbstloser Gelehrtenarbeit reichlich zu Teil. Er 
konnte die siisse Extase seines Ménchs Ekkehardt, dem ein 
Jahrhundert der Betrachtung Gottes rasch wie wenige Stunden- 
schlige verfloss, mitempfinden, und fiel ein heller Sonnernstrahl 
auf seine diister beschattete Lebenskammer, so erheiterte sich 
sein Gemiit; die Bitterkeit schwand; und es drang jubelnd 
zu ihm die Schaar siisser Erinnerungen. 

Oh dolcissimi sogni! oh rimembranze! 
Come, degli anni trionfando, ancora 
Di letizia e d’amore il cor m’ inondi 

Muss ihn die Nachwelt bloss als Sanger des geheimniss- 
vollen Lebensdunkels und der unheimlichen Grabesnacht 
kennen? Und soll sie sein Bild einzig als das eines an seinem 
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Lebensgliick ginzlich Verzweifelnden, ewig in tiefster Schwer- 
mut Versunkenen, so rettungslos schwarz umflort bewahren? 
In seinem Schrei, “Oh Natur, Natur” ist so viel Sehnsucht 
nach Leben, ein heimliches Segnen der schaffenden und vernich- 
tenden Gottheit verborgen! Und mag es auch gering und 
schwach, mag es auch mit allen Ubeln und Leiden erfiillt 
sein, jedes Leben ist jedem Naturgeschépfe willkommen, 
“insaziabilmente / . . . Ogni tua creatura, / Brama e chiede 
la vita’; am Rande des Abgrundes schmachtet das zarte 
Bliimchen auf dem zitternden Stengel, und 6ffnet sich “‘invocando 
il cielo.” Der Glaube an eine ssittliche Weltordnung 
hatte in dem Dichter immer festere Wurzeln geschlagen; 
und sang er auch von der Unméglichkeit eines Fortschritts 
der Menschheit, die er in einem auf die€ndlosen Fluten des 
Meeres geworfenenen, von den ‘“‘scogli d’ impietrato gelo” 
bedringten, erstarrten, Schiffe versinnbildlicht, so zweifelte 
er doch nicht an dem Triumph der Wahrheit iiber die Liige. 
Gerechtigkeit und Freiheit erschienen ihm kein leerer Wahn. 
Es musste sich auf Erden jedwede Schuld riachen. 

Sich selbst, dem iiber die Mysterien des Lebens Briitenden, 
dem iiber die Traurigkeit der Welt Trauernden, gab er im 
Zwiegesprich zwischen Lazarus und Christus eine scharfe 
Riige. Warum wohl schlagen die Wellen immer an das felsige 
Gestade, warum kreisen die Himmelskérper, und eilen die 
Stunden, fallen die Reiche? Oh du “anima accidiosa, anima 
sbigottita,” antwortet der Heiland dem Kranken; stehe auf, 
verlasse dein Grab, und gehe. Ich kam um euch zum Lichte, 
zum Leben, zur titigen Arbeit zu rufen. Ein plétzlicher 
Lichtstrahl muss auch am triiben Himmel der in banger Unge- 
wissheit den unbegrenzte Ozean befahrenden ‘“Naviganti” 
durchbrechen. Die alte Welt wird stiirzen. Und eine neue 
Sonne wird unsere Leiden bescheinen. So konnte der Dichter 
seinem trostlosen “Che val?”, wozu die Héhen erklettern, 
wenn du doch sinken und fallen musst? sein Sehnen nach einer 
Besserung der Menschheit entgegenstellen, die Leier aus welcher 
er die Téne menschlicher Verginglichkeit und des eitlen Welt- 
truges entlockte mit einer schwungvolleren vertauschen, das 
mit unverhofftem Sehnen angestimmte Lied der Wiederaufer- 
stehung entgegenstellen. 
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Sorgon nei cieli dagl’ imi 
Campi le vette lustrali. 
Che stai? se impavido sali 
Ancor, da te, ti redimi. 

In alto, in alto! nel vivo 
Aere che purga e ristora; 
La dove splende |’ aurora 
Di nuovo giorno festivo. 

Bevi, salendo, alle fonti 
Cui non fallisce la vena; 
Mira dall’ alto la scena 
Degli allargati orizzonti. 

Chiedi al silenzio divino, 
Chiedi all’ oracolo ignoto, 
La voce di quel remoto 
Che pur n’ é tanto vicino. 

Chiedi alla luce del sole 
La verita nuda e pura 
Cui non offusca e snatura 
Nebbia d’ amare parole. 

Sappi che nulla si nega 
A un desiderio immortale, 
Che la tua anima ha !’ ale, 
E che nessuno la lega. 


Das Eis der erstarrten Lebensquellen konnte doch zum 
Schmelzen gebracht werden. Die geléschten Sterne am Himmel 
kehrteri funkelnd dem triiben Blick wieder. Und auch der 
Schauder des Todes war iiberwunden. Wohl sind wir Staub 
und Asche; aber unter dieser Asche lodert eine nimmer zu 
léschende Flamme. So bereits in den Medusaliedern. Sterben? 
Wer spricht von Sterben; wer befiirchtet die schnell dahinei- 
lenden Schatten? Befreit von ihrer Erdenschwere, in leichtem, 
hohen Fluge hebt sich auf ihren Schwingen die Seele und 
durchkreuzt die unendlichen Riume. In die fallenden Triim- 
mer des Welt wirft der Dichter sein entschlossenes “non morrd, 
non morrd”; michtig regt sich in ihm, wenn die Luzerner 
Glocken in den hellen Liiften schwingen, die Sehnsucht nach 
Unsterblichkeit. 

Die Hiille des Skeptikers und des ewig Verneinenden mochte 
ihn auf die Dauer bedringen; alle Ideale drohten zu zerrinnen, 
wenn er als Beschwichtigung seiner inneren Zweifel, an einem 
Wendepunkte des Lebens, nicht ein Glaubensbekenntniss ge- 
wagt und verkiindet hatte. Und er verfasste ein gedrungenes 
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Schriftchen “Per una fede,” das nur diéjenigen iiberraschen 
konnte, welche mit dem intimen Wesen des Dichters und 
Gelehrten nicht vertraut waren. Der Glauben der Vater war 
ihm friih geschwunden—“ Morta é la fede; a che pid la vorace / 
fiamma di vita nel tuo grembo occulti? (“Medusa”); hinge- 
welkt oder weggerissen waren alle Friihlingsknospen und 
Bliiten; es blieb eine Diirre in der Seele; und wir sehen den 
Dichter selbst mit der Askese der Brahmanen und Buddhisten 
nach einem “‘Nirvana”’ alles Seins schmachtend; immer grésser 
und bedrohlicher ward ihm das Reich der Schatten. Gewiss, 
wie er jeder Mystik abgeneigt war, war ihm auch das Sehnen 
nach dem Unendlichen kein Bediirfnis des Geistes; allein die 
Angst vor der Auflésung alles Endlichen und dem Stillstand 
alles Lebens plagte ihn und nahm ihm jede Ruhe. Die Idee 
einer géttlichen Vorsehung, mitten im Schiffbruch des Glaubens 
an die kirchlichen Dogmen, war seinem Aurelio wie ihm selbst 
geblieben. Und es kamen Zeiten wo dieser Imperativ des 
Géttlichen mit dréhnender Stimme Genugtuung verlangte 
nach der langen Entbehrung. Die Seele erbebte. Wie rette 
ich mich? Wer gibt mir den Glauben wieder? 


Ahi dura cosa aver nella smarrita 
Anima il sogno d’una eterna idea; 
Volere il nume e non trovar la fede! 


Erhebe die Stirne in allen Schicksalwirbeln und gib deiner 
Hoffnung Fliigel! Der Dichter suchte, iiberlegte, schwankte; 
schliesslich meinte er mit Gottes Beistand, seine “piccola 
face . . . dentro a questa immensurabile sfera d’ ombra”’ 
entziindet, seine Bekehrung vom Unglauben zum Glauben 
vollbracht zu haben, eine Bekehrung, die allerdings nicht 
im Entferntesten mit derjenigen Manzonis zu vergleichen 
ist. Denn sie geschah ohne ein heftiges Ringen, ohne eine 
tiefe innere Erschiitterung. Nur leise, leise, und mit der 
ausschliesslichen Macht des Willens wurde an der bestehenden 
Welt geriittelt. Kein Werk der Offenbarung, sondern die 
Frucht einer Gedankenarbeit. Und weil der Dichter in dem 
waltenden Ubel “‘sterminato, tenace, formidabile,” doch immer 
ein wohltiatig, alldurchdringendes, geisterhebendes Gut an- 
nahm, weil er, instinktiv, wie er sagte, die moralischen Werte 
des Lebens als die einzig Bestehenden anerkannte, an einer 
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gerechten und weisen Ordnung niemals gezweifelt, vor dem 
krassen Materialismus und Positivismus, dem er selbst, irrend 
und forschend in seinem dunklen Drange, eine Zeit lang hul- 
digte, eine heilsame Abwehr suchte, so geriet er unvermeidlich 
auf eine Religion, die héchste Giite, héchste Moral, héchste 
Gerechtigkeit, und héchste Intelligenz bedeutete. 

Die Auffindung, oder besser die Konstruktion dieses 
Glaubens musste wiederum die Vernunft allein, mit dialek- 
tischer Schirfe und Folgerichtigkeit besorgen. Und nichts 
kennzeichnet mehr die Grundanschauungen und Anlagen 
des Dichters als der scharfe Wiederstand, den er der von Pascal 
anerkannten Macht des Gefiihles entgegensetzte und die von 
ihm verlangte Umkehrung der Maxime: “C’est le coeur qui 
sent Dieu, et non la raison.” —‘‘Io ho bisogno di una credenza 
che appaghi la mia ragione’’ unterwarf sie, jede innere Not 
mildernd, seinen Lebensbediirfnissen. Die Religion musste 
so beschaffen sein, dass sie ohne ein Verbluten des Herzens, 
selbst ohne ernste Aufopferung seinen eigenen tiefsten Wiinschen 
willfahrte,—‘‘dev’ essere’”—eine Ummodelung war erforder- 
lich; sie sollte frei, beweglich, dogmenlos sein, den Ballast 
unnétiger Mythologie sollte sie von sich abschiitteln. Die 
schonungslose Aufrichtigkeit, mit welcher Arturo Graf dieses 
sein Glaubensbekenntnis an den Tag legte, ist gewiss bewun- 
derungswiirdig; es beriihrt uns aber peinlich, wenn der so 
Edelgesinnte den utilitaristischen Zweck der ihn leitenden und 
ach! immer noch von Aussen wirkenden Gottheit mit dem 
unermiidlich wiederholten: “Io ho bisogno—Io ho bisogno— 
Io ho bisogno”’ so sehr hervorhob.? “Dentro a questo mistero 
bisognera che io congegni la mia credenza.”’ 

Die ersehnte Anpassung musste erfolgen. Er dachte sich 
eine Religion, welche den freien Willen im Menschen forderte 
und niemals hemmte, die Wissenschaft ermutigte, alle taitigen 
Energien anstachelte, den Frieden gewihrte, zu einer wirklichen 
Erhebung des Lebens fiihrte; eine Religion, die sich mit dem 
moralischen Weltgesetze einer hienieden und im Jenseits 


2 Ins Vage und Unbestimmte verliert sich zum Teil die Rechtfertigung, die 
er seinen Kritikern zu geben gedachte: “Sentii il bisogno di considerarli (die 
moralischen Lebenswerte) altrimenti che come una pura illusione che non regga 
alla critica; il bisogno di sottrarli al computo incerto del tornaconto e della 
opportunita.” 
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wirkenden nur das Gute erzeugenden geistigen Macht deckt: 
“Di 1a dalle nostre leggi, di 14 dai nostri ordinamenti, di la 
dalla nostra infida e titubante giustizia, é un’ altra giustizia, 
pit diritta e sicura, che tramezza e corregge la nostra.” Und 
mit diesem Phantom eines ersonnenen Glaubens gab er sich 
zufrieden—‘“‘questa fede mi basta”—jede Sehnsucht war 
gestillt; die blasse Stirne lachelte einem Liehtstrahl entgegen; 
im Schoosse dieses Uberzeugungsscheines ruhte das Uner- 
forschliche—‘mi piace d’ essere persuaso.”’ 

Immer grésser ward dann die Teilnahme des Dichters an 
religiésen Problemen, selbst die Herzensergiessungen eines 
Zanella schaitzte er so gut wie die Glaubensevangelien eines 
Fogazzaro, er versah die Ubersetzung des vielgelesenen Buches 
Chambers-James ‘Unser Leben nach dem Tode” mit einer 
eingehenden Vorrede worin er seinem Glauben eine weitere 
Stiitze bot. Da Alles im ewigen Buche des Seins niederge- 
schrieben werden muss und Nichts sowohl in der physischen 
wie in der moralischen Welt verloren geht, so hat die Seele 
wohl ein Recht auf ein weiteres Bestehen; Unsterblichkeit, 
ein Fortschreiten von Tatigkeit zu Tiatigkeit in einer lichteren 
Lebenssphire ist ihr zugesichert. 

Ein tiefes Ergriinden dieses mit aller Sorgfalt zusammen- 
gezimmerten Glaubens war natiirlich nicht Sache des Dichters, 
der niemals nach dem Ruhme eines selbstschaffenden Philo- 
sophen gestrebt. Genug, wenn er im Sturme der Zeiten und im 
drohenden Schiffbruch aller Ideale and Ziele eine Stiitze fand 
und den schwachen, zitternden Schimmer eines leitenden 
Lebenssterns. Mit dem Begriff des Guten musste die Religion 
zusammenfallen. Die héchste Kraft des Denkers musste sich 
in der Erwiaigung der ethischen Werte des Lebens erschépfen. 
Auch fiir Amiel, der in manchen Ziigen seiner Denk- und 
Empfindungswelt an Graf erinnert, war Hauptbeschaftigung 
seines Lebens, Grundlage seines philosophischen Forschens, 
die Feststellung moralischer Prinzipien, welche allein dem 
leidvollen Menschendasein Trost und Gedeihen zusichern 
kénnten. Ejne unersiattliche Neugierde aber, der immer rege 
Wissensdrang, das Bediirfnis, das immer drohende Gefiihl der 
Leere und Verginglichkeit alles Irdischen—mit der Last immer 
wachsender Kenntnisse zu ersticken, naherten Arturo Graf mit 
gleicher Teilnahme den verschiedenenartigsten, oft sich wider- 
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sprechendsten Weltsystemen. Er nippte an allen Bechern 
der Weisen und iibersiete seine Schriften mit Belegen aus 
allen Grundwerken der fiihrenden Geister aller Zeiten. 

Keine Gedankenstrémung blieb ihm fremd. Und je nach 
der herrschenden Weltanschauung, mit einer Biegsamkeit, 
die in dem Dichter der erstarrten ‘“‘Medusa’’ iiberrascht, gab 
er seinen eigenen leitenden Ideen bald diese, bald jene Farbung. 
Er selbst mochte das Gefiihl des Unstiatigen in diesem stiatigen 
Wechsel am schmerzvollsten empfinden. Die Pole der Schép- 
fung wankten. Die Irrlichter am Himmel mehrten sich. Selbst 
von dem Getriebe der Occultisten und Spiritisten hat sich 
der Dichter eine Zeit lang hinreissen lassen. Reuevoll bekannte 
er, lange unter dem Joch der Materialisten und Positivisten 
(“quel materialismo @ veramente la maggiore vergogna del 
passato secolo”) gestanden zu sein, und schwang sich dafiir 
zu den aetherischen Héhen des freisten Idealismus empor. 
Wie sehr er die Macht naturalistischer Theorien empfand, 
welche dem Geiste die Gesetze der Materie vorschreiben und 
eine unentrinnbare erbliche Belastung in den Individuen und 
in den Geschlechtern verkiindigen, bezeugt, mehr als die in 
den ersten kritischen Schriften dem Wahne dieser Theorien 
dargebrachten Huldigungen, sein Roman, “‘Riscatto,’”’ worin 
er mit aller Entschlossenheit und mit der schliesslichen Betati- 
gung der alles heilenden Liebe den Helden dem drohenden 
Verderben entreisst. 

Der Einsame, der Menge und jedem Getiimmel und Getése 
so griindlich abgewendet, hat es nicht gescheut, in bewegter 
Stunde, auch an dem Streben und Sehnen der Socialisten 
lebhaften Anteil zu nehmen. Nicht dass er den gewaltsamen 
Bruch mit dem Bestehenden, die Gahrung der Empérten, 
nach Gleichheit aller Stande Verlangenden billigte; seine 
grenzenlose Achtung fiir alle moralischen Lebenswerte, der 
Adel seiner Seele, das Bediirfnis Menschenjammer zu lindern, 
bewogen ihn zu einem Befiirworter des bedringten Volkes, 
freilich mehr in der Richtung seines Freundes De Amicis, als 
in derjenigen Tolstois. Selbst das Beispiel Victor Hugo’s 
wirkte. Und eben aus diesem Drange zu erleuchten, zu 
reinigen und zu veredeln, den Hilfslosen seine Stiitze zu bieten, 
erklairt sich die Masse der Maximen, Aphorismen und Gedan- 
kensplitter, womit er, wihrend seiner Lebensneige zumal, 
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die Gefilde der Literatur seiner Heimat iiberflutete.2 Denn, 
das ist gewiss, das Befremdendste in diesem an Gegensitzen 
so reichen Mann, dass, wiewohl er einerseits mit gebrochenem, 
erfrorenem Herzen, in wehmutsschwangeren Gesingen sich und 
seinen Mitmenschen die Grabesstille gebot, er andererseits 
eine kaum zu hemmende Redseligkeit entwickelte, sich auch 
in den stillsten Winkeln seiner Geisteseinsiedelei einen Katheter 
zur Belehrung und Beratung der Menschheit errichtete, und 
mitunter das Reich des Verginglichen in eine paidagogische 
Erziehungsanstalt umwandelte. Handle, meide, wihle, er- 
wiige!—Auch musste die Kunst stets die ordnende Disziplin 
dieses Raisonnements anerkennen. Mit welchem Nachteile 
fiir ihre Unmittelbarkeit und Frische ist leicht zu tibersehen. 
Aurelio’s Vater stirbt; eine Welt geht unter; man erwartet 
ein Schluchzen, ein lautes Aufschreien der wundgetroffenen 
Seele. Und was anders vernehmen wir als das Ausklingen der 
letzten Lebensregeln, welche jener Treffliche dem fernen Sohne 
hinterlassen?—‘Prosperi in lui la divina virti dell’ amore” 
u. S. W. 

Nie genug konnte Arturo Graf von der ihn beseelenden 
Kunst sprechen; als Dichter vor Allem wollte er gelten; er 
hiitete treu in seinem Innern die heilige, leuchtende und reine 
Flamme; und regte sich die Géttin, so schwanden die Trinen, 
es senkte sich Frieden in seine Brust. Von seiner Knabenzeit 
bis zu den letzten Lebenstagen schuf er Verse; mit dem Dich- 
tungsgruss wollte er scheiden; mochte dann sein Leib zusam- 
menbrechen. Und mit zitternder Hand “dalle bugiarde 
lusinghe / sciolto lo spirito ignudo . . . nell’ ora muta e 
declive,’”’ schloss er das letzte Buch seiner eignen Vergangenheit 
und schrieb auf das letzte Blatt sein “Finis.” 

Begeistert, geriiht, von seinem Numen hingerissen, be- 
teuerte er einmal, dass seine Reime rein aus seiner Seele flés- 
sen-‘‘Siccome sgorga nell’ ime convalli un’ acqua natia.” So 
flossen sie in der Tat, selten aber mit voller Urspriinglichkeit, 
ohne den Druck und die Bewilligung der iiber Alles gebietenden 


* Ein Nachklingen und selbst ein Wiederholen der Gedanken anderer 
war unvermeidlich. Fiir den Ecce Homo war oft La Rochefoucauld massge- 
bend: “Non sara mai savio veramente chi qualche volta non sappia essere un 
tantino matto.”—L. R. “Qui vit sans folie n’ est pas si sage qu’il croit,” 
U.S. Ww. 
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Vernunft. Diese “‘lacrymae rerum’’ vermengtem sich gleich 
bei ihrem Entstehen mit den Triinen des Verstandes. Wissen 
wir ja wie der Dichter nur leise, leise und immer zagend an 
die Tiire seines Herzens pochte, um desto rascher und ver- 
trauensvoller dafiir jene seiner Vernunft aufzuschliessen, 
und kennen wir ja seine Anklagen gegen die Ohnmacht der 
Gefiihle. Seines “giusto temperamento”’ das sich nie gehen liess, 
der “padronanza di me stesso,” wie seines Ordnungssinnes 
und seines hellen, disziplinierten Geistes freute sich Aurelio, 
des Dichters Ebenbild, zur Selbstzucht aller drohenden Aus- 
schweifungen der Phantasie immer bereit. Ein sinnender, 
griibelnder Dichter, stets besorgt, seine Kunst dem Wirbel und 
dem Sturme und gewalttitigen Drange der Affekte zu entziehen, 
jede Willkiir, jede freie Improvisation scheuend. Denn das 
Kunstwerk, sagte er, offenbart sich nicht plétzlich; ‘‘sempre 
pi appar manifesto che |’ opera d’ arte . . . diviene, si fa, 
o almeno si compie e si determina in quella che il senso e 
l’ intelletto |’ apprendono.”’ 

Darum sollte auf die Technik die héchste Sorgfalt ver- 
wendet werden. Jede Nachlissigkeit der Form schadet dem 
Inhalte. Es ist erstaunlich wie peinlich dieser Dichter der 
“vanitas vanitatum” bedacht war, seiner innerlichen Kunst 
und Poesie ein vornehmes, wiirdiges dusseres Gewand zu 
verleihen, wie er jede Unebenheit mied und alles erwog, alles 
sichtete, alles harmonisch abzurunden trachtete. Im Bestreben 
massvoll zu erscheinen, kannte er wirklich kein Mass. Er 
ersparte sich keine Miihe der Selbstbeobachtung. Frei sangen 
die Végel ihr heiteres oder wehmiitiges Lied; er beichtet der 
Lerche, die sorgenlos ihr ‘‘semplice stornello”’ zwitschert, seine 
Miihen, die “acre fatica’’—‘‘picchio, ripicchio, tempero, 
cesello.”—Wie man Diamanten schneidet, ‘‘come il sottile 
intagliator la chiara / gemma sfaccetta’’ wollte er das Sonett, 
alle Verse bearbeitet wissen; erhellen sollte sich “il pugnace 
pensier,’’—‘‘denso e forte, nitido e lucente / Nel rigor di sua 
forma adamantina”’ sollte das Kunstwerk ans Tageslicht treten. 
Man denkt an den vom franzésischen Dichter erteilten Rat: 
“Sculpte, bine, ciséle,/ Que ton réve flottant / Se scelle, 
Dans le bloc résistant;’”’ und man fragt sich wie in der steten 
Sorge, ja nur den passendsten Ausdruck zu treffen, die lebens- 
volle Urspriinglichkeit und Naivitaét hatte bewahrt werden 
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kénnen. Was anders fordert Arturo Graf vom jungen Dichter 
als ein redliches Bemiihen “in concreare, in modellar la forma,” 
so dass “‘ . . . del travaglio cancellata l’orma, / Arte s’affermi 
e paja altrui natura?” 

Tatsichlich finden wir nirgends gréssere Korrektheit als 
bei ihm, eine tadellosere Glitte der Form, mehr Klarheit, 
Durchsichtigkeit und Gedrungenheit des Verses. Und wie- 
derum iiberrascht uns diese Genauigkeit und Scharfe der Linien 
und der Umrisse, dieses Fliichten von dem dimmernden Schein 
ins helle Tageslicht, in dieser Welt von Schatten und Finster- 
nissen, der dunkelsten Ahnungen und erschreckendsten My- 
sterien, mit gespenstigem Spuk und Grausen, welche seine 
Phantasie befangen hielt. Kein grésserer Verrat and er roman- 
tischen Empfindungswelt wurde je ausgeiibt als durch diese 
scheinbar romantische Poesie im klassischen Gewande. 

Ein mystisches Versenken, die Sehnsucht nach dem Un- 
endlichen, wir wissen es, lag nicht in der Natur des Dichters. 
So sehr er es liebte sich mit dem Schleier des Geheimnissvollen 
zu umhiillen, die Welt des Konkreten und Fasslichen hatte 
doch bei ihm vor der Welt des Grenzenlosen und Unférmlichen 
den Vorzug. Wie behagte ihm die sonnig heitere, milde, ganz 
in den Rahmen des Natiirlichen und Reellen eingeschlossene 
Kunst eines Goldoni! Und wie schnell bereit war er all das 
Verschwommene und Unklare der Symbolisten, Praeraffaeliten 
und Aestheten zu verurteilen! Die Neuesten brauchten die 
unendlichen Raume um sich nach Belieben auszudehnen; 
sie vergétterten das Unbestimmte und Nebelhafte und wieder 
das Bestimmte, scharf und hell begrenzt Greifbare; ihre Traume 
brachten sie weit vom reellen Leben. Dass sie unsere Vision 
verchirft und erweitert, unserer Gefiihlswelt neue Gebiete 
aufgeschlossen, wollte der Dichter nicht anerkennen; und er 
vergass sein eigenes phantastisches Schwelgen, wenn er ihnen 
vorwarf den tollen Spuk der Romantiker wieder ins Leben 
gerufen zu haben: “tutta la vecchia fantasmagoria romantica 
di castelli merlati, di chiostri silenziosi, di cavalieri armati 
cavalcanti per cupe foreste . . . , di santi rapiti in estasi.”’ 

Der stille Traumer verlor sich ungern in die stille Marchen- 
welt. Er erkannte aber in den erforschten Mythen die Macht 
des Symbolischen und sann ununterbrochen iiber Legenden 
und Themen, welche die gréssten Dichter beschaftigten und den 
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tiefsten Blick in die tiefsten Geheimnisse des Weltalls boten. 
Immer waren es Ideen und Probleme, weit mehr als Gefiihle 
und Empfindungen, welche seinen Geist fesselten. Und 
unvermutet wandelten sich die von ihm versuchten Wider- 
belebungen eines Prometheus, eines Orpheus, eines Faustes, 
eines ewigen Juden, eines Don Juans, so lebendig auch stellen- 
weise der kurze dramatische Dialog floss, so edel und schén 
und anmutig die Verse klangen, in Gedankenexkurse um, 
welche eben mehr beweisen und iiberzeugen oder iiberraschen 
als hinreissen und erschiittern. Wenig half ihm auch die 
versuchte Umgestaltung der bekannten Motive, die gewollte 
Pointe—Don Juan veséhnt sich in der Hélle mit der Schaar 
seiner Geliebten und lebt vergniigt im ewigen Feuer fort, 
eine bereits von Beaudelaire halb ersonnene Phantasie—Ahas- 
verus und Faust, der eine sich nach einem unméglichen Tode 
sehnend, der andere bereits mit dem Leben verséhnt, begegnen 
einander und vertrauen sich gegenseitig was sie im Innern 
bewegt— Mephistopheles mit einem melancholischen Anstrich, 
fréstelnd an Leib und Seele (l’inverno @ nel mio corpo’), will 
das Bése und schafft unvermerkt das Gute, von Stufe zu Stufe 
emporgehoben, verséhnt sich schliesslich mit Gott und rettet 
seine Seele. (An eine Rettung Mephistopheles’ dachte einst 
selbst Géthe, und auch Victor Hugo trug sich mit dem Gedan- 
ken die Transfiguration Satans zu besingen)—die Kiihle aller 
Gedankenpoesie musste das Herz dieser rhapsodischen Gesiinge 
treffen; die bewusste Absicht musste den Schwung und die 
Kraft des Symbolischen lahmen. 

Weit besser gelang ihm die dichterische Schépfung wenn 
er die hohe Flut der Schicksale der Menschheit verliess um 
séine inneren Regungen im Labyrinthe seiner Brust zu be- 
lauschen. Ihm selbst, so wenig wie dem jungen Dichter, dem 
er als Mentor sass, war zu raten; “‘audacemente il volo / 

. attraverso i secoli fatali’” / pel vasto ciel, dall’ uno 
all’ altro polo” zu wagen. Ein kleines, geriuschloses Erdreich 
wollte seiner Muse besser behagen als ein so grosses Universum. 
Zum Idyll der Seele und nicht zum rauschenden Gesange der 
“‘Légendes des siécles’”’ war seine Leier gestimmt. Nur sollten 
rasch, gegen den eigenen Willen, wie das poetische Bild sich hob 
der erste Flug der Phantasie, die unmittelbare Riihrung des 
Herzens festgehalten werden, ohne auf die weisen, ordnenden 
Gebote einer héheren Instanz der Besonnenheit zu warten; 
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das Bildliche und wirklich Gestaltende hatte das ruhig Be- 
schreibende ersetzt. 

Denn es mangelte Arturo Graf walirhaftig nicht an Zartheit 
des Empfindens, an jener von ihm besungenen “fragranza 
delicata e forte,’’ welche die Seele nur durch den Tod einbiisst. 
Ein Nichts konnte den so hart und empfindungslos sich stellen- 
den Dichter riihren, Phantasmen wecken und entziinden. Eine 
einzige Tonwelle brachte ein ganzes Wogen und Fluten in sein 
Gemiit. Und mehrfach sind seine Lieder auf musikalische 
Eindriicke und Stimmungen zuriickzufiihren. Der Zauber 
eines festen und doch weichen, melodischen Rhythmus er- 
streckt sich auf die Mehrzahl seiner Dichtungen. Wie ein- 
schmeichelnd, lieblich, sinneneinlullend ist sein “Stundentanz,”’ 
“la danza leggera dell’ore infinite / Che sempre... /... 
fuggenti, pel mite / Sereno si van dileguando. . . Sen 
vanno fra gli astri, sen van per |’ azzurro / Aeree, fugaci, flu- 
enti”! Wie reine Wortmusik hért sich manches Getindel 
seiner Traumdichtung an und wirklich hatten mehrere seiner 
phantastischen Visionen eher in Noten als in Worten einen 
geeigneten Ausdruck gefunden. 

Nie hat der Dichter innigere Téne angeschlagen als in 
elegischen Riickblicken auf sein Leben, worin er leise auf 
eigene Erlebnisse, das Voriiberrinnen von Zeit und Gliick 
mit jedem Wellenschlag andeutet, und den Drang zum aus- 
fiihrlichen Erzihlen und Ausmalen erstickt. Mag er’s auch 
einen armseligen Trost nemnen—in der Vergangenheit zu 
stébern. “Quello ch’ @ stato @ stato / Quello ch’ @ morto é 
morto”—Verwehen, Zerstieben, Verklingen, Absterben, das 
leise Sinken all der diirren Blatter des Lebens. Keinen anderen 
Inhalt kennt ja das treueste Buch der Erinnerungen. Auch 
die Wonne der Wehmut ist dem sinnenden und hoffenden 
Pessimisten bekannt; und die Trane floss auch, wo die Erstar- 
rung aller Gefiihle am tiefsten beklagt wird; die einfachste, 
als Kind bereits vernommene Arie, welche ein “Organetto”’ 
nachseufzt, das leise Schluchzen einer Note auf der Fléte 
wecken eine Welt von Erinnerungen, und fort strémen die 
Trinen—“piover ti senti git dagli occhi il pianto’—‘“mi 
sgorga dagli occhi il pianto; / il cor nel petto mi trema’” 

‘ Natiirlich war auch die Erinnerung an die Verse Leopardis rege: “Odo 


sonar nelle romite stanze / L’arguto canto, a palpitar si move / Questo mio 
cor di sasso.” 
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Und nur die verklungene Liebe entlockt dem Dichter 
Tone und fliistert den elegischen Nachgesang. Ins Reich der 
Schatten wandern die, die sein Herz gewonnen; als Schatten 
kehren sie still wandernd in die Grabesnacht. So still auch 
einst im Lenz des Lebens, so sanft, so leise der Schritt! Wie 
schnell flog nun alles vorbei! Von Liebeswonne und Liebes- 
entziicken konnten diese Ergiessungen so wenig wie von 
Stiirmen der Leidenschaften und herbem, schneidenden Weh 
berichten. Uber der Macht der Empfindungen stand priifend 
und richtend die Macht des Griibelns. Aurelio nimmt endlich 
wahr, dass etwas Ungewohnliches sich in seinem Herzen regt; 
er betastet seinen Puls und stellt sich selbst zur Rede; “Pit 
d’ una volta gia avevo pensato all’ amore, e la fantasia mi si 
era accesa in quel pensiero. L’ idea che il sogno potesse ora 
divenire realta mi colmd di deliziosa inquietudine. ‘Sei tu 
innamorato’ ripetevo a me stesso, e tutto a un tratto il cuore, 
uscendo di perplessita, mi rispose: ‘Si sei.’’’ Wunder der 
Beharrlichkeit, der treuen Fiirsorge und Hingebung muss 
auch Viviana vollbringen um den geliebten Mann unverlierbar 
an sich zu fesseln, das Werk der Wiederbelebung und der 
Erlésung der Seele durch die allmiachtige, iiber alles trium- 
phierende Kraft der Liebe nicht scheidern zu lassen. Der 
Sieg der Liebe kommt mehr dem Willen und der Absicht des 
Dichters als dem freien Walten und Ausatmen der Seele zu 
Gute. Eine wohlklingende aber gar zu schwache Leier, welche 
alle die Téne der gliihendsten Leidenschaft, der paradisischen 
Wonne und Extase entbehrt, schligt Graf’s Orpheus in Plutos 
Reich um Euridice zuriickzugewinnen, den Triumph der Liebe 
iiber Tod und Hélle zu verherrlichen® und den Fiirsten der 
Unterwelt zu iiberzeugen: “Cid che si vivo fu, Pluto, non 
muore.”’ 

Wo Pinien und Zypressen in feierlichster Stille das dunkle 
Geheimnis der Welt hiiten, in menschenleeren Tilern, in der 
Waldeseinsameit, vor allem, wo wild die empérten Wellen des 
Meeres die Ufer umbrausen und Wolken ziehen das Himmels- 
licht verhiillend, da regen sich mit lebendigem Schaffensdrang 
die Triume des Dichters. Mochte auch Graf, wie Lenau und 
Leopardi, das finstere Walten der Natur anklagen, die keine 


* Ueber die verschiedenen Bearbeitungen des Themas L’amore dopo 
la morte lieferte Arturo Graf einen schénen Aufsatz. 
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Stimme fiir das Menschenherz besitzt, und blind und uner- 
forschlich iiber alle Schicksale waltet. ‘‘Velata dea che formi, 
agiti, domi / Con odi arcani e con arcani amori, /Io non 
intendo cid che tu lavori’’; den Gram seiner Seele hat doch 
die Géttin teilnahmsvoll selbst getragen, betrauert hat sie 
ihn doch oft genug mit ihrem eigenen Leid und Schmerz und 
den dichten Schleier ihrer Schatten, “la gramaglia/delle 
spioventi rame”’ auf die hohen Gipfel, auf die steil emporragen- 
den Felsen und die einsam zum Himmel strebenden Fichten 
gezogen und ausgebreitet; sie bewegte iiber die Waldesfliche 
“tutta viva di aneliti secreti,” die irrende, seufzende Seele 
des Windes; ordnete den schweigsamen Lauf des Mondes, 
bleich wie eine Verblichene still leuchtend iiber allen Wipfeln; 
sie bot ihm zur Linderung des Erdenwehes und zum eifrigen 
Nachsingen die Lieder anderer Dichter, die nur in ihrer Emp- 
findungsfiille schufen, darunter die wunterschénen Waldlieder 
Lenaus, worin der mitten im Tode ewig dauernde Lebenswechsel 
geriihmt wird: 
In dieses Waldes leisem Rauschen 
Ist mir, als hdr’ ich Kunde wehen, 


Dass alles Sterben und Vergehen 
Nur heimlichstill vergniigtes Tauschen. 


Und sie erschloss ihm die tiefe traumerische Stille und Ruhe 
verlorener, waldumkrinzter Bergseen, sowie das ruhelose 
Toben des Meeres, (“Et ton esprit n’est pas un gauffre moins 
amer’’—so auch Baudelaire), und gab dem “voraginoso / 
Mare sterminator,” das alle Wut der Elemente entfesselte, 
beaingstigend genug um alle erforderlichen diisteren Visionen 
wachzurufen, ihren Segen.® 


* Gewiss veriiert die Kunst Grafs ihre Wirkung wenn sie in eine bloss 
schildernde Poesie verfillt. Zu oft ist das Bestreben bemerkbar alles auszu- 
sprechen, alles ausfiihrlich anzugeben, anstatt leise anzudeuten. Jede Kon- 
zentration wird dann vermieden. Der Dichter vermag nicht iiber seinem 
Werke zu stehen. Er dekorirt anstatt wirklich zu schaffen und zu bilden. 
Er tibt eine unnétige Detailmalerei aus, strebt nach voller Deutlichkeit und 
Genauigkeit, hiuft Beiwérter auf Beiwérter. (‘il gotico traforo”—“‘il gotico 
altare’—“‘la jonica ruina”—Die Grifin stirbt und Aurelio eilt zur Toten: 
“Corsi al letto, le presi la mano . . . povera mano afilata e bianca, come 
frenando le lacrime” u.s.w.) Wissen und Skrupeln des Gelehrten bringen 
mitunter unliebsame Stockungen in die Arbeit des Dichters (Der Held des 
Riscatio irrt in den Ruinen der Termen Caracallas: “Salii per una scaletta, 
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Auch die Kritik, welche einen betrichtlichen Teil der 
Lebensarbeit Arturo Grafs ausfiillte, musste im intimen Bilde, 
im literarischen Essay, in der feinen sorgfaltig, ausgefiihrten 
psychologischen Analyse ihre Stirke aufweisen. Die grossen 
Synthesen, so umfassend auch die unternommenen Studien 
sein mochten, mussten diesem Geiste fremd bleiben. Es 
regten sich in ihm die Forschungsfreude und Wissensbegierde 
eines Renaissancemenschen; und ein Universum hitte er 
gern in seinem Erkenntnissdrang umfasst—“E quanto ha 
il mondo e tenebre e splendori / E mutevoli aspetti e forme 
erranti, / Si dipingon nell’ egra anima mia’’—Unablissig war 
er bestrebt seinen Bildungskreis zu erweitern; iiberraschte 
Jeden mit seiner Vielseitigkeit und Belesenheit; im Gebiete 
der literarischen Gelehrsamkeit waltete and schaltete er wie 
ein Kénig, das Entfernteste riickte er mit seiner Forschung 
nahe. Er hat, ohne eigentliche Quellenstudien zu unternehmen, 





in cima alle mura, 14 dove lo Shelley pensd e compose molta parte del suo 
Prometeo disciolto”’). Auch wirkt mit der unvermeidlichen Monotonie des 
Grundtones dieser Lyrik die Wiederholung einiger Motive und Bilder listig. 
(Per la selva folta e scura . . . / Plassa come un raccapriccio di paura / Un 
gran brivido di vento”—“Passa talor lieve nell’ alto, a volo / Una nuvola 
bianca e fuggitiva”—“E sol lieve sopr’ esso, a quando a quando / Passa una 
bianca e vagabonda vela”—‘Sotto un cielo d’ acciajo brunito / Sullo specchio 
del mare infinito / Passa grave la bionda nave” —‘‘Via per |’intermine piano / 
La negra vela mi tragge” . . . u.s.w.) Einige bei schwacher und matter 
Inspiration gereimte Spielereien, sowie die nicht geniigend assimilierten, im 
eigenen Geist verarbeiteten Einfliisterungen einiger Lieblingsdichter: Dante, 
Petrarca, Foscolo, Leopardi, Prati, Aleardi, Giusti, Lenau, Heine, Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, Baudelaire, Shelley, Wordsworth, Longfellow, die zuweilen 
zu wortlichen Wiederholungen ganzer Verse nétigten, hitten wir gerne preis- 
gegeben.—Unbegreiflich war mir immer das beharrliche Ironisiren im dichte- 
rischen Schaffen dieses zur Ironie und zum Scherze so wenig geeigneten Griiblers 
iiber Weltriitsel. Die schmerz- und leidverklirende Laune, die sich zum Spiele 
und zum Traume der Phantasie gesellt, war im Grunde innige Wehmut, ein 
Zuriickpressen fliessender Triinen. Nannte er sich ja selber einen Dichter 
“che mai le labbra non porse al riso” (“Sulle mie labbra avvelenate il riso / 
Per sempre inaridi’”’); so wenig ziemte ihm die Maske des heiteren Spétters, 
so ungeschickt, schwang er die Geisel des Satyrikers. (Gelungen sind ihm 
nur die humorvollen Schlusswendungen einiger schénen Parabeln, die er 
seinen Lebensmaximen beifiigte.) Die gewollte heinische Wiirze in der Lyrik 
der letzten Jahre ist wohl befremdender als das Heinisiren Carducci’s; und es 
richte sich die Muse, welche die standigen Kontorsionen der Seele, das ge- 
zwungene Lachen nicht leidet, indem sie iiber diese Produkte eine eisige Kiihle 
ausgoss. 
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die Kleinarbeit des Philologen nie gescheut und stets die 
strengste wissenschaftliche Methode befolgt. So gewéhnte 
er sich friih an ein systematisches Sammeln und Sichten; 
und brachte Licht, volle Sauberkeit, volle Ordnung, die be- 
quemsten Ejnteilungen in seinen Tempel des Wissens. Die 
Werke reiften langsam nach, und nahmen seine ganze Geduld 
und Besonnenheit in Anspruch. Musste die Phantasie in 
dieser miihevollen Fahrt nach der Aufsuchung der Wahrheit 
und der Feststellung geschichtlicher Tatsachen im Banne 
gehalten werden, und zwangen ihn Berufspflichten, Neugierde 
und Herzensdrang die verschiedenartigsten Gebiete zu durch- 
wandern, mit allen auch den entgegengesetzen Geistes-und 
Lebensrichtungen vertraut zu sein, so war es begreiflich, dass 
er das regste Interesse, die intimsten Sympathien gerade der 
Erforschung jener phantastischen Legenden und Uberlieferun- 
gen, der Welt des Geheimnissvollen und dunklen Glaubens 
die “fantasiosi esaltamenti del senso del mistero”’ widmete, 
die seiner eigenen Empfindungswelt am niachsten standen. 
Anfinglich stand er unter der Macht der Naturalisten, 
Positivisten und Materialisten, und verbeugte sich tief vor 
den kritischen Dogmen Taines. Auch ihm schwebte als Ideal 
eine “critique scientifique” vor, die zum eifrigsten Studium 
von Rasse und Milieu spornte, und keine Versenkung in die 
einzig schaffende Individualitaét zuliess, ohne “lo studio della 
coscienza sociale,’ wie es in einer der friihesten akademischen 
Reden des Dichters hiess. Dann kamen die unheilvollen 
Regungen der Lombrosianer, Psychophysiologen, Neuro- 
pathiker, und Erblichkeitsphantasten,’? und manche anderen 
Schwankungen musste der Kritiker und Forscher erfahren, 
je nach den philosophischen Anschauungen, die sich im Lauf 
der Jahre seinem Geiste aufdringten; nicht so allerdings, dass 
er wetterwenderisch in der Ausiibung seines kritischen Amtes 
verfuhr, die eigene Urteilskraft schwichte, das Innere in dem 
Bestreben, auch das Aussere zu ergriinden, vernachlassigte. 
Seine Unabhingigkeit wie sein Gleichgewicht hat er im 
Strome der Zeiten und im Wechsel der Ideen bewahrt. Wie 


7Im Riscatio ist das Selbstgestindniss: “Erano da poco venuti in luce, 
e avevano fatto chiasso, i libri del Ribot e del Galton sull’ eredita fisiologica e 
psicologica. Li lessi con grande attenzione, e cosi quanti libri di consimile 
argomento mi vennero nelle mani. 
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seine Dichtung aber musste auch seine Kritik eine Zerstreuung 
aller Lichstrahlen, die wir vergebens um einen Brennpunkt 
sammeln méchten, erleiden. Sie entbehrt einer festen philoso- 
phischen Grundlage, einer kriftigen inneren Struktur. Die 
wirksamste, ziindende Flamme fehlit; es fehlt die belebende 
Gewalt der Seele, jene blitzartige Intuition, welche De Sanctis 
in hohem Maasse besass, und die die kritische Nachschépfung 
sowie das Kunstwerk selbst belebt. Ein sicheres Erfassen des 
Charakteristischen im Individuum, sowie der Hauptmomente 
der Geistesentwicklung bedringte die iibermiissige Liebe zum 
sorgfiltigen Priifen und Anordnen der Detailforschung. Das 
Bedichtige, kiihl E.waigende seiner Natur widerstrebte jedem 
kiihnen Zusammenfassen und Zusammendringen; verlangte 
ein ruhiges, mit sicheren Belegen allseitig gestiitztes Analy- 
siren, ein Nebeneinanderreihen von Tatsachen, das sich nur 
schwerlich zu einem organischen Ganzen gruppirt, und oft 
sich mit einem gar zu passiven Nacherzihlen begniigen musste. 

Die unternommenen Mythen- und Legendenforschungen, 
die stoffgeschichtlichen Untersuchungen boten dem Dichter 
und Kritiker eine gefaihrliche Klippe. Das Fremdartigste, 
oft aus ganz entgegengesetzen Richtungen fliessenden Lebens- 
quellen Entsprungene musste sich einheitlich zusammenfiigen, 
eine stetige Entwicklung zeigen, eine Geschichte bilden. 
Da hatten die gréssten Genies vergebens nach Einheitlichkeit 
gerungen. Arturo Graf gewéhnte sich bald, Glied nach Glied 
seine Kette von Beobachtungen und Urteilen abzuwickeln. 
Er breitete alle seine Schitze aus, und kiimmerte sich wenig, 
rasche Uberblicke iiber das Gewonnene und von seinem Geiste 
Beherrschte zu bieten. Ein Bruchstiick folgt dem andern, 
alle zwar véllig ausgearbeitet, schén und rund abgeschliffen, 
aber doch Bruchstiicke, mégen sie sich auch wie hellschim- 
mernde Perlenausnehmen. Sein letztes Werk iiber die “‘Anglo- 
mania” zeigt am deutlichen dieses vom spréden Stoffe gebotene 
Verfahren des Zergliederns und sorgfiltigen Beschreibens 
und Nebeneinanderstellens geschichtlicher Resultate. 

Der Dichter und Forscher hat sich auch nie andere Kriafte 
zugemutet als die, die er eben besass, er hat nie nach einer 
grossen Literaturgeschichte gestrebt, und war selbst vom 
genialen und in seiner Art uniibertrefflichen Werke De Sanctis, 
besonders was die Darstellung des Mittelalters betraf, un- 
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befriedigt. Er hielt sich an das Episodische, die Ausmalung 
einzelner Bilder. Und wo er, vom Zwange widerstrebenden 
Stoffes befreit, eine intime engbegrenzte Welt beherrschen, 
sein feines Empfinden, den sicheren Blick, die Schirfe seines 
Verstandes aufweisen konnte, gelangen ihm vortrefflich Zeit- 
gemilde und Essays, die auch fiir die zukiinftigen Forscher 
einen unverlierbaren Wert besitzen; man denke an seine 
Studien tiber das ‘“‘Cinquecento,”’ an die feinsinnigen Analysen 
der besten Komédien jenes Zeitalters, die Charakteristik des 
“Scicentismo,”’ die Untersuchungen iiber Dantes Daimonologie, 
iiber die Psyche und die Kunst Manzonis und seines Lieblings 
Leopardis, welche letzteren natiirlich als lose Studien, nicht 
als ein organisches Werk aufgefasst werden diirfen. Ich wiisste 
auch nicht wer den Geist des kampmutigen Verfassers® der 
‘“‘Frusta” besser getroffen als Graf selbst in der gedrungenen, 
noch kurz vor seinem Tode entworfenen Skizze, bei Anlass 
der Forschungen Piccionis. 

Ein miissiges Getindel war ihm so verhasst wie der leere und 
windige Prunk der Rhetoren und Aestheten. Mangelt es ihm ab 
und zu an Tiefe, so ist er immer von erstaunlicher Klarheit und 
Durchsichtigkeit. Nie verlisst ihn die Ruhe, die innere 
Fassung; auch begniigt er sich nicht mit einem hastigen Beriihren 
der Dinge und verlangt nicht nach dem Nervenreiz moderner 
Tageskritiker. Um dieser Ruhe willen, um volle Objectivitat 
zu wahren, hilt er mit seinem persénlichen Empfinden zuriick 
und zerstreut und verfliichtigt die eigenen poetischen Bilder, 
die sich seiner Phantasie aufdringen. Und doch ist ein Mit- 
schwingen seiner Seele bei der Mehrzahl der unternommenen 
kritischen Studien unverkennbar. Die Kritik ist ihm mehr als 
eine Zerstreuung; sie ist ihm eine moralische Pflicht; sie konnte 
ihm Trost bieten; konnte ihn zum eigenen dichterischen 
Triumen und zur Selbstschépfung aufmuntern. ‘“Scrivendo,” 
sagt er im Geleitwort seiner Studie ‘‘Prometeo nella poesia,” 
: molti giorni passai pieni di varie, indimenticabili 
emozioni. Sentiva nell’ anima una espansione salutare, un 
calore benefico quali d’ una giornata diprimavera. . . . Pro- 
vava una dolcezza austera e ineffabile a porger l’orecchio alle 
voci dei poeti Quante volte non m’ apparvero come 
in una visione la cima nevosa del Caucaso, e il punito indoma- 
bile, nella gloria della sua passione. Perché dovrei tacerlo? 
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Da quelle vivificanti contemplazioni uscii sempre rinvigorito 
e migliore.”’ 

So wird man auch nicht leicht vom dauernden Bestandteil 
der literaischen Kritik die Hauptwerke: ‘““Roma nella memoria 
e nelle immaginazioni del medio evo,” “Miti, leggende e 
superstizioni del medio evo” hinweg denken kénnen; ein 
intimer Reiz liegt in diesen Fragmenten und Exkursen, und 
etwas von der Fabulirlust unserer Ahnen befingt uns wenn 
wir, von diesem hellsichtigen Geiste geleitet, mit ihrem Sehnen 
und Sinnen so griindlich vertraut werden. Ein Wunderbares 
fiir unsere Phantasie, und fiir den Forscher von Legenden und 
Mythen eine Quelle immerwihrender Anregung. Nur trete 
man nicht mit einem Gefiihl der Voreingenommenheit an 
dies@ Blatter heran, und harre geduldig auf die kleinen Ent- 
deckungen. So fand ich selbst zu meiner Beschimung beim 
Wiederlesen der mit Unrecht vernachlissigten Studie “Nel 
Deserto” eine Fiille der feinsten Beobachtungen, die mir 
friiher entgingen, und die sich auch der bewandertste Kenner 
mittelalterlicher Askese zu Nutze machen kénnte. 

Bescheidenheit war Grundzug des Wesens dieses Dichters, 
und nichts konnte ihn mehr anwidern als die Sucht einiger 
Modernen, um jeden Preis originell, geistreich, verbliiffend 
erscheinen zu wollen. So wenig wie er sich zu einem Ver- 
kiindiger eines alleinseligmachenden Evangeliums der Poesie 
und der Kritik berufen fiihlte, so gering war auch seine Teil- 
nahme fiir die orakelsprechenden Dutzendkritiker und improvi- 
sirten Genies unserer Tage und ihr leichtfertiges Hinrichten, 
Segnen und Verdammen. Und was in seiner Aestetik als 
fremdes Beiwerk, die bestaindige Riichsichtsnahme auf ethische 
Grundsitze, stérend wirkte, gereichte seinem Charakter zur 
Zierde. Keine Handlung, die nicht von der reinsten Stimme 
des Gewissens geboten wire, kein heisserer Wunsch in dem 
einsamen Manne als eine moralische Erhebung und eine 
gestarktere Geisteserziehung der Menschheit. In den Verord- 
nungen der Hochschulen suchte man bloss eine Stiitze fiir 
das aussere Leben, das sich aller Krafte bemichtigte, und er 
trat in einer denkwiirdigen Rede energisch fiir die Rechte 
des Innenlebens ein; Erziehungsanstalten sollten in keine 
Beamtenfabriken umgewandelt werden, einem héheren Zwecke 
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sollten sie dienen; “tutelare, aiutare, incitare, liberare la 
personalita.” 

Hinab in den reissenden Strom der Menschheit liess er sich 
nicht ziehen; wenn es aber Not tat, hat er sein Scherflein zur 
Linderung der Qualen seiner Mitleidenden beigesteuert, 
bereitwillig, grossmiitig; unbesorgt wenn er auch seine Ein- 
siedelei mit einer Theatertribiine vertauschen musste, wo er 
einmal vor Tausenden,—es war seine letzte Rede—die weise 
Mahnung, das zertriimmerte Messina ja nicht wiederaufzubauen 
in die Luft erschallen liess. Er konnte, so tief sich oit die 
Stacheln des Schmerzes und des Lebensiiberdrusses in seine 
Brust senkten, nur Milde, nur Giite, nur Wohlwollen von 
sich ausstrahlen. Nie suchte und holte man bei ihm vergebens 
Rat. “E uno dei’ miei poeti . . . uno dei miei maestri . . . 
da lui ebbi conforto e consiglio,” so ein Dichter von unsagbarer 
Innigkeit und Gemiitstiefe Giovanni Pascoli. Vieles von 
seinem Lebenswerke wird wohl der Verginglichkeit verfallen, 
nicht unsonst aber, still und sanft, gloomm und verglomm 
sein Lebensstern. 

ARTURO FARINELLI 

University of Turin, Italy 











THE VERB FORMS CIRCUMSCRIBED WITH THE 
PERFECT PARTICIPLE IN THE BEOWULF 


The purpose of this investigation is to study the Verb 
Forms circumscribed with the perfect participle in the Beowulf 
as to their State, Origin and Use. 

A glance at our bibliography will show that in the past a 
number of investigators have tried to explain the verb forms 
circumscribed with the perfect participle in various periods 
of the English language. 

Their method of procedure has usually been as follows. 
First, they counted instances of the use of the inflected and 
uninflected participles; and, finding that the same participle 
occurred sometimes with and sometimes without inflection 
they concluded, that the presence or the absence of inflection 
of the perfect participle did not involve a difference in meaning. 
It was merely an arbitrary matter depending upon the prox- 
imity or the relative position of the perfect participle to the 
word which it modified. (Smith § 138, Note) Second, by 
grouping the circumscribed forms over against the simple 
forms i. e. the perfect and pluperfect vs. preterit, they tried 
to explain the use of the circumscribed forms. The result was 
they found that the circumscribed forms in the period of the 
English language they were investigating corresponded in the 
most cases to the modern English circumscribed forms. How- 
ever, there were some instances that could not be explained 
(Anglia xviii, 389). 

Thorough as these investigations are and as useful*as they 
are, their results are not satisfactory. As to the inflection of 
the perfect participle, we find the same participle in the same 
relative position to the object or the subject, inflected in the 
one case and unflected in the other. As to the uses the method 
indicated above fails to explain a number of them. 

The reasons why these investigations could not arrive at 
any satisfactory results are: 

1) they did not try to explain the origin of these circum- 
scribed forms and thus arrive at the underlying principle that 
governsthem. They proceeded ina merely statistical manner. 

2) disregarding the element of time and place, they treated 
authors who lived in different parts of England and in different 
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centuries, as if the English language had been stagnant in the 
use of its tenses from the 9th. to the 12th. century (Anglia, 
xviii) and as if all the people in England spoke absolutely in 
the same manner. This method is particularly pernicious 
in this case, since the written documents were not numerous 
and, therefore, the authors, not being bound to any literary 
traditions, could exercise great freedom and borrow freely from 
the ordinary spoken language. 

3) they limited their investigation merely to the circum- 
scribed past tenses (Perf. and Pluperf.) and did not take into 
consideration the present and the preterit tense circumscribed 
with the perfect participle. 

In the present investigation we shall not make much use of 
statistics; nor shall we try to include many authors who lived in 
different parts of England and in different centuries. Statistics, 
it seems to us, would merely indicate whether an author had 
a preference for one form of expression or another. They 
could not help us determine the origin or the use of the circum- 
scribed forms. The question of tenses is to a great extent a 
subjective question, reflecting the author’s point of view. 
Therefore we must interpret rather than count instances. And 
since this is a subjective question it seems to us that to include 
many authors, especially if they were separated in locality 
and time would only confuse the issue. 

Therefore we have confined this investigation to the Beowulf 
alone. Since, however, the Beowulf per se does not enable 
us to solve our question, we determined upon the following 
method of procedure. The circumscribed verb forms are much 
clearer in the Old-Saxon Heliand and cast much more light 
upon their origin and original use, than do those in the Beowulf. 
Hence we decided to study the circumscribed verb forms 
in the Heliand first; and then to apply the results obtained to 
the Beowulf and make comparisons. The validity of this 
method will become apparent as we proceed. 


Part I O_p SAxon 


I. State of verb forms circumscribed with the perfect 
participle in Old-Saxon. 
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A. Method of formation. 

In Old-Saxon we find circumscribed verb forms consisting 
of the inflected and the uninflected perfect perticiple and the 
present and preterit of the verbs: hebbian, uuesan, uuerdan, 


a) Active voice: 


1. hebbian: 

754 Than habde ina craftag god 
gineridan uuid iro nide— 

2264 Tho habda sie that barn godes 
ginerid fan theru node— 

5794 So thiu fri habdun 
gegangan te them gardon—C. 

2. uuesan: 

2027 Ne sint mina noh 
tidi cumana. 

4619 Thiu uuurd is at handun, 
thea tidi sind nu ginahid 

3. uuerdan: 

2728 Tho wurdun an themu gertale Iudeo cuninges 
tidi cumana. 

94. Tho uuard thiu tid cuman. 

b) Passive voice. 

1. uuesan: 

4392 Kumad gi—the thar gikorene sindun 

1833 the thar an erdagun 
undar them liudskepea lereon uuarun 
acoran undar themu cunnie. 

2. uuerdan: 

3526 thar uuerdat mina hendi gebundana 
fadmos uuerdad mi thar gefasinod. 


In the active voice, therefore, transitive verbs take hebbian, 
while intransitive verbs take hebbian, uuesan or uuerdan. In the 
passive voice uuesan and uuerdan are used to form circum- 
scriptions. 

B. Position of the perfect participle. 

The position of the perfect participle is not determined by 
any syntactical rule. It occurs both before and after the sub- 
ject or object, both before and after the auxiliary. 


1) Before subject: 


5919 gimerrid wuarun iro thes muodgithahti C 
4400 oft uurdun mi kwmana tharod 
helpa fan iuuun handun 
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2) After subject: 
4020 so uurdun thes godes barnes 
kumi thar gikudid 
2138 Than scal Iudeono filu, 
thes rikeas suni berobode wuerden 
3) Before object: 
3465 habda thuo farmerrid thia morganstunda C 
5746 habdun im farseuuana sorogia ginuogia C 
4) After object: 
2056 Than habas thu nu uunderlico umuerdskepi thinan 
gemarcod far thesoro menigi 
3792 habdun im uuidersakon 
gihaloden te helpu. 
5) Before auxiliary: 
5919 gemerrid uuarun iro thes muodgithahti C 
2989 bedrogan habbiad sie dernea uuihti 
3964 Thuo gifrang ik that thar te Criste cumana uurdun 
bodon fan Bethaniu C 
6) After auxiliary: 
692 quadun that sea ti im habdin giuuendit hugi 
56 that sia habdon bithuungana 
thiedo gihuilica C 

It would be useless to count and compare by statistics the 
number of perfect participles which occur before and after 
the subject, object or auxiliary. The Heliand is a poem and 
the word order may be shifted to suit the case. It suffices for 
us to show that the perfect participle can be used in all of these 
different positions. 

C. Inflection of the perfect participle. 

From the examples given under B it is clear that there is no 
general absolute rule fixing the position of the perfect participle. 
Nor is there any rule relegating the inflected or the uninflected 
perfect participle to any particular position in the sentence. 
However, if we examine those cases in which we would normally 
expect the perfect participle to be inflected according to the 
general rule for the inflection of adjectives, we shall be able 

1. to get an idea of the general state of the inflection of the 
perfect participle in the Heliand and 

2. to arrive at some idea of what the inflection and non- 
inflection of the perfect participle is due to. 

The following table needs no explanation. It groups the 
inflected and the uninflected perfect participles according to 
their relative position to the subject, object and auxiliary. 
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Perfect Participle Follows Subject or Object 


Uninflected Inflected 
_ . . (uuesan 
1) Subj Serdan t perf. part 
365 wuuarun cuman uurdun gikorana—C 
1309 wuerdan gefullit sin cumana (cuman—C!) 
1672  sint gefratoot uuarun gifarana 
1834 uuarun acoran uuarun geuarana 
2224 uurdun giledit—C uuarun cumana 
3527 wuuerdad gefastnod uuesan genemnide 
3919 wuerdad gilestid (uurdun) cumana—C 
4619 sind ginahid sind farlorane 
5670 uuurthun giopanod—C. uuarun cumana—C 
5800 uuurdun bifellun—C uuerdat gibundana 
uurdun underbadode 
sind kumane 
uuurthun giscerida—C 
2) hebbian—obj.—perf. part 
uuesan—subj.—perf. part. 
uuerdan—subj.—perf. part. 
151 _h. unc binoman elleandadi 7 . ina gineridan 
2056 h. uuerdskepi gemarcod 1. se geuuarhtan 
2264 h. sie generid . higunigetalde treuuafte 
2517 h. muod gilatan—C. . achto getalda salda gesagda 
2805 h. mareostan bihauuuan . sundea giuuarhta 
3032 h. sie biuuerid . uuilleon giuuarhten 
4211 h. amahtscepi biuuendid . sie binumane 
4326 h. thiod biuuorpen . uuidersakon gihaloden 
4592 h. scattos githingod . ina gikoranan 
5147 h. herron gisald - hugi undergripanen 
5130 h. craft (thiod) gisamnod . man gispanana 
5419 h. uomos adelid—C. . Sia furfarana—C 


1798 uuerdat antdon 
himilportun anthlidan 

3599 uurdun man faruuorpen 

4020 uurdun kumi gikudid uuarun fadmos gibundene 


odan) 


sint druhtingos druncane 
sint tidi cumana 

sind tidi kumana 

uuarun gisidos gisuikane 
uurdun gertale cumana 
uuerdat hendi gibundana 
uuerdad iunga kumane 
uurdun eosagon kumane 
uurdun underbadode 


717. += wuarun man gihuuorban 
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3) S-part.—uuerdun (uuesun) 
Obj.-part.—h. 


94 
423 
1296 
3736 
4806 


that gitald h. 
sie gimanod h. 
the gicoran h. 
kopstedi gicoran h. 
mi farkopot h. 
(sundea loaan gisald) 


gibithig uuerthan—C. 


4) Obj.-h.-part. 


253 
297 
5647 


sea h. gimahlit 
magad h. giboht 
thena h. giscerid 


ina gicorananh. 


gicoranana uurdun—C 
thea cumana uuarun 
sulica cumana uurdun 
suni berobode uuerden 
thea giskeride sind 

gi gidiuride uuesen 

the gikorane sindun 
sie kumane uurdun 


sie h. giocana 
the h. gicorane 
the h. gicorane 


farspanan 
5736 stedi h. gihauuuan 


Perfect Participle Precedes Subject or Object 
5) h.-part.-obj. 
uuerdan (uuesan)-part-subj. 
692 _h. giuendid hugi 56 


h. bethungana thiedo—C 
3466 h. farmerrid morganstunda—C 5746 h. farseuuana sorogia 
2455 uuerdid farloran spraka 2450 uuerdad farlorana lera 
2826 sind gesetana burgi 
4400 uuurdun kumana helpa 
5761 uuurthun giscerida uueros—C 
5873 uuurthun cumana uuardos—C 
6) Part.-h.-obj. 
part uuerdan (uuesan)-subj. 
105 _gifrumid h. uuilleon 
2337 forgeban h. mahti 
2989 bedrogen h. sie 


5919 gimerrid uuarun muodgithahti 3703 kumana sind tidi 
—C. 3964 cumana uurdun bodon—C. 
1. General state of inflection and non-inflection of the 
perfect participle in Old-Saxon. 
It is clear from the above table that the perfect participle 
occurs both in the inflected and the uninflected form. The pro- 
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portion is about 50% inflected and 50% uninflected in those 
cases in which we should normally expect inflection according to 
the general rule for adjective inflection. However, the circum- 
scriptions with uuerdan and uuesan seem to prefer the inflected 
form of the perfect participle. About 75% of the perfect parti- 
ciples are inflected and 25% uninflected. The circumscriptions 
with hebbian seem to prefer the uninflected form. About 
66°/;% are uninflected, while 33'/;% are inflected. 

2. What was the inflection and non-inflection of the perfect 
participle due to? 

The perfect participle was originally an adjective and 
inflected like an adjective. In the Heliand, however, in about 
50% of the cases in which we would normally expect inflection 
according to the general rule for adjective inflection, the in- 
flection is lacking. Now what was this dropping of the adjective 
inflection due to? 

a) Was it due to the relative position of the perfect parti- 
ciple to the word which it modified? Examples like— 

754 Than habde ina craftag god gineridan uuid iro nide 
2264 Tho habda sie that barn godes ginerid fan theru nodi 

and 
1296 them the he te theru spracu tharod Krist alouualdo gecoran habda 
3037 the iungaron the he imu habda be is gode gicorane— 
show that neither proximity nor remoteness of the perfect 
participle to or from the word which it modifies has any influ- 
ence on the inflection. 

Furthermore types 1, 2, 3, 4 as compared with 5 and 6 in 
our table show that the position before or after the word which 
the perfect participle modifies had no influence on the inflection. 
We find inflected and uninflected perfect participles both before 
and after the words which they modify. 

Therefore position cannot be said to have had any in fluence 
on the inflection of the perfect participle. 

b) Was it due to the nature of the verb per se? 

There are undoubtedly some perfect participles which 
cling to the inflection more tenaciously than others: kuman, 
kiosan, nerian, uuirkian. However, even some of these drop 
the infiection at times and other verbs fluctuate. 

754 -2264 nerian (see above) 


1296-3037 kiosan (see above) 
365 Siu uuarun is hiuuiscas, cuman fon is cnosla 
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561 bihuui gi sin te thesun lande cumana. (C-cuman) 
3703 that im kumana sind iro tidi touuardes 
3526 thar uuerdar mina hendi gebundana 

fadmos uuerdad mi gefastnod 

Therefore, it is clear that the presence or the absence of 
inflection cannot be reduced to a certain class of verbs and be 
said to be due to the verb per se; though certain verbs cling to 
the inflection more than others. 

As a consequence there are only two possibilities open to 
us: either 1) to assume that the perfect participle could drop its 
inflection on general principles because the tendency was in- 
herent in the language; and that there was no difference between 
the inflected and the uninflected form, except perhaps a rhetori- 
cal one, such as “‘Satzmelodik,’’ poetic license etc. This, 
however, seems to be begging the question. For, why did not 
adjectives enjoy the same liberty, especially when used with 
uuerdan or uuesan? 


3919 Thesa quidi uuerdad wuara liudiun gilestid 


or 2) to assume that when the perfect participle is inflected 
it has adjective force, and when it is uninflected it has lost its 
adjective force. And that, therefore, there is a subjective differ- 
ence involved. We accept this latter view. 

D. Tense value of circumscribed verb forms. 

1. Inflected perfect participle. 

The perfect participle was originally an adjective denoting 
state or condition resulting from the action of the verb. Hence 
we must assume that in all the circumscribed forms in which the 
perfect participle retained its inflection it was felt as an adjec- 
tive and that, therefore, the tense of these circumscriptions 
was determined by the tense of the auxiliary. They were asa 
consequence either present or preterit. 


hebbian: 


754 than habde ina craftag god 

gineridan uuid iro nide, that inan nahtes thanan 

an Aegypteo land erlos antleddun, . . . 
Not: then God had saved him; but then God saved him i.e. 
had or kept him as a saved one, brought him into safety, so 
that (or in as much as) people conducted him to Aegypt. The 
time expressed in habde gineridan is not prior to but contempo- 
raneous with, if indeed not later than, antleddun. 
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Compare: 


56 habdon bithuungana thiedo gihuilica—C 
294 that sie habde giocana thes allouualdon craft 
991 ihe ina gicoranan habdi 
habda enna se geuuarhtan 
Tho habda thero gumono thar 
the neriendo Krist niguni getalde, 
treuuafte man 
So habde tho uualdand Crist 
for them erlon thar ahto getalda 
salda gesagda: 
1482 habed he sundea geuuarhta 
1958 habad uuilleon geuuarhten 
2990 habbiad sie geuuitteu benumane 
3037 the he habde gecorane C.f. 2902 
3792 habdun uuidersakon gihaloden 
4147 habdun ina gicoranen te thiu 
5164 habdun hugi undergripanen 
5413 habdun man alla gispanana—C 
5746 habdun farseuuana sorogia—C 
5865 habit sia furfarana C 


uuesan: 
a) Passive. 


4392 Kumid gi . . . the thar gikorene sindun endi antfahad thit craftiga riki 
that gode that thar gigereuuid stendid 
(who are chosen, not who have been chosen) 
3319 so motun gi thar gidiuride uuesen 
(Not, verherrlicht worden sein, but verherrlicht sein) 
C.f. 3219. 
3002 im is helpono tharf 
thea liudi sind farlorane, farlatan habbiad 
uualdandes uuord, that uuerod is getioflid, 
dribad im dernean hugi, ne uuilliad iro drohtine horieen 
Israhelo erlskepi, ungilobiga sind 
helidos iro herron: (are lost, not have been lost) 
thie motun uuesan suni drohtines genemnide. 
(genannt sein; not genanni worden sein) (be called; not have been called) 
Stod that barn godes 
fast under fiundun: wuarun imu is fadmos gebundene, 
tholode mid githuldiun so huat so imu thiu thiod to 
bittres brahte: 
(were tied, not had been tied) 
C.f. 2826. ° 


b) Active. 


4931 Uvarun imu thea is diurion tho 
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gesidos gesuikane, al so he im er selbo gisprak: 

Ni uuas it thoh be enigaru blodi, that sie that barn godes 
lioben farletun, ac it uuas so lango biuoren 

uuarsagono uuord that it scoldi giuuerden so: 


His dear disciples were fled from him, as he predicted. It 
was not due to their own timidity that they fled, there existed 
long before the word of the prophets, that it would happen thus. 


2060 Nu sind thina gesti sade, 

sint thine druhtingos druncane suido 

is thit folc fruomod: 
(are satisfied—therefore: are quenched not have been quenched.) 
1227 Sume uuarun sie im eft Iudeono cunnies, 

fegni folcskepi: wuarun im thar gewarana te thiu 

that sie uses drohtines dadio endi uuordo 

faron uuoldun, habdun im fegnien hugi 

uureden uuillion: 

(were come or gone there) 

C.f. 632 
3426 hiet thiem at erist geban 

thia that lezt uuarun liudi cumana 

uueros te them uuirke, endi mid is uuordon gibod 

that man them mannon iro mieda forguldi 

alles at aftan them thar quamun at erist tuo 

uuillendi te them uuerke.—C. 

(Were come, not had come, since uuarun cumana is parallel to quamun) 
Compare uuarun acumana 5876 

uuarun cumana 5609-1264-350. 
Gihugde (2663-2492-2446) and gehoriga (82-2982) are probably pure ad- 

jectives. 


uuerdan: 
a) Passive. 


12 sia uurdun gicorana te thio 
that sie than euangelium enan scoldun 
an buok scriban.—C 
(They were chosen i, e, became, entered into the state of being chosen ones) 
17 sia gicorana uurdun C 
2138 Than scal Iudeono filu, 
thes rikeas suni berobode uuerden 
2450 ac uuerdad thar so farlorana lera mina 
3526 thar uuerdat mina hendi gebundana 
4850 uurdun underbadode 
5761 wuurthun giscerida C 


b) Active. 
3964 Thuo gifrang ik that thar te Criste cumana uurdun 
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bodon fan Bethaniu endi sagdwn them barne godes 

that sia an that arundi tharod idsi sendin, 

(uuarun cumana and sagdun are in the same tense: i.e. 
became such as are here and said) 


Compare: 


558 _nio her er sulica cumana ni uurdun 

2225 endi uurdun thar giledit tuo, 
cumana te Criste—C 

2728 wuurdun tidi cumana 

3633 uuerdad iunga kumane 

4401 uurdun mi kumana tharod 
helpa fan iuuun handun 

4466 uurdun eosagon alle kumane 

4825 antat sie te Criste kumane uurdun 

5873 Thuo uurthun oc an thia burg 
cumana Iudeono uuardos—C. 


2. Uninflected perfect participle. 

In order to understand the tense value of the circumscribed 
forms in which the perfect participle is not inflected, though 
the general rule for adjective inflection would demand inflection, 
we must begin with cases like the following: 


3919 Thesa quidi werdad uuara 
liudiun gilestid 

Here the adjective uwara has retained its inflection. It 
must, therefore, be felt to belong to quidi. The perfect partici- 
ple gelestid has lost its inflection and with it its adjective force. 
Hence, it cannot be felt to belong to quidi. The only alterna- 
tive, then, is to construe it with uuerdad. 

Now the perfect participle by its very nature denotes 
resultant state or completion; hence, since it cannot denote 
resultant state, owing to the fact that it had lost its adjective 
force, it must, since it belongs to the verb denote completed 
action. In other words, the circumscriptions with hebbian and 
uuesan and the uninflected perfect participle denote completed 
action in present or past time. They are therefore, perfect or 
pluperfect tenses. The cases with uuerdan and the uninflected 
perfect participle are present and past tenses; but differ from 
the cases with inflected perfect participles in so far as they 
denote completed action; whereas the former denote state or 
condition. 
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Our conclusion that the circumscriptions consisting of the 
uninflected perfect participle and some form of the verbs 
hebbian or uuesan are perfect or pluperfect tenses is confirmed 
by the fact that we find intransitive verbs circumscribed with 
hebbian and the uninflected perfect participle which are un- 
doubtedly perfect and pluperfect tenses. Such forms mark a 
very advanced stage of tense development, as will be shown 
below. Thus we may be sure that perfect and pluperfect forms 
actually existed in Old-Saxon. 


5794 So thiu fri habdun gegangen to them gardon 


The following forms we interpret as denoting completed 
action: 


hebbian: 


Perfect 

4808 Nu uuirdid sniumo herod 
cuman mid craftu the mi farcopot habad 

2056 Than Aabas thu nu uunderlico uuerdskepi thinan 
gemarcod far thesoro menigi 

151 habad unc eldi binoman elleandadi 

1960 habad antfangan fader iuuuan 

2517 habit gilatan—C. 

2989 bedrogan habbiad sie dernea uuihti 


Pluperfect 
3464 Sum thar oc an undern quam, 
habda thuo farmerrid thia morganstunda 
thes daguuerkes forduolon—C. 
(Many a one came at noon had missed the morning hours the 
day’s work. habda farmerrid, forduolon are prior to quam) 
5417 Thuo uuarth that cuth obar all 
huo thiu thiod habda duomos adelid—C 
(Then that became known everywhere how the people had cast the 
lots. Habda adelid is purely temporal and prior to uuarth cuth. 
5146 tho bigan imu thiu dad aftar thiu 
an is hugea hreuuan, that he habde is herron er 
sundea losen gisald (had sold) 


Compare: 


94 gitald habdun: 105 gifrumid habdi: 253 habda gimahlit: 

297 habda giboht: 423 gimanod habda: 692 habdin geuuend it: 

1296 gecoran habda: 2336 fargeban habdi: 2805 habde bi- 
hauuuan: 

3033 habde biuuerid: 3736 gikoran habdun: 4211 habdun bi- 
uuendid: 
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4226 habde biuuorpen: 4594 habdi gethingod: 5736 habdun- 
gihauuuan.—C 
uuesan: 
a) Passive. 


Perfect 
1671 Oc mugun gi an iuuuom hugi marcon 
uueros umbi iuuua geuuadi, huuo thie uurti sint 
fagoro gefratoot thea hir an felde stad, 
berhtlico gebloid. 
. . have been beautifully arrayed (have flowered beautifully) 
. schén geschmiickt worden sind (aufgebliiht sind) 
Pluperfect 
1830 Forstodun uuise man 
that he so lerde, liudeo drohtin 
uuarun uuordun so he geuuald habde, 
allun them ungelico the thar an erdagun 
undar them liudskepea lereon uuarun 
acoran under themu cunnie: 
uuarun acoran—is clearly a pluperfect tense on account of erdagun. 
It does not mean who were chosen ones in former days, but who had been 
chosen in former days. 
ne uuissa huarod siu sia uuendian scolda; 
gimerrid uuarun iro thes muodgithahti.—C 
. . . her thoughts had been confused—waren verwirrt worden. 


b) Active. 


Perfect 
4619 Thiu uurd is at handun thea tidi sind genahid—have come. 
—have approached. 
1672 has been discussed above 
560 Gi-sculun mi te uuarun seggean 
for thesun liudio folke, bihuui gi sin te thesun lande cumana 
- alas amie apraate “  cuman—C! 
M-are come; C-have come 
Pluperfect 
365 Siu uuarun is hiuuiscas, 
cuman fon is cnosla, cunneas godes 
bediu bi giburdiun. 
Uuarun cuman—is clearly a pluperfect tense here. Of course, the lack 
of inflection can also be explained on the ground that the subjects are 
masculine and feminine, i.e. common gender. 
Tho gefrang aftar thiu 
Herodes the cuning thar he an is rikea sat, 
that uuarun thea uuison man uuestan gehuuorban 
ostar an iro odil endi forun im odran uueg: 
. that they had turned and were going. 
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uuerdan: 
a) Passive 
Present 
3919 Thesa quidi uuerdad uuara 
liudiun gilestid. 
1798 than uuerdad iu andon aftar thiu 
himilpostun anthlidan 
79 ni muosta im erbiuuard 
an iro iuguthedi gibithig uuerthan—C 
1309 Thes motun sie uuerdan an them rikia drohtines 
gefullit thurh iro ferhton dadi 
Preterit 
2223 endi uurdun thar giledit tuo 
cumana te Criste, thar hie im thuru is craft mikil 
halp endi sia helda, endi liet sia eft gihaldana thanan 
uuendan an iro uuillion.—C 
Sie wurden herzugeleitet und wurden (deshalb) solche die zu Christo 
gekommen waren, i.e. zu Christo gekommen seiende. 
uurdun giledit—is preterit and denotes action and not state. 
( “ ) cumana denotes state. 


Compare: 


3599 uurdun faruuorpen 
4021 uurdun gikudid 

5670 uuurthun giopanod—C. 
5800 uuurdun bifellun.—C 


b) Active. 

There are no instances in which the uninflected perfect 
participle occurs in the active with uuerdan. Probably because 
such forms would be identical in meaning with the simple verb. 

The difference between the circumscribed form with inflected 
perfect participle and the circumscribed form, with uninflected 
perfect participle is, therefore, a subjective one; the former 
denoting state or condition, the latter denoting completed 
action. The following examples from the German and the 
English will help make the matter clear. 


I have the letter written (State or condition—Present) 

I have written the letter (Completed action—Perfect) 

He war gone, when I arrived (State or condition—Preterit) 

He had gone, “ “ “ (Completed action—Pluperfect) 

The house was built, when I arrived (State or condition—Preterit) 

The house had been built, when I arrived (Completed action—Pluperfect) 
Compare also the German: 
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Die Tur wird geschlossen—denoting mere action. 
“ ist “ -— & state or condition. 
“ “4 és —worden—completed action. 


In our discussion we have omitted all those cases in which 
the perfect participle would normally be uninflected. Such 
cases can be determined only from the context, and can be 
solved only by specialists in Satzmelodik, as Prof. Sievers. 


II. Or1IcGIN OF THE CIRCUMSCRIBED VERB FoRMS AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF PURE TENSE ForMS 


A. Origin of the Circumscribed Verb Forms. 

a) If we examine the Heliand, we shall find that the 
Aktionsarten (Aspects of the verb) were still a potent 
factor in Old-Saxon. The author of the Heliand is 
very discriminating in his treatment of the Perfective 
verbs (Perfective-inchoative-resultative) and Dura- 
tive verbs. 

1) Intransitive perfective verbs take uuerdan and 
uuesan in the circumscribed verb forms; in- 
transitive durative verbs take hebbian. 

2) Durative verbs are used with biginnan; pre- 
fective verbs are not. 

3) Durative verbs can form a present participle; 
perfective verbs do not. 

4) The perfect participle of cuman does not take 
the prefix gi- 

These facts will suffice to show that the 
distinction between perfective and durative 
verbs was still felt in Old-Saxon at the time 
the Heliand was written. 

b) On the other hand there is evidence that the “Aktion- 
sarten” were not so keenly felt anymore as in times 
gone by. Our evidence is derived: 

1) From the use of the simple and the compound 
verbs. Behaghel points out in his “Syntax des 
Heliand”’ §186 that under apparently similar 
conditions sometimes the simple sometimes the 
compound verb is used. He attributes this 
to the fact that such verbs contain both per- 
fective and durative aspects or that in such 
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verbs neither the one nor the other aspect was 
clearly marked. 

We, however, are inclined to believe that in 
many of these cases the simple verb had lost 
its perfective force (we are not concerned here 
with the durative verbs) and was felt as a mere 
tense form. Therefore, if the author wanted to 
impart the perfective force to the verb he had 
to form a compound. This seems especially 
clear in the case of verbs like uuerdan and 
giuuerdan. 


1373 So uuirdid them the that godes uuord scal mannon marean: 
3691 Uue uuard thi—thes thu te uuaarun ni uuest 
thea uurdegiskefti the thi noh giuuerden sculun 


Or it may have been due to the fact that 
even the compound verb had lost its perfective 
force and was felt as a mere tense form; so 
that both the simple and the compound verb 
were mere tense forms. 

2) from the use of the prefix gi. The prefix gi was 
originally the prefix par excellance for imparting 
perfective force to verbs. At the time the 
Heliand was written it must have lost its 
perfecting force to a great extent. In the 
perfect participle it must have been felt as a 
mere grammatical prefix in many cases, for 
the verb gangan takes gi in the perfect parti- 
ciple. 

3) from the presence of actual perfect and pluper- 
fect tenses, especially of intransitive verbs 
with hebbian. This will be shown below. 

Hence we see that on the one hand the distinction between 
durative and perfective verbs was carefully observed in Old- 
Saxon; while on the other hand the perfective verbs were losing 
their perfective force. Or in different words, we can detect 
two tendencies in Old-Saxon, the one tending to break down 
the feeling for “Aktionsarten” and developing pure tenses at 
the expense of the “Aktionsarten;” the other tending to 
discriminate between the Aktionsarten and thus preserving 
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the feeling for them against the encroachment of the tense 
tendency. 

Now these two facts 1) that the feeling for “Aktionsarten”’ 
was still alive and 2) that many verbs were losing their inherent 
“‘Aktionsforce” and taking on pure tense value gave rise to the 
circumscribed verb forms. 

In the present paper we are concerned only with the Cir- 
cumscriptions formed with the perfect participle and these 
arose from an effort to circumscribe the perfective “Aktionsart”’ 
(perfective-inchoative resultative). 

The following examples will show that the “‘Aktionsarten”’ 
were circumscribed: 


686 Tho uuard morgan cuman 
uuanum te thesero uueroldi. Tho bigunnun thea uuison man 
seggean iro suebanos: 

Here uuard cuman and bigunnun seggean are parallel 
constructions conveying parallel ideas. An examination 
of the Heliand shows that biginnan is used only with durative 
verbs. Therefore, it was necessary in Old-Saxon to resort to 


some other means if one wanted to express with a perfective 
verb an idea parallel to biginnan and a durative infinitive. The 
author of the Heliand did this by using uuerdan and the perfect 
participle. 


The above expression then means: 


Morning entered into a state of being here (wurde ein da-seiender) 
the wise men began to tell. . . 


Both constructions are, therefore, from a subjective point 
of view ingressive. Considering them objectively uuard kuman 
is composed of two perfective verbs uuerdan and kuman; 
bigunnan seggean is composed of a perfective verb biginnan 
and a durative verb seggean. Therefore, uuard kuman is a 
circumscription of the perfective ingressive “Aktionsart” and 
bigunnan seggean a circumscription of the perfective durative 
ingressive Aktionsart. 

(It may be well to note here, that if kuman had preserved 
its full perfective force at the time of the Heliand, there would 
have been no need of this circumscription; quam alone could 
have expressed the perfective ingressive Aktionsart. C-f. 
Streitberg PBB 15 and Got. Elembch §249 and Anmerkg.2. 
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Furthermore if we consider uuerdan a durative perfective verb 

then uuard kuman is also durative perfective ingressive.) 

Compare further the following: 

3436 Uui quamun hier an moragan—endi tholodun hier manag te dage ara- 
biduuerco-C. 

558 _ nio her er sulica cumana ni uurdun eri fon odrun thiodun 


350 Forun thea bodon obar all 
thea fon them kesura cumana uuarun 


bodspaha uueros 


In the case of quamun (3436) it is impossible for us to deter- 
mine whether the Aktionart was felt or not. 

Cumana uurdun (558) means: never before did such men 
become “‘such as are in the state of being here i.e. da-seiende.” 
We must think only of the moment in which they entered 
into this state. We have here a circumscription of the per- 
fective (durative) ingressive ‘‘Aktionsart.” 

Cumana uuarun (350) means: these messengers who were 
“in the state of being here i.e. da-seiende.”” We have here a 
circumscription of the perfective (durative) effective Aktion- 
sart. This form is not to be taken for a pluperfect tense as the 
German “waren gekommen.”’ 

In the case of transitive verbs we find the same attempt to 
circumscribe the “Aktionsarten,” by means of an auxiliary and 
the perfect participle. Whether at first two different auxiliaries 
were used, as in the case of intransitive verbs, cannot be deter- 
mined. One example would tempt us to assume as much: 


41 endi al that sea bihlidan egun giuuarahtes endi giuuahsanes—C 


However, the verb hebbian would suffice for both perfective 
ingressive (i.e. to come into possession of something) and the 
perfective effective (i.e. to be in a state of having come into 
possession of something) 

991 quad that he ina gicoranan habdi 

selbo fon sinun rikea 
he came into or was in a state of having come into possession 
of him as a chosen one i.e. had him as a chosen one (or merely 
chose him.) 

In all these cases the perfect participle is inflected when in- 
flection is required according to the general rule for adjective 
inflection. The perfect participle denotes state or condition 
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and the tense is determined by the tense of the auxiliary i.e. 
they are either present or preterit. 
B. Development of pure Tense forms. 

Originally there were but two tenses in Germanic, the 
present and the preterit. And the circumscribed “Aktion- 
sarten’’ were present or preterit. 

However, the tendency to develop tenses did not cease 
when once the “Aktionsarten” were circumscribed. It soon 
began to encroach upon these circumscribed forms. There were 
many cases in which the perfect participle was normally unin- 
flected, and being uninflected it lost its close connection with the 
object or subject. 

Now the difference between the perfective “‘Aktionsart”’ 
and a pure tense form consists merely in this, that the perfec- 
tive “‘Aktionsart” emphasizes the point reached i.e. state at- 
tained and the tense denotes the action. Therefore, the perfect 
participle having lost its connection with the object or subject 
and consequently its adjective force, was felt to belong to the 
auxiliary; and not to denote state attained but action com- 
pleted. Thus the perfect and pluperfect tenses began to be 
developed. 

The first perfect and pluperfect tenses with hebbian were, 
of course, formed of transitive verbs; but the intransitive verbs 
soon began to follow in their wake. The transition from the 
perfect and pluperfect tense of a transitive verb to the perfect 
and pluperfect tense of an intransitive verb was perhaps as 
follows. 


a) Transitive verb with neuter object. 
3278 al hebbiu ik so gilestid 


b) Verbs with pred. modifier of quantity or inner object. 
46S __ the habda at them uuiha so filu uuintro endi sumaro 

gilibd an them liohta 
c) Verbs with clause as object. 


469 Im habda giuuisid uualdandas craft 
langa huila, that hi ni mosta er thit lioht ageban 
1984 Habda-gelerid thea liudi huo sie lof gode uuirkean scoldin. 


d) Cases with a Gen. or Dat. object. 


505 _siu habde ira drohtine uuel githionod te thanca. 
5330 Hie mid is wuordon habit dodes gisculdid: C 
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It is easy to see how such constructions, especially the verbs 
with inner object, would pave the way for any intransitive 
durative verb to form a perfect and pluperfect tense. The 
perfective verbs, of course, formed their perfect and pluperfect 
tenses with uuesan. 

In the present presentation of the circumscribed forms we 
have disregarded Latin influence completely. While we do 
not discredit Latin influence entirely, still we fear that it may 
easily be exaggerated and overestimated. Moreover, if we can 
explain such phenomina as circumscribed verb forms on the 
ground of innate tendencies in the language itself, we feel that 
we are probably nearer the truth, than if we assume that they 
are a slavish imitation of a foreign construction. The fact that 
we find similar circumscriptions in other Indo-European 
languages would merely indicate that they are innate in all 
these languages. They may have been developed independ- 
ently. One language affected another in this respect, probably 
no further than that it helped promote this tendency of circum- 
scribing verb forms, after it had once been started in the other. 


III. Uses of the Circumscribed verb forms. 


A. Circumscribed Aktionsarten. 

It was said above that the circumscribed “Aktionsarten”’ 
owed their origin to the fact, that the tense tendency was en- 
croaching upon the ‘“‘Aktionsarten.”’ It was also pointed out that 
the circumscribed “Aktionsarten’’ were very probably all perfec- 
tive (durativ) ingressive, and perfective (durativ) effective. 
Therefore, the non-circumscribed forms must be either pure 
tense forms or perfectiv momentan. The circumscribed tense 
forms, which grew out of these circumscribed “Aktionsarten”’ 
are, of course, pure perfect and pluperfect tenses in the case of 
circumscriptions with hebbian and uuesan; and present and 
preterit tenses, in the case of circumscriptions with uuerden. 

A comparison will make clear the use of the circ. “Aktion- 
sarten” 


1) Simple verb 

uuesan: 

3426 hiet thiem at erist geban 
thia that lezt uuarun liudi cumana 
uueros te them uuirke, endi mid is uuordon gibod 
that man them mannon iro mieda forguldi 
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alles at aftan them thar quamun at erist tuo 
uuillendi te them uuerke.—C 
uuarun cumana and quamun are parallel): the former denotes 
were in a state of having come, (perf. durat. effectiv), the latter 
denotes came and is a pure tense form or perfectiv momentan. 
The difference between the two forms is, therefore, merely 
a subjective one. 


Compare: 563-565. 


hebbian: 
1199 cos im the cuninges thegn Crist te herran 
4147 habdun ina gikoranan te thiu 
cos is a mere tense form 
habdun gikoranan is a circumscribed Aktionsart. The difference between 
the two forms is subjective. 
uuerdan: 
557 Ic gisiu that gi sind ediligiburdiun 
cunnies fon cnosle godun: nio her er sulica comana ni uurdun 
eri fon odrun thiodun; sidor ik mosta thesas erlo folkes 
giuualdan thesas uuidon rikeas. Gi sculun mi te uuarun seggean 
for thesun liudio folke, bihuui gi sin te thesun lande cumana. 
Tho spracun im eft teggenes gumon ostronea 
uuordspahe uueros: ‘Uui thi te uuarun mugun’ quadun sie. . . . 
‘bihuui uui quamun an thesan sid herod 
fon ostan thesaro erdu’. 
The difference between: 
cumana uurdun 
sim cumana (C cuman’) 
quamun 
is a subjective one. 
uurdun cumana denotes, became such as are in a state of being 
here. It is perf. ingressive. 
sim cumana denotes are such as are in the state of being here. 
It is perf. effective. 
quamun denotes merely came. It is either a pure tense form 
or it may be perf. momentan. 
2) Compound verbs. 

We need refer here only to our discussion of §186 in Behagh- 
el’s Syntax des Heliand and then consider the following 
examples: 

(II A b 1) 
1199 cos im thi cuninges thegn Crist te herran 
1186 gecurun im thana neriandan Krist helagna te herron. C.f. 147 
4147 habdun ina gicoranen te thiu 
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Here the author is again making a subjective distinction: 
cos is a pure tense form, 
gicurun is perfect momentan, and 
habdun gicoranen is perfect (durative) effective. 


3) Circumscribed tense forms. 


It was stated above that the difference between the circum- 
scribed “Aktionsart” and the circumscribed tense forms was 
a subjective difference; the circumscribed ‘“Aktionsart’’ 
denoting state or condition, the circumscribed tense denoting 
completed action. Here we must point out a peculiarity in 
the use. We often meet with a sudden shift in point of view. 
1957 So hue so iu than antfahit thurh ferhtan hugi, 
thurh mildean mod; so habad minan ford 
uuilleon geuzrhten endi oc uualdand god 
antfangan fader iuuuan, 

3526 thar uuerdat mina hendi gebundana 
fadmos uuerdad mi thar gefastnod. 

Such sudden shifts in point of view must not cause us too 
much surprise. They are characteristic of the old writers. C-.f. 
Kellner: Historic Outlines of English Syntax, § 9 “The syntax 
of older periods is natural, naif, that is, it follows much more 
closely the drift of the ideas, of mental images; the diction, 
therefore, looks as if it were extemporised, as if written on the 
spur of the moment, while modern syntax fettered by logic, is 
artificial, the result of literary tradition, and, therefore, far 
from being a true mirror of what is going on in the mind. . . .” 

Also we would suggest as a possible explanation the fact 
that the author, being an ecclisiast or at least one versed in 
scriptures, was trying to imitate the parallelism in the Hebrew 
poetry of the psalms. Compare especially 3526-3527. 

Futhermore the following might be referred to for com- 
parison, 

He was gone when I arrived 
Hehad gone “ “ “ 
Die Tiir wird geschlossen 
Die Tir ist geschlossen 

These phrases merely indicate a shift in point of view in 
the author’s mind. 

We would also call attention to the following sentence 
taken from Raabe’s Der Hungerpastor p 511. “(Der Brief) 
musste dem Poststempel zufolge, am vorigen Abend in den 
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Briefkasten geworfen sein.’’ We certainly would expect geworfen 
worden sein! 

We are well aware that since the Old-Saxon language is 
clez rly i in a transitional stage, there will be investigators who 
wil) cho e:.ge our method of procedure and our interpretation. 
For exa. le, it will be pointed out to us that sentences like 
the following occur: 

4405 Huan gisah thi man enig 
bethuungen an sulicun tharabun? 
2150 than findis thu gesund at hus (C-gesundan!) 


magoiungan man 
Here bethuungen and gesund are uninflected. However, 
such cases are so rare that they can hardly be considered as 
the regular practice. They are rather to be considered as the 
exception. Futhermore, would it not be possible to regard— 
bethuungen—as purely temporal and not as denoting state? 
In that case it would denote completed action and not state 
attained. This would account for the lack of inflection, namely 
on annology of the perfect participle in the circumscribed tense 
forms. As to—gesund—(if indeed M is the correct reading), 
we may assume that here the adjective is loosing its inflection 
and following in the wake of the uninflected perfect participle. 
At any rate we cannot see that such cases militate against our 
method of procedure. 

As to our interpretation of the circumscribed verb forms 
and our explanation of the sudden shift from one form to 
another, we would refer to our present day use of the perfect 
and the preterit tenses. We know of no rule that marks 
definitely the distinction between these two tenses, and we 
often meet with a sudden shift from one to the other owing 
to a change of point of view in the author’s mind. Considering 
the fact that the distinction between the circumscribed Aktion- 
sart and the circumscribed tenses was much more subtle than 
the distinction between the preterit and the perfect tenses is 
today, and the fact that the perfect tense was just being devel- 
oped and that it had no literary tradition behind it, we need 
not marvel that the author is subjective in his use of these forms. 


B. Circumscribed tense forms. 


The tense value of the perfect and the pluperfect in Old- 
Saxon corresponds to our modern English perfect and plu- 
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perfect. Their use as compared with that of the preterit is 
also the same as in modern English. 


1) There is a subjective difference between the perfect and 
the pluperfect as compared with the preterit. The perfect 
and pluperfect denote completed action with reference to the 
present or past. The preterit denotes merely past action. 

5710 all so is uuillio geng 
endi hie habda gimarcod er manno cunnie—C. 

2) Sometimes the preterit is used in place of the perfect or 
the pluperfect just as in modern English (Kellner §366 §373), 
due to a survival of the original use of the preterit, at a time 
when there were only two tenses and the preterit performed 
the function of the perfect and the pluperfect. We are con- 
cerned with this question here only in so far as it furnishes 
further proof for the fact that the use of the tenses is a sub- 
jective matter. 

In the following cases the preterit is probably used for the 
perfect: 


1) Simple verb: 


2151 mod is imu an luston, 
that barn is gehelid, so thu bedi te mi C.f. 523 bidun 


2) Compound verb: 
3254 Nu ik thi sulica giuuald fargaf 

that thu mines hiuuiskes herost uuaris, 

mannages mannkunnies, nu scalt thu im mildi uuesan 

liudiun lithi. 

In the following cases we should probably prefer the 

pluperfect: 
1) Simple verb: 
$873 Thuo uurthun oc an this burg cumana 


Iudeono uuardos thia obar themo grabe satun alla langa naht.—C 
C.f. 5876 quamun 4724 uuas 4934 uuas 


2) Compound verb: 
5947 Thuo uuarth thie helago Crist 

eft opanlicoo oder sithu 

drohtin gitogid, sithor hie fan dode astuod,—C 

C.f. 4996 gesprak, 3609 giscop, 2293 auuohs 

This list is not intended to be exhaustive. These few 

examples have merely been given to show that the preterit 
can be used for the perfect and the pluperfect tense. 
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From the above presentation it is clear that the use of the 
circumscribed ‘“‘Aktionsarten” as compared with the tenses, 
and the use of the circumscribed tenses as compared with the 
simple preterit form is subjective. 


Part II. BEowuLFr 


The Heliand was written about 830. The manuscript 
of the Beowulf is usually accepted to have been made in the 
eleventh century, though the individual poems of which it 
consists were composed some centuries before. 

Now to appreciate the comparison, which we are going 
to make, we must bear in mind: 

I. The Saxons who went to “England” with the Angles 
in about 450 spoke Saxon just as well as their brothers and 
sisters and relatives who stayed behind on the continent. 
They did not change their language as soon as they set foot 
on the island. They enployed the same vocabulary and the 
same grammatical constructions as their Saxon relatives on 
the continent. Their language had the same innate tendencies 
as that of their fellow Saxons in Saxony. Therefore, if con- 
ditions had been identically the same on the island as on the 
continent, the Saxon dialect in “England” and the Saxon 
dialect on the continent would have developed in identically 
the same way. 

II. Conditions on the island, however, were not the same 
as on the continent. Without mentioning the many other 
factors which may influence the course of development of a 
language, we need point out here only the one fact, that Saxon 
came in contact with another language. Though, to be sure, 
it almost completely supplanted the other language, neverthe- 
less we cannot assume that it did not experience some influence. 

III. Our present manuscript of the Beowulf was made 
about two hundred years later than the manuscript of the 
Heliand. And in general the language of the Beowulf shows 
a later stage of development than the language of the Heliand. 

Turning to the Beowulf now, we find that the circumscribed 
verb forms offer at first sight a very bewildering and complexing 
aspect. And, indeed, a study of the beowulf alone would not 
enable us to ascertain the fundamental principles that govern 
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the formation and use of the circumscribed verb forms and 
their origin. 

We can, however, understand them if we compare them 
with the circumscribed verb forms in Old-Saxon. Though we 
may detect some differences between the circumscribed verb 
forms in Old-Saxon and those in the Beowulf, still the similarity 
between them in general is so clear that we can easily discover 
that they are due to the same causes and the same tendencies. 

An examination of the Beowulf shows that 
I. the state of the circumscribed verb forms in Anglo-Saxon 
is, with some modifications the same as that of Old-Saxon; 

for we find 

1, that the method of circumscription is the same. The 
same auxiliaries are employed: habban, wesan, weorthan. 
Active 
weorthan: 
824 Denum eallum weard 

after Pam wil-raese willa gelumpen (perhaps passive) 
1233 paer wiis symbla cyst, 

druncon win weras: wyrd ne cudon, 

geé-sceaft grimme, swa hit agangen weard 

eorla manegum, syddan aefen cwom 

and him Hrodgar gewat to hofe sinum, 


rice to riste. 

wesan: 

361 Her syndon geferede feorran cumene 
ofer geofenes begang Geata leode: 


Pone yidestan oret-mecgas Beowulf namnad 
3078 Oft sceall eorl monig anes willan 
wraec adreogan, swa us geworden is 
2726 (wisse he gearwe 
pat he dig-hwila gedrogen hifde 
eordan wynne; Pa wis eall sceacen 
dogor-gerimes, dead ungemete neah) 


habban: 


202 pone sid-fit him snotere ceorlas 
lyt-hwon logon, Peah he him leof waere; 
hwetton higerofne, hael sceawedon. 
Hafde se goda Geata leoda 
cempan gecorone, Para Pe he cenoste 
findan mihte; 

940 nu scealc hafad 

purh drihtnes miht daed gefremede, 
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De we ealle aer ne meahton 
snyttrum besyrwan. 

104 fifel-cynnes eard 
won-saelig wer weardode hwile, 
siddan him scyppend forscrifen hafde. 

407 Wes pu Hrodgar hal! ic eom Higelaces 
maeg and mago-Pegn; Adbbe ic maerda fela 
ongunnen on geogorde. 


Passive: 
weorthan: 


1240 benc-Pelu beredon, hit geond-braeded weard 
beddum and bolstrum. 


wesan: 


1821 Waeron her tela 
willum bewenede; Pu us wel dohtest. 


Therefore, the method of formation of the circumscribed 
forms is the same in the Beowulf as in Old-Saxon. 
2. Position of the perfect participle. 

The position of the perfect participle is unsettled in Anglo- 
Saxon just the same as it was found to be in Old-Saxon. 
wesan: 


361 Her syndon geferede, feorran cumene. . . . Geata leode 
Aux.- part-subj. 
1137 a wis winter scacen . ‘ 
Aux-subj-part. 


habban: 


408 hiibbe ic maerda fela ongunnen. . 
h-obj-part 
2382 hifdon hy forhealden helm. . 
h-part-obj. 
2708 and hi hyne Pa begen abroten hafdon 
obj-part-h. 
weorthan: 
2962 paer weard OngenPio ecgum sweorda, 
blonden-fexa on bid wrecan 
Aux-subj-part. 
3062 pa sio faehd geweard 
gewrecen wradlice 
subj-aux-part. 


413 siddan aefen-leoht 
under heofenes hador behoien weorded. 
subj-part-aux. 
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Hence it is clear that the position of the perfect participle 
is not fixed but is free, just the same as in Old-Saxon. 
3) Inflection of perfect participle 

In Old-Saxon it was found that the inflection of the perfect 
participle was not due to the position of the perfect participle; 
nor could it be said that a certain class of verbs was always 
inflected and others not. The inflection was due rather to a 
subjective difference between the inflected and the uninflected 
form. 

The following table will show in what positions the inflected 
and the uninflected perfect participle occur in the Beowulf. 
To be sure, only those cases are considered in which the perfect 
participle should normally be inflected according to the general 
rule for adjective inflection. 


Inflected Uninflected 
weorthan 
none none 
wesan 
361 syndon geferede feorran cumene 388  sint wil-cuman!! 
leode 


1000 _heorras tohlidene 
1247 waeron gearwe (adj?) 
1821 waeron bewenede 


habban 
205 hiafde cempan gecorone 2381 hifdon forhealden helm 
940 hafad daed gefremede 3047 hiafde edne genyttod 


104 him forscrifen hafde 

1295 anne hifde befangen 
These examples are, indeed, too few in number to enable us 
to detect any underlying principle regarding the inflection and 
the non-inflection of the perfect participle. However, in Old- 
Saxon we found that the inflection and the non-inflection of 
the perfect participle involved a subjective difference. There- 
fore, since Anglo-Saxon and Old-Saxon are related as they are, 
and since we can discover no other principle in Anglo-Saxon 
that would explain the inflection and the non-inflection of the 
participles we may safely assume that the same principle 
obtained in both languages; namely that the inflection and the 
non-inflection of the perfect participle involve a subjective 
difference. 


1Probably a semi-technical term. 


“- 
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4) Tense Value 

It was found in Old-Saxon that, wherever the perfect 
participle was inflected, it was felt as an adjective belonging 
to the noun and the tense of the circumscribed form was deter- 
mined by the tense of the auxiliary. Wherever, on the other 
hand, the perfect participle was not inflected, though in accord- 
ance with the general rule for adjective inflection, we should 
expect inflection, it was felt as belonging to the verb and the 
circumscribed verb form was a pure tense form i.e. the ones 
with hebbian and uuesan were perfect and pluperfect tenses, 
the ones with uuerdan were present or preterit. The difference 
between the circumscribed verb form with inflected participle 
and the circumscribed verb form with uninflected perfect 
participle was merely a subjective one; the former denoting 
state or condition attained, the latter denoting completed 
action. 

There were many cases in which we found a surprising 
sudden shift from the one to the other in the same sentence. 
This, however, we concluded was characteristic to the style 
of the older authors. They were more subjective and naif in 
their style than the modern writers, who are hampered by 
grammatical rules and literary tradition. 

The following table will give a list of all the cases in which 
the perfect participle is inflected and of all the cases, in which 
the perfect participle is not inflected, though according to the 
general rule for adjective inflection we should expect it to be 
inflected. The cases in which the participle would normally 
not be inflected are, of course, disregarded here. 


Active 
Inflected Uninflected 


20S hiifde cempan gecorone him forscrifen hifde 

940 hafad daed gefremede hiafde sele-weard aseted 
anne hafde befangen 
hafad faehde gestaeled 


hine gegyred hifde 
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1600 _hine abroten hifde 

2322 héafde land-wara befangen 

2381 hafdon forhealden helm 

2454 hafad daeda gefondad 

2707 hyne abroten hafdon 

2725 diag-hwila gedrogen hifde 
eordan wynne 

3047 hifde ende genyttod 

3076 hiafde est gesceawod 

826 hifde gefaelsod sele genered 

829  hiafde gilp gelaested 


CORO OO EEO EOE eee SCHEER EHO EERE EEE EHO EEE HEE EEE EE 


361  syndon geferede 
1000 heorras tohlidene 
1821 waeron bewenede 
1247 waeron gearwe (adj?) 


These few exampies would not enable us to detect any 
underlying principle, especially in a case of this kind, which 
involves a subjective distinction. However, a few facts 
can be detected and these together with a comparison of con- 
ditions in Old-Saxon will help us arrive at an understanding 
of the circumscribed verb forms in Anglo-Saxon. 

1. We find pure perfect and pluperfect tenses of intransitive 
verbs with habban in Anglo-Saxon: 


2631 hie gegan hiafdon. 


Such forms show an advanced stage of tense formation, 
and, therefore, we know that perfect and pluperfect tenses 
actually did exist in Anglo-Saxon. 

2. The perfect participle of cuman does not take the prefix 
gi—. Neither did it in Old-Saxon. 

3. The perfect participle of cuman and kiosan tend towards 
the inflected form. The same was true in Old-Saxon. 

4. Adjectives inflect the same as in Old-Saxon. 


446 ac he me habban wile dreore dahne Anglo-Sax. 
1523 Tho namun ina wrede man so gebundanan Old-Saxon 
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Thus we see that conditions in Anglo-Saxon were the same 
as conditions in Old-Saxon. Hence, we can infer that the 
difference between the circumscribed form with inflected and the 
circumscribed form with uninflected perfect participle was also 
the same. Wherever the participle is inflected it is felt as an 
adjective belonging to the noun and the circumscribed form 
denotes state or condition and is present or preterit; wherever 
it is uninflected it is felt as belonging to the verb and the circum- 
scribed form denotes completed action and is perfect or pluper- 
fect in the case of habban and wesan; and present in the case of 
weordan. The difference between the two circumscriptions is 
therefore a subjective one. 


We need not discuss all the examples. A few will suffice 
to prove this statement. 


1821 Waeron her tela 
willum bewendede; pu us wel dohtest. 
waeron bewenede and dohtest are same tense; therefore 
preterit (were kindly served, you treated us well) 
Hifde se goda Geata leoda 
cempan gecorone, Para Pe he cenoste 
findan mihte 
had of the Goths people chosen companions (i.e. chose companions, so 
that he had them as chosen ones in his possession) 
Nu scealc hafad 
purh drihtnes miht daed gefremede 
Pe we ealle aer ne meahton 
snyttrum besyrwan. 
Now this warrior has a deed performed; not has performed a deed. (present) 
361 Her syndon geferede feorran cumene 
ofer geofenes begang Geata leode 
Hither are borne come from afar over ocean’s course people of the Goths. 
(present) 
and nu oder cwom 
mihtig man-scada wolde hyre maeg wrecan 
ge feor hafad faede gestaeled, 
and now is come another mighty fell destroyer who would her son avenge 
she far off has established warfare. (perfect-c.f. 2453 and others) 
H4afde kyninga wuldor 
Grendle to-geanes, swa guman gefrungon, 
sels-weard aseted Pluperfect. 


II. Origin of the Circumscribed verb forms. 


In our study of the Heliand we believe to have been able 
to show that the circumscribed verb forms were due to an 
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effort to maintain the perfective “Aktionsart” (perfective, 
inchoativ, resultativ) against the encroachment of the tense 
tendency in the Old-Saxon language. The result was that the 
perfective ‘‘Aktionsart” was circumscribed with hebbian, 
uuesan and uuerdan. From these circumscriptions of the 
perfective “Aktionsart” the circumscribed tenses were de- 
veloped. We also showed how the intransitive durative verbs 
come to take hebbian; while the intransitive perfective verbs 
took uuesan in the circumscribed tenses. 

Now if we find that the author of the Beowulf discriminates 
in the same way in his choice of the auxiliary for perfective 
and durative verbs, we can assume that these circumscriptions 
owe their origin to the same causes. 

The following table will give a summary of all the intransi- 
tive verbs in the Beowulf.’ 

Perfective intransitive Durative intransitive 
alumpen wis 
was sceacen 


(1137-1125-2307) 
syndon cumene 


gewaden hifde 
geseten hifdon 
hifde forsidod 
hafast gefered thaet 
swa us geworden is 
(1305) 
wis gegongen hafad geworden thaet 
(821-3036) hafde gegongen thaet 


The examples given above show that perfective verbs take 
wesan, alimpan, sceacan, cuman, weorthan; durative verbs 
take habban, gan, gewadan, gesittan, forsithian, geferan. 


2 E. Classen says in his “History of the English Language,” (London 
1919) pp. 28-29: “In the compound tenses Old-English used the auxiliaries 
haban ‘to have’ and wesan ‘to be.’ Intransitives were conjugated with 
wesan and transitives with haban.” 

This statement undoubtedly needs revision. 
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A few cases need special attention: 

3079 geworden is, and 1305 was geworden are regular, 
according to the rule that perfective verbs take wesan. In 
line 2027, however, we find hafad geworden. The use of habban 
may be explained on the following grounds, 

1) Any verb may contain perfective or durative meaning 
(Behaghel §186). Therefore, in these circumscribed forms 
the author will use either wesan or habban according as he 
wishes to express the perfective or the durative force. 

2) the verb weordan is used here in the sense of appear 
to, seem proper. It is used in a transferred or unusual sense 
and, therefore, we may assume that it has lost its perfective 
force. Hence the use of habban. 

1855 hafast gefered (1221) and 894 hifde gegongen are 
regular in as much as both are durative verbs and are here 
inclining towards transitive sense. 2821 wis gegongen (821- 
3036) is probably derived from gegan and is therefore perfective. 

In 1550, hafde forsidod is either felt to be durative or it 
shows that habban is usurping the place of wesan. 

Thus we can detect the same underlying principle as in 
Old-Saxon. Therefore, we can conclude that the circumscribed 
verb forms in Anglo-Saxon originated in the same way as those 
in Old-Saxon, namely from an effort to circumscribe the per- 
fective ““Aktionsart.” 

However, it would seem that the Aktionsarten were not so 
distinctly felt in Anglo-Saxon as in Old-Saxon; for 

1) geweorSan occurs in the place of weordan in the circum- 
scribed verb forms: 

3062 Ppa sio faehd geweard gewrecen wradlice 


2) Circumscriptions with weordan are rare, or may be said 
to be dying out and supplanted by wesan: 


1311 Hrade wis to bure Beowulf fetod sigor-eadig secg. 
643 ‘pa wis eft swa aer inne on healle 
pryd-word sprecen 
1400 pa wiis Hrodgare hors gebaeted, 
wicg wunden-feax. 
1630 pa wis of pim hroran helm and byrne 
lungre alysed. 


3) habban seems to be infringing upon wesan wherever the 
Aktionsart is not clearly felt: 
2027 hafad geworden 








2. 
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III. Use of the Circumscribed Verb Forms. 
1. Circumscribed Aktionsart 
In Old-Saxon it was seen that the use of the circumscribed 

“‘Aktionsarten” as compared with the pure tenses was deter- 
mined by the subjective point of view of the author. That 
the same principle holds true for Anglo-Saxon can be seen from 
the following: 
Simple verb 
569 Leoht eastan com, 

beorht beacen godes; brimu swadredon, 

Paet ic sae-niissas geseon mihte, 

windige weallas. 
Compound verb 


115 Gewat pa neosian, siddan niht becom, 
hean huses, hu hit Hring-Dene 
after beor-Pege gebun hifdon. 


Circumscribed Aktionsart 


361 Her syndon geferede feorran cumene 
ofer geofenes Pegang Geata leode: 


Com in 596 is proably merely a tense form; becom in 115 
is probably perfectiv momentan; syndon cumene is perfectiv 
(durativ) effectiv. 

Compare also the following transitive verb: 


2819 aer he bael cure—before he chose the pile (pure tense) (wihlte) 
2639 he usic on herge geceas to Pyssum sid-fate—he chose us in his band for 
this expedition (perf. momentan) (erwahlte) 
205 hafde cempan gecorone—he chose companions so that he had them. 
(Perf. effect or ingress.) 


The difference between the circumscribed Aktionsart and 
the circumscribed tense form is also subjective: 


940 Nu scealc hafad 
purh drihtnes miht daed gefremede, 
Pe we ealle aer ne meahton 
snyttrum besyrwan. 
2451 Symble bid gemyndgad morna gehwylce 
eaforan ellorsid; odres ne gymed 
to gebidanne burgum on innan 
yrfe-weardes, Ponne se an hafad 
Purh deades nyd daeda gefondad. 
—940 Now this warrior has through the Lord’s might a deed performed 
which we all ere could not with cunning machinate. 
2451 ever will he be reminded every morning of his offspring’s death; another 
heir he dares not await within his burghs when the one has through 
death’s necessity expiated his deeds. 
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The difference between these two sentences is, I take it, 
the same as between: 


I have the letter written and 
I have written the letter. 


2. Circumscribed Tenses. 

Just as in Old-Saxon, so the tense value of the perfect and 
pluperfect in Anglo-Saxon correspond to the perfect and plu- 
perfect tenses in modern English. Their use as compared with 
the preterit is also the same as in modern English. 

a) There is a subjective difference between the perfect and 
the pluperfect as compared with the preterit. The perfect 
and pluperfect denote completed action with reference to the 
present or the past. The preterit denotes merely past action. 


1187 hwéit wit to willan and to word-myndum 
umbor wesendum aer arna gefremedon (did-performed) 
474 hwiit me Grendel hafad 
hyndo on Heorote mid his hete-Pancum 
faer-nida gefremed (has done) 
104 fifel-cynnes eard 
won-saelig wer weardode hwile, 
siddan him scyppend forscrifen hdfde 
375 ___ is his eafora nu 
heard her cumen, sohte holdne wine. 
(is come (-for-)he sought) 


b) Sometimes the preterit is used in place of the perfect and 
the pluperfect. 
Preterit for perfect: 


656 Naefre ic aenegum men aer alyfde, 
siddan ic hond and rond hebban mihte 
pryd-irn Dena buton Pe nupa. 
(Never have I to any before entrusted. . . . ) 


Preterit for pluperfect. 
1978 Gesit pa wid sylfne se pa siicce genis, 

maeg wid maege, siddan man-dryhten 

purh hleodor-cwyde holdne gegrette 

meaglum wordum. (had come—had greeted) 
227 ~—gode Pancedon, 

piis pe him yd-lade eade wurdon. had been (become)—geworden waren. 
692 Naenig heora pohte pit he panon scolde 

eft eard-lufan aefre gesecean, 

folc odde freo-burh, Paer he afeded wis, 

ac he hifdon gefrunen, pit hie aer to fela micles 
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in Pim win-sele wil-daed fornam, (had taken) 
Denigea leode. 
C.f. 2160 hifde—2174 geaf. 


Results: 


In summing up the results, we must bear in mind that the 
Beowulf is a poem and that the language is in a transitional 
stage. As a consequence, a circumscribed form may occassion- 
ally be used in place of a simple or a compound verb; or a 
simple or compound verb in place of a circumscribed form. 
However, the general elegance of the poem would constrain 
us to believe that such cases are very rare. Our results are as 
follows: 


I. State of the circumscribed verb form in the Beowulf. 


1. We find circumscriptions consisting of the perfect par- 
ticiple and some form of the verbs habban, weordan, 
wesan. 

2. The position of the perfect participle is not determined 
by any syntactical rule. It may occur before or after 
the subject or object and before or after the auxiliary. 

3. The inflection of the perfect participle is not dependent 
upon its position in the sentence; nor can it be said 
that it is due to the nature of the verb per se. It is 
due ‘rather to a subjective difference in the point of 
view of the author. 

4. As to the tense value, the circumscribed forms with 
inflected participle are present or preterit and denote 
state or condition. The forms with uninflected par- 
ticiple and habban and wesan (in those cases in which 
we should expect inflection according to the general 
rule for adjective inflection) are perfect and pluperfect 
and denote completed action. The forms with weordan 
and the uninflected participle are present or preterit and 
differ from the form with inflected participle in so far as 
they denote completed action while the form with 
inflected participle denotes state or condition. The 
cases in which the perfect participle would nor- 
mally be uninflected we did not discuss here. They 
can be determined only from the context or by 
“Satzmelodik.”’ 
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II. Origin of the circumscribed verb forms. 


The circumscribed verb forms arose from an effort to 
maintain the perfective ‘‘Aktionsart’” against the 
encroachment of the tense tendency. From these 
circumscriptions of the perfective ““Aktionsart”’ the cir- 
cumscribed tenses arose. As a consequence the 
circumscribed tenses (perfect and pluperfect) of in- 
transitive perfective verbs took wesan; the intransitive 
durative verbs and all transitive verbs took habban. 
In the Passive the circumscribed forms with weordan 
became pure present and preterit forms, the circum- 
scribed forms with wesan became perfect and pluperfect. 
However, the “Aktionsarten” are not so clearly felt 
in Anglo-Saxon as they were in Old-Saxon. Weordan 
seems to be dying out and to be replaced by wesan. 
Habban is intruding upon wesan wherever the “‘Aktion- 
sart”’ is not distinctly felt. 


III. Use of the circumscribed verb forms. 


1. The use of the circumscribed ‘‘Aktionsart’”’ as com- 


pared with the simple and the compound verb and the 
circumscribed tense forms is determined by the subjec- 
tive point of view of the author. 


. The use of the circumscribed verb forms as compared 


with the simple preterit form is also subjective. 

a) The perfect and the pluperfect denote completed 
action with reference to the present or the past. 
The preterit denotes past action. 

b) The preterit is sometimes used in place of the 
perfect or the pluperfect. 

GrorGE F. Lussky 


University of Minnesota 
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HEINE’S FAMILY FEUD—THE CULMINATION OF HIS 
STRUGGLE FOR ECONOMIC SECURITY 


Among the chapters in Heine’s life which a new Heine 
biography will have to rewrite substantially is Heine’s struggle 
with his relatives over the estate of his deceased uncle, the 
millionaire Solomon Heine. The version of Strodtmann, Heine’s 
chief biographer, still commonly accepted by serious students, 
was based on very incomplete data and written with an obvious 
bias in Heine’s favor. It limited itself chiefly to quoting ex- 
tracts from Heine’s letters calculated to put all the blame on 
Solomon’s heirs and to reinforcing these utterances with strong 
invectives of his own. In pursuing this course Strodtmann, 
doubtless in good faith, propagated Heine’s own official version 
of the matter—a version woven out of very thin tissue, as one 
discovers in scrutinizing its fabric without prejudice, but 
which, by force of repetition, has gained such a foot-hold among 
Heine’s admirers that it is likely to stand for a long time despite 
anything to be said against it.! 

The new edition of Heine’s correspondence*® happily pre- 
sents such a wealth of data concerning this struggle, in the 
form of letters by Heine, letters to Heine, and letters exchanged 
between other parties in Heine’s behalf, that it is possible to 
reconstruct from them, almost without a gap, the entire his- 
tory of the campaign, or rather series of campaigns, which 
Heine conducted against his uncle’s heirs. The nature of this 
miniature warfare may hold the reader breathless upon dis- 
covering the subtle cunning lurking behind apparently innocent 
manoeuvres, the stealth and ingenuity of covert advances, 
feinted attacks and strategic retreats; and shock him by the 
ruthlessness and perfidy encountered at every step; but no 
portrait of Heine can lay claim to truth without pencilling in 
these sinister traits of his character and blending them con- 
vincingly with those that lend sensitiveness and spiritual 
refinement to his features. 


1 Even Friederich Hirth, the indefatigable collector and editor of Heine’s 
correspondence, repeats substantially, in his introduction to Volume One, the 
Strodtmann legend. 

? Heinrich Heine’s Briefwechsel. Herausgegeben von Fr. Hirth; vol. I, 
1914, G. Miiller, Miinchen; vol. II, 1917, G. Miiller, Miinchen; vol. III, 1920, 
Propylien-Verlag, Berlin. 
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On December 28, 1844 Heine learned from his sister the 
news of his wealthy uncle’s death. Altho this announcement 
shocked him to such an extent that he was unable to shed a 
tear, he felt no uneasiness concerning the stipulations of his 
uncle’s will; in fact, he regarded his economic future as assured, 
and his thoughts were already engaged with the erecting of a 
biographical monument of gratitude to his benefactor. When, 
therefore, a few days later Carl Heine, Solomon’s son and heir- 
in-chief, communicated to him the fact that instead of liberally 
increasing his annuai pension his uncle’s will left him a legacy 
of a paltry 8000 marks, coupled with an offer on Carl’s part 
to continue the pension on condition that Heine submit to 
his censorship any manuscript he might write in regard to 
Solomon,‘ Heine was thrown into a state of utter panic. He 
at once sent Carl a declaration of open war and began to mar- 
shal all the forces at his command for a fight to the finish. 
Heine’s sojourn at Paris had been punctuated by an almost 
incessant series of personal and literary polemics; into all of 
them he plunged with a certain zest, keyed up by the con- 
sciousness of displaying his fine swordsmanship, wont to play 
with his adversary for the sake of the spectacle, to taunt and 
bait his victim before driving home the final thrust. Here 
is a struggle of a totally different order. This is a silent, under- 
ground fight; the combatants are interlocked with clenched 
teeth; no spark save that of hate glitters in their eyes; and its 
conclusion finds Heine crumpled on the ground, bleeding and 
broken. 

To understand this struggle it is indispensable to review 
in all conciseness, yet omitting no salient feature, the circum- 
stances which led up to it, namely Heine’s relations to his uncle 
and his uncle’s family during all the previous years; to know as 
precisely as possible the extent to which Heine derived financial 
support from his uncle, as well as the manner in which it was 
solicited and bestowed; to sift in so far as possible the charges 
and counter-charges of Heine and his uncle’s family; and to dis- 
cover to what extent a tie of genuine affection linked Heine to 
his uncle and his kin. Only then it will be possible to apportion 
justly the blame for Heine’s disappointed hopes and claims. 


* Heine to his sister, Dec. 29, 1844. 
* Heine to Detmold, Jan. 9, 1845. 
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From the time of his adolescence, Heine’s relations to his uncle 
were of a double nature. On the one hand, Solomon had under- 
taken to launch Heine on a mercantile career, and he had every 
reason, from his practical business-man’s viewpoint, to be 
highly disgusted with his nephew’s incompetence and his 
indifference to his business. On the other hand, Heine, im- 
mediately upon arriving in Hamburg in 1816, fell vioiently in love 
with his uncle’s daughter Amalie; or, to put it more correctly, 
he had come to Hamburg with the fixed idea of falling in love 
with his cousin, which he proceeded to do forthwith, only to 
meet with the rebuff that rankled in his heart for years to 
come. The situation is complicated by ‘the well-known fact 
of Heine’s falling in love with Amalie’s sister Therese seven 
years later, when the old wound burst open and festered until 
the latter’s marriage to Dr. Halle in 1828. 

Whatever one can say about Heine’s love for his two cousins 
must be tinged with speculation, since, as practically every 
Heine scholar will agree, his love poetry must be ruled out as 
a source of positive evidence. The few letters handed down 
to us, in which Heine unburdens himself in regard to his love, 
make it clear beyond a doubt that Heine believed himself to 
be genuinely in love with his cousin Amalie, and that he suffered 
cruelly upon finding his desires thwarted; but they also make 
the supposition more than probable that Heine was in love rather 
with the idea of marrying one of his cousins than with their 
persons. As regards Amalie, at any rate, it is absurd to speak 
of Heine’s passion for her as love at first sight; it was rather a 
love in anticipation of sight, for when Heine had last seen 
Amalie, two years before coming to Hamburg, they had both 
been still mere youngsters, and as to Heine, he was even upon 
arriving in Hamburg still in the early high-strung stages of 
adolescence. What is more likely, therefore, than that Heine, 
his imagination filled with tales of his uncle’s wealth and luxury, 
his consciousness of his own intellectual superiority strained 
to the most exaggerated pitch, should from the outset have spun 
dreams of falling heir to a substantial share of the goods of this 
earth, accumulated by the slaves of the stock-market whom he 
felt to be immeasurably beneath him. In view of the fact that 

* As convincingly established by Beyer in his book: “Der junge Heine.” 
Bonner Forschungen 1911. 
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to the end of his life Heine clung in theory and practice to the 
claim that the money magnates of the earth, and more particu- 
larly his wealthy relatives, owed him a living commensurate 
with his luxurious tastes and his rank as an intellectual, the 
assumption that Heine was, perhaps subconsciously, actuated 
in part by pecuniary motives even at the time of his first wooing 
of Amalie, can not be lightly dismissed. 

If Heine was impressed with the influential position which 
his uncle commanded in Hamburg society, he none the less, 
during the time of his Hamburg apprenticeship, did not rate 
his personality any higher than that of the average banker and 
stock-jobber.* It would be strange under these circumstances 
if Heine had succeeded in meeting his uncle outwardly on the 
terms of complete subordination and respect which the latter 
was wont to be shown by the other members of his family. It 
is far more likely that Heine, in keeping with his then ostenta- 
tiously rebellious attitude, made his uncle feel that he, the 
poet, was condescending in honoring him with his society. This 
attitude of Heine’s and his utter failure in business doubtless 
laid the foundation for the sometimes good-natured, sometimes 
violent contempt which marked the relation of uncle to nephew 
until Solomon’s death. Solomon’s letters to Heine show that 
he always continued to rate him as an irresponsible youngster, 
a sort of entertaining good-for-nothing, who must constantly 
be shown his place, even if it takes the cane to do it. 

A few years later, at the university, Heine found himself 
living on his uncle’s charity, grudgingly enough given, partly 
because Solomon resented the spirit in which it was accepted 
and partly because he regarded it as wasted. In the meantime, 
however, Heine had learned to a certain extent to keep his 
feelings in check and, except when carried away by the passion 
of the moment, to appeal to his uncle by flattery rather than 
haughtiness. What grave psychological mistakes he made even 
then is shown by his dedication to his uncle of the ‘““Tragédien 
und lyrisches Intermezzo”’ in 1823—a move which provoked 
Solomon’s violent wrath.’ The old man, who had no conception 
of his nephew’s poetic talent, can scarcely be blamed for resent- 


* Clearly shown by the tone of his reference to his uncle in his second letter 
to Sethe, October 27, 1816. P 
? Heine to Varnhagen, June 17, 1823. 
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ing seeing his name coupled with a cycle of lyrics which the 
initiated, who knew of Heine’s passion for his uncle’s daughter, 
could not but regard as an out and out falsification of reality. 
Heine must have known that his uncle could not judge his 
poems on the basis of their aesthetic merits. The fact that 
he nevertheless risked this dedication is an early striking in- 
stance of his vanity getting the better of his judgment. 
During Heine’s years of study Solomon’s name appears 
frequently in his letters to intimate friends. The thermometer 
of his relations with his uncle was constantly changing, largely 
because his own attitude was far from stable. He could not 
bring himself to do without his uncle’s support, at the same time 
that he felt it below his dignity to accept it. Constantly planning 
to arrange his affairs in such a way as to make his uncle’s aid 
unnecessary for the future, his good intentions were contra- 
dicted at every step by the soliciting and accepting of gifts 
which tightened the meshes of his dependence. The irksome- 
ness of his dependence was aggravated by constant humiliations, 
the common lot of poor relatives, and poison was added to 
bitterness when Heine felt himself regarded—rightly or wrongly 
—by the members of his uncle’s household as an intruder, 
spied upon and slandered, for the purpose of undermining the 
last vestige of his uncle’s confidence in him. Thus Heine, 
suspicious in the extreme, would scent foul play whenever his 
uncle’s pocketbook remained closed; he would react now by 
writing a letter which he characterized as a masterpiece of 
dignity and scorn, another time he would boast of not even 
deigning to thank his uncle when the latter again opened his 
purse in a particularly reluctant way; but a third time he was 
equally certain to beg forgiveness submissively and to pile 
flattery upon Solomon: to wheedle him into new concessions. 
One would expect this chapter to be closed with Heine’s 
graduation from Géttingen in the summer of 1825. But as 
his plans, either to practice law in Hamburg or to become a 
lecturer at the University of Berlin, came to nothing, we find 
him depending upon his uncle after as before, with their rela- 
tions fluctuating as much as ever. In December 1825 he dates 
a letter to his friend Moser ‘‘Verdammtes Hamburg,’ but 
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® December 14, 1825. 
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during the first days of January he finds his uncle very gracious.°® 
Trouble thickens again when a friend of Heine’s, a certain 
Cohn, takes it upon himself to play the intermediary between 
nephew and uncle, by telling the latter a long tale of woe and 
indiscreetly intimating that Heine had lost money in gambling. 
Heine, while freely admitting his gambling a little later to his 
easy-going friend Merkel,’ denies this to the conscientious 
Moser with an access of fury which would have been quite 
intelligible even had there been no truth in the accusation." 

This incident was smoothed over, but matters came to 
a much more serious crisis in consequence of Heine’s London 
trip in 1827 when, in addition to funds provided him by his 
uncle for the voyage, he cashed in a check for 200 pounds which 
he had induced his uncle to give him merely as a matter of 
form on the plea that it would serve as a very effective intro- 
duction to the Rothschild family. All in all, he must have 
drawn a pretty penny out of his uncle’s pocket on that occasion, 
for he spent over 210 pounds in London, according to one letter 
of his,” and over 300 according to another,” and yet managed 
to send an order for 800 Talers to his friend Varnhagen for 
safe keeping, to provide for an emergency.“ Thus, on one 
occasion at least, he did not practice the proverbial poet’s 
improvidence. As to the 200 pounds obtained by trickery, 
we have Solomon’s own words to vouch for the charge. In a 
letter of December 26, 1843, stimulated to good humor by a 
typical Hamburg Christmas dinner, he took occasion to recall 
to his nephew this little old time trick by recounting the story 
in the form of an anecdote—just by way of a reminder that 
old scores were not forgotten.” 

From the year after the London incident we have a letter 
of Heine’s to Solomon, written for the purpose of effecting a 


* Heine to Moser, Jan. 9, 1826. 

1 Heine to Merkel, July 25 and August 16, 1826. 

1! Heine to Moser, Feb. 14, 1826. 

2 Heine to Merkel, August 20, 1827. 

% Heine to Varnhagen, October 19, 1827. 

4 ibidem. 

% This letter, the authenticity of which can scarcely be questioned, is 
found, along with several other letters of Solomon’s which I have occasion 
to refer to repeatedly, in the volume of “Heine-Reliquien,” edited by Gustav 
Karpeles and Max Heine-Geldern. Berlin 1911. 
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reconciliation. The tone of this letfer, dated September 15, 
1828, bears visible evidence of the effort it cost the writer. 
On the one hand there is the attempt to placate and conciliate 
his uncle at any cost by showering him with protestations of 
love and respect; on the other hand Heine’s pride and self- 
righteousness have their say by balancing the losses sustained 
by the uncle’s purse against the wounds inflicted upon his 
own heart; in addition Heine would place the blame for their 
estrangement upon the malicious intrigues of other relatives. 

Only in a general way do we know that Heine and his uncle 
seem to have been upon a better footing the year following," 
whereas in 1830 matters took a critical turn once more. Cer- 
tainly this was due at least partly, if not wholly, to the general 
cry of protest raised by the tone of Heine’s polemics against 
Platen.'? Very probably Solomon’s wrath, which was doubtless 
dictated by the common verdict against Heine, was deep-seated 
enough to extend to his purse. Without this assumption it 
were difficult to explain why Heine, before his voluntary flight 
to Paris in 1831 should have had recourse to the bounty of a 
stranger, to whom he appealed on the ground of furthering 
the cause of Saint-Simonianism."* 

During the first few years of Heine’s life in Paris Heine’s 
letters contain very little mention of his uncle, but the name 
of the latter’s son Carl begins to assume a certain prominence. 
Carl found himself in Paris at the time of the cholera epidemic 
of 1832 and was among those stricken. Heine, who came 
to visit him often during his convalescence, took occasion to 
air this fact in press articles'® and letters,?? making it appear 
that he had braved the terrors of the cholera for the sake of a 
very dear relative.** | Whether their friendship was reinforced 

“ Heine to Varnhagen, Nov. 19, 1830. 

17 Solomon to Heine, June 27, 1839. 

18 Heine to Hartwig Hesse. Cf. Hirth’s introduction to Heine’s corre- 
spondence, vol. I, p. 120. 

Werke V, 93. I quote the Elster edition thruout. 

* Heine to Cotta, April 11, 1832. 

* That Carl’s illness was not—to say the least—Heine’s only reason for 
staying appears from other letters which explain his reluctance to leave 
Paris once on the ground of his expecting interesting political developments 
(Heine to Cotta, April 2, 1832), and once on the ground of pure laziness (Heine 
to Varnhagen, about May 20, 1832). The latter explanation was, of course, 
sheer bravado, calculated to emphasize his courage, about which he felt sensi- 
tive, as other letters show. 
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by any other ties than those of pleasure,” whether, in fact, 
Carl, who was Heine’s junior by a dozen years, came in for so 
much attention merely as a cousin rather than in his capacity 
of heir presumptive, I leave to the reader to judge on the basis 
of subsequent developments. At any rate they do not seem 
to have kept up any correspondence after Carl returned home, 
for Heine expressed his annoyance at Carl’s silence to his 
brother Max.” 

It is safe to assume that during these years Heine received 
occasional gifts of money from his uncle. Thus we know of a 
Christmas gift of 2000 francs in 1834.% But the fall of 1836 
again brought a complete rupture of relations between them.™ 
Altho the cause of this is nowhere explicitly stated, a partial 
clue is offered by Heine’s letter of August 5, 1837, to his brother 
Max, in which Heine accuses his uncle of having perpetrated 
an act against him which violated his honor and most painfully 
damaged his material interests in Paris, at a time when Heine, 
bowed down by an attack of yellow fever and by financial 
difficulties, had written his uncle in a tone which should have 
aroused his sympathy rather than his anger. Fortunately we 
have Heine’s own admission as to the words which so incensed 
his uncle. He had the audacity to tell him: “Das Beste, was 
an Ihnen ist, besteht darin, dass Sie meinen Namen fiihren.’’™ 
But of the act of punishment with which Solomon struck back 
at Heine, we hear nothing definite. What could it have been? 
I venture the following explanation. Remembering that an 
aggravating illness and very serious financial reverses had 
reduced Heine to a state of morbid irritability, heightened 
probably by the pressing demands of impatient creditors, it is 
easy to realize how his thoughts must have wound themselves 
in desperation around the man who had millions beyond his 
wants and gave lavishly when his reputation could be thereby 
enhanced; so that Heine utterly lost his head at the time when 
he wrote his uncle in terms which cast all discretion to the 
winds. Now it is possible that Heine, too desperate to resort 


* Heine to Christiani, July 15, 1833. 

* Letter of April 21, 1834. 

™ Heine to Meyerbeer, April 6, 1835. 

* Heine to Moser, November 8, 1836. 
* Heine to Meyerbeer, March 24, 1839. 
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to entreaty, merely sent his uncle a peremptory demand for 
financial help; but could the latter’s refusal to come to the rescue 
be construed as the “act which compromised Heine’s honor 
and his credit in Paris”? I think not. But what if Heine, in 
blind desperation, had taken a short-cut and drawn a check 
upon his Paris banker against the name of Solomon Heine and 
simply announced to him the ‘fait accompli’ in a tone of re- 
sentment sharpened by his nervousness over what he had done? 
Granted this hypothesis, which certainly has nothing psycho- 
logically unlikely about it, in view of the London episode, 
what is more likely than that Solomon, stung to rage by this 
impudence, should have protested payment of the draft with 
a sarcastic note to the banker, cautioning him to trust to better 
guarantees than Heine’s mere word for the future? This is 
only a hypothesis, I repeat, but it at least affords a plausible 
explanation for the most serious falling-out that occurred 
between Heine and his uncle. 

Matters were now bad enough, but to make them worse, 
Heine’s aunt, the wife of Solomon, died in January 1837, and 
Heine, smarting under the recent blow, felt unable to express 
his condolences to his uncle in other than the driest and most 
formal terms. 

Here matters would have rested but for Heine’s eternal 
financial difficulties. Altho at this time he was drawing an 
annual pension of 5000 francs from the French government 
and his income was further supplemented by royalties from 
his German and French publishers and by repeated drafts on 
the funds of the composer Meyerbeer, in return for press agent’s 
services,” he confessed himself in January 1837 to be in debt 
to the extent of 20,000 francs.2* Unlucky speculations and 
possibly gambling*® rather than mere reckless spending must 
account for this comparatively enormous debt. To pay it 
back by means of his pen was out of the question, hence it 
became more necessary for him than ever to see amicable 
relations with his uncle restored. But Heine well knew that 


77 See Heine’s letters to Meyerbeer of April 6, 1835 and May 24, 1842. 

%* Heine to Campe, January 23, 1837. 

*® When trying later to bridge the differences with his uncle, Heine cautions 
his friend Detmold that under no circumstances must Solomon learn the true 
source of his financial troubles (Heine to Detmold, July 29, 1837). 
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this time the end in view required extreme caution and delicate 
manipulation, and he made his preparations accordingly. It 
is worth our while to study these manoeuvres in detail, since 
they served as a model on a reduced scale for those which Heine 
set on foot after his uncle’s death. 

The first of these manoeuvres would scarcely be recognized 
as such by the reader who lacks acquaintance with the devious 
tactics which Heine had learned in the school of French jour- 
nalism.** It took the form of a letter to his publisher, Campe, 
containing the following apparently innocent paragraph:*! 

Meine Mutter schreibt mir, ich gibe ein Buch heraus mit einem Motto, 
worin ich Salomon Heine beleidige. Wer mag denn solche Liigen erfinden? 
Ich stehe schon schlecht genug mit meinem Oheim, ich sitze bis am Hals in 
grossen Zahlungsnéthen, und er lisst mich im Stich, aber ich bin nicht der Mann, 
der um dergleichen Misere auch nur in einer Zeile sich richt. Gottlob, als ich 
meine ‘Memoiren’ schrieb, wo er oft besprochen werden musste, standen wir 
noch brilliant, und ich habe wahrlich ihn con amore gezeichnet. 


On the face of it this looks like a purely personal confession, 
prompted by no other motive than that of unburdening himself 
to an intimate about a matter which touched him very keenly. 
But Heine was not in the habit of writing letters for the mere 
purpose of self-expression, least of all to his publisher, whom 
he, moreover, regarded as an awful gossip.” This letter, 
however, takes on an entirely new meaning when we assume 
that Heine counted upon its contents being retailed either 
directly or indirectly to his uncle. Then the following salient 
points of the letter take on a new aspect: 1) Certain other 
parties are interested in keeping Heine and his uncle embroiled; 
2) Heine is in a terrible financial plight; 3) he feels grieved at 
his uncle’s indifference to his troubles; 4) he emphasizes his 
own generosity by way of contrast and appeals to his uncle’s 
vanity by referring to unpublished memoirs which, in all likeli- 
hood, existed at that time only in his imagination.“ Proof 


% As to Heine’s initiation into the practices of French journalism, see 
his letter to Lewald, March 1, 1838. 

* Heine to Campe, December 20, 1836. 

* Heine refers to Campe as “die Schwatzlise” in his letter to Ferdinand 
Lassalle, February 27, 1846. 

% Heine again refers to these memoirs at this time in his letters to Campe 
of January 23 and March 1, 1837. Both these letters, however, mention the 
memoirs not as a finished manuscript but as something still under his pen. 
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of the direct kind is lacking, to be sure, that this letter was 
intended for his uncle’s rather than his publisher’s consump- 
tion, but since succeeding events will show that it was a favorite 
device of Heine’s to write letters for the consumption of a 
third party and even to add a covering note with full instruc- 
tions to the addressee how to proceed in communicating its 
contents apparently on his own initiative, there can be no 
question that Heine either did so in this case, the covering 
note having been lost or destroyed, or that he relied upon 
Campe’s intuitive tact to sense the real import of the missive. 
It should not be forgotten that Campe, being a resident of 
Hamburg, frequently negotiated with Heine’s family on his 
behalf. 

In terms of warfare the above letter to Campe would repre- 
sent a scouting detachment, sent in advance of larger opera- 
tions; in terms of diplomacy it would be called an informal 
feeler. Whatever steps Campe may have taken to approach 
Heine’s uncle must have been ineffective, for on May 23 of 
the following year Heine again complains to Campe that he 
is on very bad terms with his uncle, who inflicted a terrible 
insult upon him the previous year, adding: “Es ist schlimm 
genug, dass dieser Mann, der, wie ich hére, Institute stiftet, 
um heruntergekommene Schacherer wieder auf die Beine zu 
bringen, seinen Neffen mit Weib und Kind in den unver- 
schuldetsten Néthen hungern lasst.’’ It is impossible to suppress 
a smile at the phrase ‘Weib und Kind,’ one of Heine’s most 
characteristic exaggerations, and one wonders who is supposed 
to figure as the child in this instance,—his wife Mathilde, who 
was certainly enough of a child to deserve the name, or Cocotte, 
the garrulous parrot that so often evoked Heine’s jealousy!™ 





Moreover these references to the memoirs are meant both as a threat and as 
an appeal to Campe’s business instinct; for Heine alleges that his publisher, 
by his reluctance to pay the price Heine demanded for his “Borne,” is causing 
him to shelve the writing of an exceedingly timely book in favor of something 
not intended for publication for years to come. I can mention only in passing 
that statements of Heine, calculated to force his publisher’s hand, can never 
be taken at their face value. 

*“ T cannot take seriously Karpeles’ claim (“Heine und seine Zeitgenossen,”’ 
p. 216 ff., Berlin, 1888) that Heine should have adopted a child for which he 
had stood god-father. Karpeles, always without a grain of critical objectivity, 
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After these first ineffective manoeuvres Heine began to 
marshal his forces in earnest. He had gathered enough from 
past experiences to realize that a reconciliation with his uncle 
would not be a guarantee against further troubles; hence he 
now made it his aim to get from his uncle the promise of a 
definite annual pension. To this end he first impressed the 
lawyer Herman Detmold and his brother Max, who was then 
on a visit in Hamburg, into his service. Detmold, whose 
friendship with Heine dated back to his student days, was one 
of those men; unfortunately, who by their readiness to use 
the most questionable means in serving the cause of a friend, 
made it regrettably easy for Heine to follow the baser side of 
his nature. Detmold, in fact, must be blamed for having 
steered Heine upon the disastrous course which he later pur- 
sued in connection with his uncle.® 

The task intrusted to Detmold was to win over Heine’s 
brother Max to the work of effecting the reconciliation. Heine’s 
letter of July 29, 1837 gives him minute instructions how to 
proceed. 

Max ist in Hamburg zum Besuche bey meiner Familie. Vor etwa finf 
Wochen erhielt ich Brief von ihm aus Hamburg, worin er mir schrieb, dass 
er ungefihr drei Monath dableibe. Wenn Sie ihm daher dorthin baldigst 
schreiben, trifft ihn Ihr Brief. Er steht dort in héchster Gunst bey meinem 
Oheim, und es wire méglich, dass Ihr Brief, worin Sie ihm tiber mich Nachricht 
geben, zu meinem Heile wirken kann. Sie miissen ihm nemlich die Seele heiss 
machen, dass er alles aufbietet, mich mit meinem Oheim zu verséhnen und mir 
bey demselben ein Jahrgeld auszuwirken. Der wahre Grund, warum meine 
Finanzen so schlecht stehen, diirfen Sie freylich nicht merken lassen, aber das 
Faktum, dass ich in der gréssten Geldnoth bin, und die erschiitterndsten 
Folgen daraus zu befiirchten stehen, miissen Sie so pragmatisch hinstellen, 
dass diese Geldnoth, nur durch edles Ungliick entstanden, eben zu meinem 
Vortheil spricht. In der That, Sie diirfen gestehen, dass ich um alle Friichte 
meines Fleisses geprellt worden, dass ich alles verkauft habe, um meine Schulden 
zu bezahlen, dass ich alle fremde Unterstiitzungshiilfe abgelehnt, dass ich mich 
vergebens an meinen Onkel gewendet (das ist nicht wahr), dass Sie vernommen 





here follows the legend set a-foot, among others, by Heine’s brother Gustav, 
whose pen-portrait of Heine pictured the dying poet as a sort of Christ, sur- 
rounded by beautiful children. See Gustav Heine’s essay, dated August 
28, 1855, as reprinted in “Heine-Reliquien,” especially pages 250 and 259. 

* Heine to Detmold, July 29, 1837: “Sie sehen, Ihr Unterricht hat ge- 
fruchtet; wenn auf diesem Wege keine Hilfe kommt, so hab ich mein Latein 
verloren.” 
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hatten, wie unbarmherzig mein Onkel mir alle Hiilfe entzogen (das ist auch 
nicht wahr)—kurz, Sie schreiben ihm einen Brief, womit er bey meinem Oheim, 
welcher empért seyn wird, dass man ihn solcher Lieblosigkeit falschlich be- 
schuldigt, etwas ausrichten kann.* 

Two features of this letter deserve the closest attention. 
In the first place, the duplicity practiced by Heine against both 
his uncle and his intermediary, his brother Max, in regard to 
the causes of his financial troubles and the steps he had taken 
to adjust them. We are left in the dark as to the actual facts 
in the case, unfortunately, because Heine’s confidential ex- 
planation of his troubles to Detmold had been given orally, 
during the latter’s visit to Heine in Paris. In the second place, 
the remarkable psychology of Heine’s approach to his uncle. 
So Heine expected to placate his uncle by having patent false- 
hoods, emanating from himself, reported to his uncle, who, 
instead of sending his nephew to the devil, is expected to demon- 
strate the falsity of these accusations by opening his purse once 
more! We ask in astonishment, is this a prudent course to 
pursue, gauged merely by the likelihood of its success? Does 
it not savor of the ‘kleine Schlauheit’ of the Nazarene, as 
Nietzsche put it, rather than of the unscrupulous amoralism 
of the super-man?—It will be necessary to return to this point 
somewhat later. 

A few days after writing to Detmold, Heine sent Max a 
letter calculated to coincide with the one to be written by 
Detmold. To a reader familiar with Heine’s correspondence 
the long preamble of this letter is sufficient to put him on his 
guard. As in similar cases, when Heine felt difiident about 
asking for a service,” he expatiates on the nature of his broth- 
erly sentiments, telling Max, “Du bist der einzige von meiner 
Familie, der mich schweigend verstehen kann.’’** In accord- 

* So far as I can see, Heine’s accusations against his uncle, followed by 
his own denial of them in the same paragraph, permit of only two possible 
interpretations, neither one of which I find entirely plausible:—Either Heine’s 
uncle must have continued to give him a certain ((but insufficient) amount 
of financial support even after the rupture of their relations in 1836; or Heine 
must have deliberately deceived Detmold as to the extent of his falling out 
with his uncle. I incline to the former interpretation, partly because of Heine’s 
intimacy with Detmold, and partly because of the parallelism between this 
letter and the one Heine wrote Meyerbeer under date of March 24, 1839, 
discussed below. 


*7 See Heine’s letter to Meyerbeer, April 6, 1835. 
38 Heine to Max, August 5, 1837. 
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ance with his instructions to Detmold he refers to his troubles 
in general terms as “‘notwendige Folge meiner sozialen Stellung 
und meiner geistigen Begabung.”” Then he turns to discuss 
the specific grievances which estrange him from his uncle, of 
which there are three, namely 1) the familiar accusation that 
he is being systematically slandered by members of his uncle’s 
household; 2) a sin committed against him by his cousin Carl, 
not specified here; 3) the act on the part of his uncle which 
broke the peace. 

The result of Max’s attempts at mediation seem to have 
been confined to his advising Heine to write his uncle in person 
and beg his forgiveness. With the utmost revulsion Heine 
subjected himself to this new humiliation, and every line of his 
letter to Solomon (September 1, 1837) reveals his desperate 
efforts to appear to prostrate himself completely before his uncle 
without yielding an inch of his dignity. He begins by waving 
aside all blame for past misunderstandings. ‘Mein Gewissen 
ist ruhig, und ich habe ausserdem dafiir gesorgt, dass, wenn 
wir alle langst im Grabe liegen, mein ganzes Leben, mein ganzes, 
reines, unbeflecktes, obgleich ungliickliches Leben, seine ge- 
rechte Anerkennung findet.” But self-justification was not, 
as it might appear, the only motive for writing these words; 
the renewed mention of his memoirs contains a veiled promise 
or a veiled threat, according to the turn that the negotiations 
might take, and Heine knew that his uncle would not miss 
his meaning. The body of the letter, however, pictures Heine 
as completely bowed down with grief over having lost the 
affection of the man whom he reverenced almost to the degree 
of worship. He appeals to the natural kindness of his heart, 
to his amiability and generosity. He finds his uncle’s hardness 
against himself so unnatural that he can explain it only by the 
whisper of poisonous tongues. Every word, in short, is calcu- 
lated to give the impression that his uncle’s affection is the 
priceless boon which Heine craves to regain and that there is 
not the remotest thought in his mind of exploiting the million- 
aire. To read this letter without keeping in mind at every 
moment the effect it was calculated to produce were to miss 
its real nature altogether. 

This letter also clears up in part the burden of Heine’s 
grudge against his cousin Carl. It has already been mentioned 
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that on the occasion of his aunt’s death Heine had expressed 
his condolences to his uncle in terms dictated by his anger. 
Now Heine claims to have written at the same time a very 
different letter, expressing his real emotions, to his cousin Carl, 
whom he accuses of having intentionally kept his father in 
ignorance of this letter, so as to thwart the stirring of any 
generous feelings on his part. This charge against Carl he had 
already uttered in his letter of August 29 to his brother Max, 
and it recurs, in very exaggerated form, in a letter to Meyer- 
beer, written, two years later, specifically for his uncle’s con- 
sumption.** I confess that the last wording of this charge has 
even raised doubts in my mind as to whether such a letter was 
written at all, in spite of Heine’s insistence that Solomon should 
force Carl to produce that letter. ‘Ich erinnere mich,” he says, 
“als ich jenen Brief an Carl Heine beendigt hatte, fiel ich ohn- 
michtig nieder und Mathilde musste mir mit Essig die Schlife 
reiben und um Hiilfe rufen—Ich erinnere mich, der Bruder 
von Detmold, der den Brief auf meinem Tische liegen sah 
und ihn las, ward ganz davon erschiittert.” 

Be that as it may, two things stand out clearly. First, 
regardless of whose the fault may have been, Carl had turned 
from a friend into Heine’s enemy. Second, Heine cleverly tries 
to jockey his uncle out of his strategic position, by beclouding 
the issue. Whereas the death of his aunt had occurred after 
Heine was completely embroiled with his uncle, he would make 
it appear as tho his apparent lack of sympathy were the reason 
for his uncle’s irreconcilable attitude. Heine doubtless cal- 
culated that if he succeeded in thrusting a specious issue in 
place of the real one into the focus of his uncle’s attention, he 
could be confident of ultimate victory. 

These tactics seem to have had their effect, for altho, after 
waiting for two weeks without any results, Heine had to entreat 
Detmold anew to goad his brother Max to further action by 
painting an even more lurid picture of his troubles,*° we find 
Heine informing Campe a year later that the reconciliation 
had long since taken place, and he was now looking forward 


3° Heine to Meyerbeer, March 24, 1839. 
* Heine to Detmold, September 17, 1837. 
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to his uncle’s visit in Paris.“' The real purpose, however, for 
which the reconciliation had been staged, namely the securing 
of a fixed pension, still lacked fulfilment, and Heine, with his 
customary tenacity wherever his material welfare was at issue, 
held this plan in the background of his mind, ready to follow 
it up at the first favorable turn. 

.The eagerly awaited opportunity came in March of the 
following year, when Meyerbeer, then in the zenith of his fame, 
had occasion to be in Hamburg. Here at last was an inter- 
mediary whose word was bound to have weight with his uncle, 
because he was a fellow-Jew, the possessor of great wealth, 
and the most talked-of composer and entrepreneur in the 
realm of the most fashionable of the arts. Moreover, Solomon 
had, from his Paris visit, recent first-hand impressions of the 
pomp and dazzle of Meyerbeerian grand opera. Meyerbeer, 
on the other hand, whose fame was due in the largest measure 
to his fabulous control of the press,—a fact that elicited the 
withering sarcasm of Richard Wagner—had every reason to 
exert himself on Heine’s behalf because of his invaluable press 
agent’s services. 

Heine once more resorted to his favorite tactics. He wrote 
a letter, addressed to Meyerbeer® but intended for his uncle, 
in which he covered the following points: 1) He again minimizes 
the benefits received from his uncle and threatens to render 
an accounting of them to the last penny in his memoirs. 2) He 
complains of his uncle’s extravagant benevolence to undeserving 
strangers, while allowing his own kin to suffer want. 3) He 
claims that his uncle is conscious of being in the wrong in this 
matter and draws the conclusion that he must be bent on 
finding fault with his nephew in order to justify his own miser- 
liness. 4) He is convinced that in his heart of hearts his uncle 
has far more respect for the “‘poor indigent scholar” than for 
rich stock-jobbers. 5) He repeats the most extravagant 
affirmations of his love and reverence for his uncle, contrasting 
his own unselfish love with the fawning professions of his uncle’s 
exploiters in the bosom of the family. 6) Finally he touches 


“ For Heine’s success during this visit in mystifying his uncle as to his 
talent of improvisation, see Hirth, introduction to volume I, page 63, of Heine’s 
correspondence. 
®@ March 24, 1839. 
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upon the two reasons for their estrangement. He concedes 
having written the statement that had aroused his uncle’s 
ire. He does not remember it, to be sure, but his uncle’s 
veracity stands without question; however, as his uncle must 
realize, it was a purely momentary outburst, due to an access 
of nerves, and signifies nothing. As to the manner in which 
he expatiates on the second reason, his apparent callousness 
over the bereavement of his uncle’s family, this has already 
been discussed above.” 

Enclosed with this letter was a commentary for Meyer- 
beer’s guidance. In this Heine urged him to give his uncle 
the impression that everybody believed Heine to be the bene- 
ficiary of a fixed yearly sum, motivating this request as follows: 

Er muss an der Ambition angegriffen werden, dass er mir endlich ein be- 
stimmtes Jahrgeld aussetzt, welches, wenn es auch noch so gering, mir sehr 
wiinschenswerth wire und auch mein Verhaltnis zu meinem Oheim sicherer 
gestaltet; ich habe deshalb in meinem Briefe immer behauptet, er habe nie 
was Ordentliches fiir mich getan, obgleich er dennoch sich manchmal sehr 
honett gegen mich benommen; aber eben indem ich ihm ein bischen Unrecht 
thue, wird er angespornt, meinen Behauptungen auch durch erneuie That zu 
widersprechen. 


As if men were ever prodded to kindness by deliberate 
libel! I have called attention to this singular process of reason- 
ing above. It indicates as remarkable a degree of sophistica- 
tion as it does a lack of knowledge of human nature. Heine 
never acquired the latter, and it is safe to say that most of his 
troubles were due to his inability to gauge the effects of his 
actions upon men. One of the clearest instances of this is 
his almost touching naiveté in heightening the provocative 
tone of his political articles in order to make the governments 
of the German states more anxious to negotiate with him. 

However, the gods were kind to Heine for once, knowing 
that they would have the laugh on him in the end, and Meyer- 
beer, thanks to his own astuteness, doubtless, rather than to 
Heine’s counsels, succeeded in getting Solomon to promise 
Heine a yearly pension of 4000 francs, later increased to 4800. 
Here was a moiety of security attained at last after half a 
lifetime of battling !— 


* See page 84 of this paper. 
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The history of the next few years has little to tell us in 
regard to Solomon. The “lion of the menagerie,” as Heine once 
styled him,“ dozed, and only once did he open his mouth for 
a growl, when Heine had the tactlessness to send him a Christ- 
mas present in the name of Mathilde, to whom Solomon seems 
to have been in the habit of sending a Christmas check for 400 
francs. Solomon at once came back with the emphatic request 
never to send him any gift again.“ Apparently it did not 
appeal to his business sense to receive gifts from his own de- 
pendents. In April 1843 we find Heine writing his brother Max 
that he is on good terms with his uncle from whom he receives 
4800 francs annually, about one third of his expenses.“ In May 
of the same year, Solomon, at Heine’s request, made his nephew 
a present of his portrait. The next month Heine acknowledges 
having received a very affectionate letter from his cousin Carl, 
indicating that on the surface at least their differences also had 
been adjusted.” 

Heine’s relations to his uncle entered a new phase in the 
fall of 1843 when the health of the latter, who was then 76 years 
old, began to fail. Heine’s concern was at once aroused. To his 
mother he expressed himself in very affectionate terms in 
regard to his uncle and entreated her to keep him minutely 
informed of the state of his health. In the same letter he told 
her that in spite of his longing to see her it would be impossible 
for him to come to Germany that same year.** 

But exactly a month later, without motivating his change 
of plans, he announced to his mother his sudden decision to 
make the journey, enjoining her to keep his plan secret. Even 
his uncle was to be informed of his plan only one day before 
his departure, owing to weighty reasons, as he added without 
further comment. We who are accustomed to the inscrutable 
wisdom with which the publication of government announce- 
ments is timed, cannot fail to attach a meaning to this secrecy. 
Was it fear of his uncle’s possible disapproval or of the counter- 
propaganda of hostile relatives that prompted it? 


“ Heine to Christiani, July 15, 1833. 

* Solomon to Heine, December 24, 1839. 

“ Heine to Max, April 12, 1843. 

*’ Heine to his mother, June 18, 1843. 

“ Heine to his mother, September 18, 1843. 
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There can be no doubt that Heine decided on this flying 
trip inte Germany solely on account of his uncle, altho I would 
not for a moment question the genuineness of his affectionate 
longing to see his mother. In his first letter to his wife, who had 
remained in Paris, he admits having undertaken the trip for 
the sole purpose of seeing his uncle and his mother.** But 
why should he have been so anxious to see his uncle? Heine’s 
own claim, that he felt a sincere attachment for the old man, 
has melted away, I trust, in the face of our analysis. There 
remains only the legitimate assumption that Heine had come 
to ingratiate himself more firmly in Solomon’s favor, so as to 
make sure of being liberally remembered in his will. 

As his letters to Mathilde show, he was satisfied with the 
degree of his success. In his first letter he reports himself as 
very much in his uncle’s good graces; on another occasion he 
repeats his belief that he has made a good impression, adding, 
that he is taking all possible pains to be amiable,—a very 
difficult task in the society of so many uninteresting people.” 
As to Carl he felt much more uneasy; he distrusted him; and he 
enjoined Mathilde never to breathe a syllable to Carl, who was 
expected for the winter in Paris, about Heine’s recently matured 
plan to spend the following summer together with her in Ham- 
burg.*' Perhaps this precaution was due to the unconcealed 
contempt for Mathilde on the part of Carl’s wife,** who was 
Heine’s bitter enemy.* 

The Christmas season brought Heine an unusually long 
letter from his uncle, full of banter, as most of Solomon’s letters 
to his nephew seem to have been. He took pleasure in teasing 
Heine by counting up all the courses of his Christmas dinner, 
by reminding him of the London affair, by addressing his letter 
to him as the man who found that the best thing about him was 
Heine’s name, and by poking fun at him for his alleged ignorance 
of money matters—but not a word to imply that his estimation 
of his nephew had risen in any way.**— In the course of the 


** Heine to Mathilde, October 31, 1843. 

*° Heine to Mathilde, November 5, 1843. 
*! Letter to Mathilde, November 10, 1843. 
* Letter to Mathilde, December 6, 1843. 
*° Heine to Detmold, January 9, 1845. 

* Solomon to Heine, December 26, 1843. 
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winter Carl arrived in Paris, but there developed no cordiality 
of intercourse between his family and that of his cousin.™ 

The next summer Heine carried out his plan to make his 
and Mathilde’s stay at Hamburg. For reasons which Heine 
was careful to conceal Mathilde, however, was soon sent back to 
Paris, and Heine decided to continue the task of cultivating 
his uncle’s favor single-handed. There was much at stake, 
as Solomon’s health had taken a decided turn for the worse, 
and Heine complained to Mathilde of his uncle’s fitful moods 
of violent irritability alternating with unwonted gentleness.* 
But he stuck to his guns, keeping his nerves under rigid controi, 
as the restraint with which his confidence of his victory is 
announced would indicate. ‘Vergiss nicht,’”’ he writes his wife 
on September 11, “dass ich nur fiir Dich lebe, und wenn Du in 
diesem Augenblicke nicht gliicklich bist, so beunruhige Dich 
nicht: die Zukunft gehort uns.’’—Die Zukunft gehért uns. These 
four words, underlined in Heine’s letter, light up the page as 
a flash of sheet lightning a murky sky on a summer night. 

Early in October he returned to Paris, impatiently awaiting 
developments that could not much longer be delayed. He 
entreated his sister to send him weekly bulletins regarding the 
state of the old man, adding, “es ist mir iiber alle Begriffe 
wichtig.’’®” 

Then, at the turn of the year, came the announcements 
of Solomon’s death and his division of his estate, like a succes- 
sion of thunder-claps. Heine was panic stricken, and “‘Ma- 
thilde sat by the fire-side like a marble image.’** Eight thousand 
marks left to Heine, as to each of his brothers, was his only 
share of his uncle’s millions. No mention of his pension in 
Solomon’s will, but instead a dry announcement on the part 
of Carl, the heir-in-chief, that he would undertake to pay the 
pension, or part of it,5® on condition that Heine submit to his 
censorship anything he would write in regard to the deceased. 


* Heine to his sister, January 23, 1844. 

* Heine to Mathilde, August 12; August 16, 1844. 

*? Heine to his sister, November 28, 1844. 

* Heine to Campe, January 8, 1845. : 

* Heine’s letters on this point (to Campe, January 8; to Detmold January 9, 
1845) lack the desired clearness, and the text of Carl’s communication is not 
available. 
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“They want to gag me,” was his comment,®° and he who had 
hept his indignation and resentment over blistering humiliations 
bottled up for years, now broke loose from all restraint. The 
cry of hate was the only voice he heard sounding out above the 
roar of seething emotions. If it was war that was wanted, 
there was his glove. And now he unleashed his dogs of war 
on the trail of those whom he held responsible for his defeat. 
Was this what the family wanted? Were they looking for 
an infernal press campaign of mud-slinging? Certainly not. 
Their manoeuvres were inspired by hate and fear—a fear which 
we have seen Heine foster by his frequent ambiguous allusions 
to his memoirs. But ordinary gossip, with which the air was 
rife, seems to have done its share also to heighten the tension. 
Heine’s sister had allowed indiscreet utterances to drop toward 
Therese Heine, and she in turn had retailed them, grown to 
threats, to her brother Carl.*' Now the family felt that in their 
wealth they had a weapon which put Heine at their mercy. 
They had enough reason for hating Heine. His protestations 
of affection for his uncle and his kin had been too transparent 
for them not to see the contempt for them all lurking beneath. 
They had watched his manoeuvres to steal himself into his 
uncle’s affection with a suspicious eye, and they had counter- 
manoeuvred, with the advantage of being constantly on the 
ground. Of his fame they saw only the notoriety of the scandal- 
monger who had pilloried many a member of their wealthy set. 
Conceding that they were made of common clay without any 
admixture of the finer ingredient that shone thru the lower side 
of Heine’s character, is it just to blame them for having parried 


.Heine’s manoeuvres in kind? Is it just to refer to their machina- 


tions as a foul crime and palliate the identical reactions of 
Heine’s own nature as a failing of genius or explain them away 
entirely? They must be judged according to the ethics of their 
set, low tho those may have been, and it should be admitted 
that they did what was natural under the circumstances, 
namely gratify their resentment and listen to the voice of 
fear in consequence, instead of following a more prudent course. 

Had Carl Heine been a realist, bent at all cost upon glorify- 
ing the name of his family, even at the expense of his personal 


Heine to Campe, January 8, 1845. 
" Heine to his brother Gustav, December 17, 1850. 
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feelings, he would have seen to it that Heine’s craving for a 
life-long pension had been amply fulfilled. Had Solomon 
remembered his nephew at all adequately in his will, and had 
Carl taken pains to court Heine’s favor, appealing to him by 
flattery rather than by threats, it is as certain as any predic- 
tion can be that Heine would have written a eulogy of his uncle 
in a tone dictated to an equal degree by his gratitude and by 
his desire to erect a monument to the name of Heine. The 
portrait of the ‘fearful tyrant’ would then have been re- 
touched, so as to make his burly directness a cloak masking 
the most sensitive kindness. The arrogance of the ‘nouveau 
riche’ in his bearing to his dependents, and his fawning to 
win the favor of the old and influential Christian families, 
would have assumed the light of the manly self-consciousness 
of the self-made man, and of innate modesty. But if Carl ever 
felt the voice of prudence counselling him to mask his resent- 
ment by smiles, he turned a deaf ear to it in order to gratify 
his malice by showing Heine his power. The frequent accusa- 
tion against Carl, launched by Heine and repeated often since, 
that ordinary dirty avarice was Carl’s motive in depriving the 
poet of his paltry pension, is based on such flimsy psychological 
foundations and is refuted so completely by Carl’s subsequent 
liberality to him and his widow® that it should not be taken 
seriously for a moment. 

The struggle that ensued resembles a series of highly diver- 
sified military campaigns. Frontal attacks vary with attacks 
on the enemy’s flank and in his rear. There is a great deal of 
feinting, and there are insincere peace overtures to gain time 
for a new attack. The warfare is of the most ruthless kind. 
The attacker poisons his enemy’s wells, and tries to sow divi- 
sion within his ranks. He is constantly on the lookout for 
new allies, and if need be, like an oriental despot he drives his 
own troops into the fight with the lash. 

Heine opened his first campaign by calling his publisher, 
Campe, and his friend Detmold to the colors. He had decided 
upon a three-fold attack; by threatening a suit at law, by 
marshalling the forces of the press to his aid, and by seeking 


® Heine to Campe, February 4, 1845. 
* Strodtmann in his biography remarks that Carl’s will provided a pension 
of 5000 francs for Heine’s widow. II, 343. Third edition. 
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the mediation of a third party interested in bringing about 
peace. To Detmold Heine looked for legal counsel as to con- 
testing his uncle’s will, but he expected more immediate aid 
from Detmold’s acquaintance with the dark side of journalism. 
Altho he believed he could recover his pension by entreaties, 
he thought threats would be more effective. To this end 
Detmold was to get busy at once and write and smuggle into 
as many newspapers as possible a series of anonymous defama- 
tory articles directed against Carl and particularly his brother- 
in-law Halle, Therese’s husband.** These articles were to be 
couched in such a way as to be favorable to Solomon and reflect 
blame on his heirs. Furthermore, public opinion was to be 
won over by making the controversy appear in the light of 
an issue between poet and millionaire—an issue for which he 
subsequently supplied the driving power in the form of the 
slogan “‘Genius” versus “‘Geldsack.”’** While these first articles 
against Halle were making their appearance, Campe was to 
approach him thru a third party, in order to persuade him to 
use his good offices in Heine’s behalf, so as to save his own 
good name from further vilification.® 

The first of these articles from Detmold’s pen Heine greeted 
with boundless joy, and he begged him to continue at once 
in the same vein, as victory hinged entirely upon the speed of 
such surprise attacks. That victory by this method would come 
within a month or not at all, was his opinion.*” While Det- 
mold’s articles were doing their work, he again urged Campe 
to secure Halle’s intervention in his favor. To Campe, who 
seems to have been not fully initiated into these dark intrigues, 
he expressed regret at the article he had seen concerning Halle, 
insinuating that it must have come from the pen of some relative 
trying to spoil his chances for the senatorship for which he 
was a candidate. His perfidy went so far as to add that with 
great effort on his part he had sidetracked a similar article of 
which he had received wind in Paris. As specifically stated 
in a’covering note, it was Heine’s intention that Halle should 
be given this letter to read.** 

“ Heine to Detmold, January 9, 1845. 

% Heine to Ferdinand Lassalle, February 27, 1846. 

* Heine to Campe, January 8, 1845. 

*’ Heine to Detmold, January 23, 1845. 

** Heine to Campe, February 4, 1845. 
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The reasons for concentrating his first fire upon Halle shed 
some very interesting light on Heine’s generalship. Heine 
singled out Halle as the weaker foe in more than one respect. 
For one thing, Heine seems to have regarded him as less hostile 
to himself than Solomon’s other sons-in-law and Carl himself; 
he blames him for having played at best a passive réle during 
the machinations against him;*® hence there was reason to 
believe that he might be more tractable than the others. But 
more important than this was Heine’s calculation that Halle 
could not at the present time afford to stand up against a cam- 
paign of slander, in view of his candidacy for the vacant 
Hamburg senatorship. 

From the outset of the struggle the ramifications of Heine’s 
duplicity are so intricate that without the utmost circumspec- 
tion at every step the reader of his letters is apt to be utterly 
bewildered as to Heine’s real thoughts and sentiments. In 
feeling one’s way forward, one has to keep in mind that not 
even Heine’s agents were let into his full confidence. It is 
legitimate to wonder, in fact, whether Heine knew his own 
mind from one hour to the next. Thus on January 13, 1845 
he wrote Detmold a letter which in point of demoralization 
is hard to equal. He expresses himself as ready to render any 
declaration desired, on condition of his receiving the pension 
integrally and irrevocably. He is ready to sacrifice his honor 
and comfort himself with the old monkish maxim: “‘Contemnere 
mundum, contemnere se ipsum, contemnere se contemni.” 
Yet under this same date he writes to Campe in diametrically 
opposite terms, asserting that it is not a question of money but 
of his “ethical consciousness and his offended sense of justice.” 
Now, since it was Campe who had been assigned the rdéle of 
mediator and Detmold that of blackmailer, the assertions in 
the letter to Campe can not be dismissed as a well-calculated 
lie; for that to be the case the two statements would have had 
to be reversed. The contradiction rather shows that Heine’s 
mind must have been in a state of turmoil bordering on chaos. 
As he himself felt, he had either to break down physically or 
go insane, and while his body snapped under the strain his 
reason also suffered. 


*? Heine to Campe, January 13, 1845. 
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In more than one respect Heine utterly lost his head; for, 
soon after, at the same time that he was attempting to negotiate 
with Carl thru Halle, by false protestations of friendship, by 
threats of a law suit (without a ghost of a legal claim as he 
then already knew),”° by even more terrible threats of risking 
exposure in the public pillory in the bosom of his family,” “and 
by the offer of complete moral surrender to the demands of 
his family, as long as the money issue were satisfactorily 
settled,"*—all of which were packed into the letter to Campe 
which the latter was to let Halle read—; at the same time 
Heine personally concocted a pair of anonymous articles, the 
first containing a poisonous attack against his family and the 
second a defense of the family, in reply to the first, couched in 
such a way as to be even more compromising for them than the 
attack. These he sent to his friend Heinrich Laube, the clever 
journalist whom experience had taught that a pose of blunt 
honesty is a roomy mantle that will cover many sins, and 
asked him to smuggle them into some suitable journal, the 
second one preferably in the form of a paid advertisement, so 
as to make it appear to have originated within the family,”— 
all of which Laube executed to the letter. Perfidy was further 
compounded by his request to Laube to help him with his own 
pen in his press campaign but to publish not a word directly 
against his cousin, who, “formerly his most intimate friend, 
now happened to be among his opponents.” From this time 
on Heine kept taking precautions to shield Carl from vicious 
public attacks. The reason why Heine, after the first paroxysm 
of rage was over, organized his campaign on such lines as to 
leave Carl’s name out of play, sometimes going so far as even 
to defend him,” is to be found in the reflection that it was Carl 
who held the key to his uncle’s millions, and Heine was shrewd 
enough not to risk a position from which no retreat was possible. 


7 Admitted in Heine’s letter to Detmold, January 23, 1845. 

™ Heine to Campe, February 4, 1845. 

In justice to Heine it must be understood that he meant by surrender 
to his family a pledge to write nothing offensive to his family. But instead 
of the revolting alternative of submitting to their censorship, he chose rather 
to be entirely silent on family matters. See covering note to letter to Campe 
of February 4, 1845. 

™ Heine to Laube, February 1, 1845. 

™ Heine to Varnhagen, February 16, 1846. 
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All these attempts to force his cousin’s hand, neutralizing 
each other as they did, were by the very contradictoriness of 
the methods employed doomed to failure. I have gone into 
them so fully because they show in a typical way the limitations 
of Heine’s reasoning. Just as Heine’s poetry reveals his in- 
ability to compose works of larger scope on a balanced archi- 
tectonic basis,—a fact which Legras has convincingly pointed 
out in his study of the ‘Atta Troll’ and the ‘Wintermirchen’™— 
so he was incapable of any consistent plan or policy in his 
practical affairs, despite a shrewdness in regard to details which 
must arouse our astonishment. His machinations were of the 
subtlest order, each taken by itself, but taken all in all, as a 
whole, they fail to reveal any thread of consistent plan or 
purpose. The same conclusion has forced itself upon me in 
tracing out Heine’s erratic political attitude. Any new develop- 
ment of the moment, be it ever so precarious, was likely to 
make him turn a complete face-about and steer his opportunistic 
course in the opposite direction from that pursued heretofore.— 
Elsewhere I have pointed out how Heine made use of the 
Hegelian dialectic to deceive himself and his followers as to the 
significance of his opportunism.” 

It is clear, then, that Heine had none of that Nietzschean 
or Machiavellian amoralism with which he has at times been 
mistakenly associated. The amoralism of the super-man knows 
no scruples about applying the means that will serve his ends, 
but the supposition indispensable to giving any ethical dignity 
to his conduct is that he know his end and steer a straight 
course; that he think with trenchant clearness and strike with 
steady nerve, without wavering and half-heartedness. Heine 
lacked both the steadiness of aim and the sureness of arm in 
forging ahead. Both his aim and his stroke were vitiated by 
cross currents of thought. To bring this trait into sharp relief, 
contrast him with the steely hardness and suppleness of Frank 
Wedekind’s super-man characters.— 

Nothing came of the attempts to win Halle’s services for 
mediation with Carl, and Heine promptly came to see him as 
the ultimate cause of Solomon’s neglect of him in his will. The 

% Jules Legras: “Henri Heine Poéte.” Paris, 1897; p. 388-90. 


™In my paper: “Heine’s Return to God.” Modern Philology, October 
1920. 
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force of his threats had been spent, and Heine now resorted to 
entreaty and self-humiliation, by writing Carl a very submissive 
letter;’’ for the pension itself, obtained on any terms, proved 
to be the ‘summun bonum,’ compared with which everything 
else, including his dignity and his honor, was of little account. 
He had come to recognize this quite clearly even when the 
attempts to influence Halle had been in full swing. He must 
have the pension at any cost, he had at that time declared to 
Campe,” even if Halle must be forced to pay it out of his own 
pocket, assuming that Carl was intransigeant, and he had 
motivated his readiness to surrender by the words: “Ich gestehe 
Ihnen heute offen, ich habe gar keine Eitelkeit in der Weise 
anderer Menschen, mir liegt am Ende gar nichts an der Meinung 
des Publikums; mir ist nur eins wichtig, die Befriedigung meines 


inneren Willens—die Selbstachtung meiner Seele. ... Zum 
Ungliick ist mein Wille auch so starr wie der eines Wahnsin- 
nigen.”’ 


The results of his letter to Carl proved that after all some- 
thing was to be gained by meekness, where threats were futile, 
for in May we are told his family differences had been more 
or less adjusted,”® which can mean nothing else than that Carl 
had come to his aid financially, without, however, giving any 
guarantees as to the future. But with this result Heine could 
not rest satisfied—much less now than at the time when his 
uncle was still living. What he demanded was the pension 
“uncurtailed and unconditioned,” even tho he expressed 
willingness to yield as to the form and accept it as a gift of grace, 
without stressing his right.*° 

To this point the fight had been fought underground, by 
direct negotiation between the contending parties and anony- 
mous press intrigues, but the public had not been given any 
official version of the affair. But now, during the lull, Heine had 
time and sufficient peace of mind to concern himself with the 


77 Heine to Campe, March 28, 1845. 

78 Letter of February 4, 1845. 

™ Heine to Laube, May 24, 1845. This assumption seems conclusively 
proved by Heine’s statement (Letter to Campe, October 31, 1845) that Meyer- 
beer had guaranteed to pay him any possible subtraction from his pension 
out of his own pocket. 
® Heine to Campe, October 31, 1845. 
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thought of his reputation, and he set to work to edit a legend to 
pass on to posterity; for as such we have every reason to regard 
Heine’s letter of January 3, 1846 to Varnhagen, couched in the 
form of a new year’s salutation and stamped unmistakably by 
its tone as an official or semi-official document that would stand 
publication without the risk of indiscretion. The nucleus of a 
legend is here presented in the suggestion of a parallel between 
his fate and that of Siegfried, the mastery of the form being 
such that a vision of the bleeding Germanic hero is conjured 
up before the eye without even the mention of Siegfried’s name. 
The mere phrase, “‘wie entsetzlich mir von meinen nachsten 
Sippen und Magen mitgespielt worden,” occurring near the 
beginning of the letter, calls up the whole picture, and all the 
emotions that are touched off at the thought of Siegfried 
immediately resurge. Heine was skilful enough to know what 
emphasis can be lent by restraint. He at once passes on to the 
discussion of other matters—the blue flower of Romanticism 
contrasted with the hardness of the modern realistic age. Only 
toward the end he lightly touches that chord once more, after 
speaking with an equally admirable restraint of his paralysis: 
“Der Verrath der im Schosse der Familie, wo ich waffenlos und 
vertrauend war, an mir veriibt wurde, hat mich wie ein Blitz 
aus heiterer Luft getroffen und fast tédtlich beschadigt; wer die 
Umstinde erwagt, wird hierin einen Meuchelmordsversuch 
sehen; die schleichende Mittelmissigkeit, die zwanzig Jahre 
lang harrte, ingrimmig neidisch gegen den Genius, hatte end- 
lich ihre Siegesstunde erreicht. Im Grunde ist auch das eine 
alte Geschichte, die sich immer erneut.” His idealizing self- 
portraiture reaches the height of self-apotheosis in the conclud- 
ing words: “Ja, ich bin sehr kérperkrank, aber die Seele hat 
wenig gelitten; eine miide Blume ist sie ein bischen gebeugt, 
aber keineswegs welk und sie wurzelt noch fest in der Wahrheit 
und Liebe.” 

This foundation of his official legend Heine reinforced 
toward the close of the year by a letter to Campe, written 
during his stay in the Pyrenees, where the false rumor of his 
death, widely circulated in the German press, had reached 
him. The body of this letter also has all the ear-marks of a 
public announcement. After expressing his conviction that 
his life is doomed, with the possibility of prolonging the agony 
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for another year or two, he continues: ‘‘Nun, das geht mich 
nichts an, das ist die Sorge der ewigen Gétter, die mir nichts 
vorzuwerfen haben, und deren Sache ich immer mit Muth und 
Liebe auf Erden vertreten habe. Das holdselige Bewusstseyn, 
ein schénes Leben gefiihrt zu haben, erfiillt meine Seele selbst 
in dieser kummervollen Zeit, wird mich auch hoffentlich in den 
letzten Stunden bis an den weissen Abgrund begleiten.”” And 
a little further on he adds: “Gott verzeihe meiner Familie die 
Versiindigung, die sie an mir verschuldet. Wahrlich nicht die 
Geldsache, sondern die moralische Entriistung, dass mein 
intimster Jugendfreund und Blutsverwandter das Wort seines 
Vaters nicht in Ehren gehalten hat, das hat mir die Knochen 
im Herzen™ gebrochen, und ich sterbe an diesem Bruch.” How 
this legend was further built up by Heine’s posthumous poems 
will be shown in due course. 

The exposition of Heine’s official legend has taken us beyond 
events that were meanwhile transpiring. At the opening of the 
year Heine had made new ineffective overtures to his cousin as 
to securing a legal status for his pension, both directly and 
thru the mediation of Prince Hermann Piickler, who was one 
of Heine’s literary satellites. The correspondence between 
Piickler and Carl Heine, while confirming the fact that Carl 
had reluctantly been giving financial support to the poet, 
shows how deep-seated must have been Carl’s anger and his 
suspicions of Heine’s intentions. ‘Die Pietit, die ich meinem 
verstorbenen geliebten Vater schuldig bin, gebietet mir selbst, 
der Bosheit Schranken zu setzen’’—with these words he cuts 
off Piickler’s plea.** In consequence Heine resorted once more 
to the weapon of intimidation. He has discarded the idea of 
bringing suit, he tells Campe,® in order to show that it is no 
longer any question of money, the true reason being, of course, 
that he knew his claims to lack any legal basis. Instead he 
now describes himself as writing a hideous memoire aimed at 
exposing the family. 

Upon the renewal of this disastrous course he was steered, 
without doubt, by the new ally he had won for his cause, 


" “Die Knochen im Herzen!’ Is this absurd figure an unconscious be- 
trayal of the insincerity of his pathos? 
® For this correspondence see Heine’s Briefwechsel (Hirth) vol. II, p. 577-8. 
% Letter of February 6, 1846. 
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Ferdinand Lassalle, the powerful leader of the German prole- 
tariat. Endowed with an intellectual acumen to which Heine 
unhesitatingly conceded superiority over his own, and possessed 
of a degree of unscrupulousness which made Heine feel like a 
novice, Lassalle fanned Heine’s wrath against his family to the 
hottest flame. What a difference between the extreme of his 
anger as expressed to Campe the year previous—‘“Lassen Sie 
den Anzug ungeheurer Mistkarren ein bischen riechen”—, and 
the depths of Old-Testament wrath as voiced in his letter to 
Lassalle:™ 

Sagen Sie das an Varnhagen, sagen Sie ihm: die Herzen der Geldparaone 
seyen so verstockt, dass das blosse Androhen von Plagen nicht hinreichend 
sey, obgieich sie wohl wissen, wie gross die Zaubermacht des Autors, der schon 
vor ihren eignen Augen so manches Schlangenkunststiick verrichtet hat—Nein, 
diese Menschen miissen die Plagen fiihlen, ehe sie daran glauben und ihren 
zihen Selbstwillen aufgeben, sie miissen Blut sehen, auch Frésche, Ungeziefer, 
wilde Thiere, Jan Hagel u.s.w., und erst beym zehnten Artikel, worin man 
ihre geliebte Erstgeburt todtschligt, geben sie nach, aus Furcht vor dem noch 
grésseren Ubel, dem eignen Tod. 


While Lassalle was in Berlin, serving Heine’s cause by press 
manoeuvres and by recruiting new forces:—Varnhagen, the 
diplomat and man of letters; Felix Mendelssohn, the well- 
known musician;® Meyerbeer, with whom Heine had recently 
broken but whom he still saw fit to use;® and even the renowned 
savant Alexander von Humboldt—,* Heine was plotting new 
perfidies at home. He went so far as to write an anonymous 
defamatory article against himself, culminating in the claim 
that whereas he possessed the sympathies of the lower classes 
in his family feud, the upper classes were keeping aloof. To 
this article, which cleverly introduced the issue of the then 
nascent consciousness of class war, Varnhagen, who received 
a copy before it was sent to the press, was asked to write a 
reply, countering the claim as to the aloofness of the upper 
classes by publishing in so far as expedient Prince Piickler’s 


“ February 1846, exact date missing. 

% Mendelssohn refused to become involved, piqued because of Heine’s 
previous attacks against him which he regarded as staged-in the interests of 
his rival Meyerbeer (Heine to Lassalle, February 10, 1846). 

% Heine to Meyerbeer, December 24, 1845. 

8? Probably without any success, altho Humboldt had given Heine active 
proofs of his sympathy previously. 
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correspondence with Carl Heine. Varnhagen was further asked 
to emphasize the justice of Heine’s claims by quoting Meyer- 
beer’s testimony to that effect, being careful, however, to 
mention the name of Carl with the utmost flattery and con- 
sideration.** A week later Heine reinforced his request to 
Varnhagen by a second note** and also by writing his aide-in- 
chief, Lassalle, a letter which makes a point of emphasizing 
that the article to be written by Varnhagen should duly dwell 
on the fact that the pension was now actually being paid, in 
order by this public acknowledgment to make it more difficult 
for Carl to discontinue it later.°° To Varnhagen’s credit it 
must be stated that he refused to stoop to such tactics. He 
deprecated the abuse of private correspondence and urged 
Heine to adopt a moderate and conciliatory attitude.” 

While this manoeuvre was still pending, Heine ordered his 
lieutenant in Berlin to impress Meyerbeer into the service. It 
was thanks to Meyerbeer’s mediation, we remember, that 
Solomon had been induced in 1839 to assign a fixed annual 
pension to his nephew. In the course of the year that followed 
the death of Heine’s uncle, Meyerbeer, anxious to oblige Heine, 
had given him his written testimony to the effect that the pen- 
sion had been granted with the understanding that it was to 
continue until Heine’s death. Meanwhile Heine had become 
embroiled with Meyerbeer over financial matters and had 
renounced the latter’s friendship in cutting terms.* In view 
of this fact he could not now solicit any favors from him. But 
as Heine believed that his mediation could be of use, he in- 
structed Lassalle to “apply thumbscrews to the bear,”’ in order 
to force him to approach Carl in Heine’s behalf.“ By “thumb- 
screws” he, of course, understood threats to prick the bubble 
of Meyerbeer’s fame by exposing the press bribery upon which 
it rested. How Heine could expect to succeed by such means 


88 Heine to Varnhagen, February 16, 1846. 

8* February 24, 1846. 

*° Heine to Ferdinand Lassalle, February 27, 1846. 

® ibidem. 

@ Heine to Campe, October 31, 1845. 

% Heine to Meyerbeer, December 24, 1845. 

“ February 27, 1846. 

* See his satirical poem “Festgedicht” (1847), Werke II, 178. 
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is difficult to understand. Had he forgotten the fate of Xerxes’ 
lash-driven legions at Thermopylae? 

What threats against allies and enemies failed to accom- 
plish for Heine, the premature rumor of his death seems to have 
brought about. On November 12, 1846 he informed Campe: 

Die voreilige Nachricht meines Todes hat mir viele Theilnahme gewonnen; 
riihrend edle Briefe in Menge. Auch Carl Heine schrieb mir den liebreichsten 
Freundschaftsbrief. Die kleine Trédeley, die lumpige Gelddifferenz, ist ausge- 
glichen, und dieses that meinem verletzten Gemiithe wahrhaft wohl. Aber 
das Vertrauen zu meiner Familie ist dahin, und Carl Heine, wie reich er auch 
ist und wie liebreich er sich mir zuwendet, so ware er doch der letzte, an den 
ich mich in einer Lebensnoth wenden wiirde. Ich habe hartnickig darauf 
bestanden, dass er mir bis auf den letzten Schilling auszahle, wozu ich mich 
durch das Wort seines Vaters berechtigt glaubte, aber wahrhaftig, ich wiirde 
auch keinen Schilling mehr von ihm annehmen.” 


This preliminary peace was followed by the ratification of 
a formal treaty during February of the following year, when 
Carl visited Heine in Paris. At that time Heine added a post- 
script to the will which he had drawn up the previous year. 
In this he speaks of his cousin in terms which give some idea 
as to the abysmal degree to which he had renounced his pride. 
What could have been more bitter for him to write than words 
like the following! 

Ja, er (Carl) verriet hier wieder sein ganzes edles Gemiit, seine ganze 
Liebe, und als er mir zum Pfande seines feierlichen Versprechens die Hand 
reichte, driickte ich sie an meine Lippen, so tief war ich erschiittert, und so 
sehr glich er in diesem Momente seinem seligen Vater, meinem armen Oheim, 


dem ich so oft wie ein Kind die Hand kiisste, wenn er mir eine Giite erwies! 
(Werke VII, 514) 


“Als er mir . . . die Hand reichte, driickte ich sie an meine 
Lippen.’’—I have spared no effort to peel off the superficial 
layers surrounding the kernel of Heine’s personality, but in 
my attempt to picture this scene I have to steady myself by 
a literal reading of Heine’s maxim: ‘‘Die Hand, die man nicht 
abhauen kann, muss man kiissen.”’"*— 

Two days after this meeting he tells his mother and sister 
that he is very well satisfied with Carl,*’ and in April he reports 
to them tkat he is burning all indiscreet family letters.** But 


* Heine to Lewald, March 1, 1838. 
* Letter of February 28, 1847. 
* Letter of April 19, 1847. 
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by June his resentment over the bitter cup he had swallowed 
has had time to well up again. He writes to Campe® that he 
has no reason to be satisfied with Carl, the latter having 
dictated the terms of the reconciliation. He makes light of 
Carl’s generosity, saying that his purse had remained entirely 
untouched—Heine’s way of implying that Carl did nothing 
beyond keeping his father’s promise. What aggravated Heine’s 
resentment was his constantly increasing financial plight. 
His health had broken down, so that he earned nothing by his 
pen over long periods of time; his treatments swallowed up 
heavy doctors’ and nurses’ fees; Mathilde kept on spending as 
recklessly as ever; speculations turned out badly; and one of 
the most severe blows came when his pension from the French 
government was stopped with the overthrow of the July mon- 
archy. In consequence of this plight Heine, who had declared 
that he would never take a shilling from Carl over and above 
his due, found himself forced to appeal again and again to 
Carl for emergency aid, which, tho always granted in the end, 
was spiced with bitter humiliations. It is easy to understand 
how each new appeal to the man whom he wished to owe 
nothing must have acted upon his system like a dose of poison; 
yet again his resentment against Carl was such that he began 
to take an almost insane delight in bleeding Carl’s purse under 
one pretext or another, by lie and subterfuge. In this course 
he may have been confirmed by the reflection that, having 
sacrificed his honor irrevocably, it was only good business to 
sell it at the highest price possible, mindful of his own jesting 
remark on how foolish it was for a man not to love his wife, 
when she cost him the same in either case.!°° 

It would be only a wearying statistician’s task to quote in 
detail the daily readings of Heine’s family thermometer during 
the remaining years of his life. The tortures of his harrowing 
illness increased his constitutional suspiciousness. Even after 
Carl had paid his debts and almost doubled his pension, he 
trembled from quarter to quarter lest payments should be 
stopped, the more so as he was forced in spite of them to borrow 
from his brothers Max and Gustav and even accept aid from 
his old mother—not to speak of the substantial alms which 


% June 20, 1847. 
100 Heine to his mother, June 21, 1853. 
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he repeatedly solicited and received from members of the 
Rothschild family. He has nothing but bitterness for Carl 
in his confidential letters, referring to him in rather cryptic 
terms as “‘der Sohn des Re Aaron,’ “der junge Fatum,”!™ 
and “der junge Schofelly,’"” altho continuing to flatter him 
publicly.“ Carl’s repeated visits to Heine’s sick-bed in 1850 
did nothing to alter his real attitude;!® and as late as June 
1853, when Carl brought his sister Therese to the bed-side 
of the dying poet, Carl was to Heine only the prison guard 
come to forestall confidential communications..% The petty 
intrigues to obtain money from Carl by the connivance of 
Max, on the strength of fictitious debts'®’ are weak repetitions 
of former tactics, reminding one of the serpent whose fangs 
had been pulled, but coming as they do out of the mattress-grave 
shrouded in perpetual twilight, they elicit sympathy rather 
than indignation. Of his return to an Old-Testament God of 
revenge we find an illuminating hint in his remark to Max: “Dass 
Dr. Halle verriickt ist und wie ein Hahn kriht, wirst Du wissen. 
Wie witzig ist Gott!’"°* His promise to keep silence on family 
matters Heine kept during his lifetime with one exception. 
His poem “Affrontenburg,’’ a transparent description of 
Solomon’s villa which he brands as a hot-bed of foul defama- 
tion was included in his ‘‘Vermischte Schriften” that appeared 
in 1854, but I do not know whether the family took any 
notice of it. 

It may be interesting, on the other hand, to tabulate the 
sums Heine received from Carl after Solomons death. The 
following figures are based entirely on the evidence of Heine’s 
own letters. 


184S—Heine received money from Carl, the amount not stated; probably 
4000 francs.'* 


101 Heine to Max, January 9, 1850. 
1@ Heine to Max, March 22, 1850. 
168 Heine to Max, August 12, 1852. 
14 See his open letter, “Berichtigung” of April 15, 1849. Werke VII, 538. 
1% Heine to his mother and sister May 6 and September 26, 1850. 

1% Heine to his mother, June 21, 1853. 

107 Heine’s letters to Max, May 3, 1849 and March 22, 1850. 

108 Heine to Max, January 9, 1850. 

0 Heine to Laube, May 24, 1845; to Campe, July 21, 1845. 
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1846—He received 4000 francs." 

1847—He received the full pension, 4800 francs, pledged with the promise of 
half that amount for Mathilde after his death. 

1848—He received the pension (4800 francs) and in addition Carl paid his 
debts to the amount of 5000 francs.™ 

1849—He received the pension plus an additional subsidy of 3000 francs." 

1850—He received the pension and a subsidy of 750 francs for the first quarter. 
Then Carl intimated his intention to stop the subsidy," and there is 
no positive proof that Heine succeeded in gaining his point. (It is made 
more than likely, however, by his letter to Gustav, February 7, 1851 
and to his mother, February 5, 1851.) 

1851—He received the pension plus the necessary extraordinary subsidies, 
this time without any preceding chicanery."™ 

1852—He received 2000 francs less than the previous year, and in consequence 
made every effort to get this additional sum by intrigue."* I do not know 
whether he succeeded. 

1853—He received besides funds from Carl (amounts not mentioned) a gift 
of money from Therese (amount not known.) 

1854—No mention of any figures. 

1855—Heine stated his fixed income from Germany as 12000 francs."* Of this 
amount Campe paid him about 2400 francs (1200 mark banko) by con- 
tract. Consequently Heine must have been receiving a total fixed 
pension of 9600 francs. 

1856—Nothing mentioned. 


These sums were large compared with the gifts of his uncle, 
but was not the price paid disproportionately larger?—that 
dread disease, heretofore burrowing silently underground, 
now stalking swiftly with raised head; those seething emotions 
of hate and dread, bubbling over at the slightest breath of 
wind like a witch’s cauldron; bitterest of all, those moments 
in which a sense of shame poisoned even his indestructible 
love of himself. 

The bitterest of these Heine conquered, by making his 
peace with God—on his own terms; by transforming his con- 
tempt for his own self into an emotion of cosmic nihilism—the 
basic motif of ‘“‘Vitzliputzli” and ‘“Spanische Atriden’’; by 
casting his ideal vision of his self and his fate—das eigene 


0 Heine to Varnhagen, February 16, 1846. 
1! Heine to Max, December 3, 1848. 

12 jbidem. : 

43 Heine to Max, March 22, 1850. 

M4 Heine to his mother and sister, February 5, 1851. 
“8 Heine to his brother Gustav, April 17, 1852. 
16 Heine to his brother Gustav, August 17, 1855. 
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W unschbild—into the mold of historic characters like the poets 
Firdusi and Jehuda Ben Halevy; by building up the legend, 
finally, that made him the guileless hero slain by family treach- 
ery. This legend, first sketched out in his letters, as quoted 
above, and rounded out subsequently by poems calculated for 
posthumous revenge, must in its later stages be regarded 
rather as an expression of the will to survive as a person, than 
as conscious make-believe. I grant that the latter predominated 
to begin with, but conscious hypocrisy gives way, except in 
the rarest of cases, to a sub-conscious reconstruction and rein- 
terpretation of the past in favor of the self; it could not help 
but do so in the case of a poet so abnormally amorous of his 
self as Heine. That his legendary version of the struggle had 
become part and parcel of his mental make-up is apparent 
from a study of his poem, “‘Der Dichter Firdusi.”” Here it was 
the duplicity of the shah in dealing with the poet Firdusi which 
struck Heine as a striking parallel to his own fate at the hands 
of Carl, and supplied the initial spark that set Heine’s creative 
imagination working on the Firdusi theme."’ Granted the 
astonishing transformative power of the sub-conscious in his 
“Buch der Lieder,”’ where the flimsiest shred of fact grew into 
the most intricate web of emotional history, how can the 
emotional genuineness of Heine’s last poems of hate be doubted! 

It is these last poems of undisguised hate,"* and not only 
these but all those poems of Heine’s last years over which the 
emotions released by the grim family struggle shed their dusky 
reflection, that represent the positive values which Heine’s 
poet’s personality distilled out of the most evil passions and 
out of his self-debasement. Much of Heine’s late poetry derives 
its austere force from the fact that he could not entirely down 
the consciousness of having prostituted his honor. His sin 
was common enough, from the nothing-but-moralist’s point 
of view, but his manner of atonement—the creation of priceless 
aesthetic values out of the very sordidness of his material 
existence—was unique. The compensation he made was full, 
tho not in kind. And in the valuation of his personality as a 
whole, his sin must be balanced against his atonement. 

47 Fully analyzed by Helene Herrmann in “Studien zu Heines Romanzero,” 


Berlin, 1906, p. 94 ff. 
"8 For these poems see Werke, vol. II, book 2, numbers 63-68. 
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May not the cynic have the last word for once? Would 
it not do to picture a chance encounter between Heine and 
Frank Wedekind in the other world, 4 la Swedenborg, and 
have Wedekind deliver himself of a little sermon to Heine with 
all the courtesy owing to a spiritual father? Imagine him 
quoting his own Marquis von Keith—gypsy, self-styled mar- 
quis, horse-thief, entrepreneur and philosopher in one—to the 
following effect: 

Lassen Sie sich noch eines sagen: Das einzig richtige Mittel, seine Mit- 
menschen auszuniitzen, besteht darin, dass man sie bei ihren guten Seiten 
nimmt. Darin liegt die Kunst, geliebt zu werden, die Kunst, recht zu behalten. 
Je ergiebiger Sie Ihre Mitmenschen iibervorteilen, um so gewissenhafter miissen 
Sie darauf achten, dass Sie das Recht auf Ihrer Seite haben. Suchen Sie Ihren 
Nutzen niemals im Nachteil eines tiichtigen Menschen, sondern immer nur 


im Nachteil von Schurken und Dummképfen. Und nun iibermittle ich Ihnen 
den Stein der Weisen: das glinzendste Geschift in dieser Welt ist die Moral.” 


Would Heine parry the thrust with the heroic pose and the 
grandiloquent phrase of which he was master, or would he 
smilingly counter the cynic-moralist with his marquis’ last 
words— 
“Das Leben ist eine Rutschbahn!”’? 
HERMANN J. WEIGAND 
University of Pennsylvania 


























THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LEGEND OF GOOD 
WOMEN 


Dr. John Koch’s recently published study of the relation- 
ship of the manuscripts of Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women' 
was evidently made in ignorance of a similar study of mine 
presented as a doctoral dissertation at Princeton in 1914 and, 
after some reworking, published in the spring of 1918.2 Asa 
result we have two independent studies of a problem which had 
been investigated before but which for various reasons* had never 
given the impression of having been satisfactorily settled. 
That the problem is not a simple one is further evident from the 
differences in the conclusions which Koch and I arrive at, 
differences which can best be shown by the accompanying 
stemmas. 

A comparison of the two stemmas shows that Koch and I 
differ in three respects, viz., as regards the relation of “k”’ to 
the other MSS., in our interpretation of the significance of 
so-called ‘contamination’ in most of the MSS., and in our con- 
jectures regarding the nature of the hypothetical “A.” Let us 
consider the points in the order named— which is also the order 
of their importance. 


1. The position of “k’’ on the stemma 

The difficulty of reconstructing k arises from the frag- 
mentary character of the MSS. At no point do the texts of 
the four MSS. run parallel. The text of Ff breaks off where 
that of R begins and can be compared with the texts of Ad*® 
and P in only 116 lines. Futhermore, the texts of P, R, and 
Ad* run parallel for less than 300 lines. Yet the fragments 
furnish sufficient evidence to warrant grouping them as Koch 
and I do and (though Koch and I do not agree) to establish 
their relationship as a group to the other MSS. 

Koch’s evidence for connecting k with c is to my mind 
decidedly inconclusive. He advances no evidence of readings 
in which the k MSS. as a group agree in error with those of ¢ 


1 Anglia Zeitschrift fiir Englische Philologie, XLIII, 197 ff, and XLIV, 23 ff. 
* The text of Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women, Princeton University Press, 
1918. 


* See Preface to my dissertation. 
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Koch's stemma 
Die punktierten linien nach x und y deuten nur vermutungsweise aufge- 
stellte beziehungen an, die andern die im folgenden nachgewiesenen kontamina- 
tionen, bei denen jedoch noch zwischenstufen mehr oder weniger wahrscheinlich 


sind. 


A 





Author’s stemma™ 
Y is a composite. Y, consists of the Prologue and lines 1250 (cir.)—end; 
Y; of lines 580-1250 (cir.). 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS 
Gg —Cambridge University Library, MS. Gg. 4. 27. 
Tr —Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. R. 3. 19. 
S —MS. Arch. Selden, B. 24. Bodleian. 


* This stemma differs from the one in my dissertation in one respect, viz., 
I here allow a generation between the ancestor of Ta, Fx, and Bo and that 
of Th. The change is relatively unimportant. 
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Ad'—Additional MS. 9832, British Museum (1-1985). 

Ad*—Additional MS. 12524, British Museum (1640-end). 

Ad*—Additional MS. 28617, British Museum (513-610; 808-1105; fragments of 
1156-1173, 1180-1192, and 1271-1280; 1306-1801; 1852-2113; 2125-2136; 
and 2151-end). 

P —Pepys MS. 2006, Magdalen College, Cambridge (1-1377). 

R —Rawlinson MS. C. 86, Bodleian (Dido, 924-1367). 

Ff —Cambridge University Library, MS. Ff. 1. 6. (Thisbe, 706-923). 

Fx —Fairfax MS. 16, Bodleian. 

Bo —Bodley MS. 638, Bodleian. 

Ta —Tanner MS. 346, Bodleian. 

Th —W. Thynne’s printed edition, 1532. 

as a group; instead, he gives lists of readings in which Tr, 

Ad', S, and Ad? as individuals (in a few cases two of 

them) agree with one or more of the MSS. of k&. Thus 

in section 30 we are given lists of readings in which Tr 
agrees with the following MSS. of &: with P and Ff, two 
readings; with P and R, four; with P alone, eight; with 

P(+Bo), two; with R alone, two; with Ad? and Ad’, four; 

with Ad® alone, eleven; and with Ad* and Ff, one. (Notice 

that in only four of the above cases is Tr supported by another 

c MS.) Even these agreements are insignificant; Koch admits 

(XLIV, p. 37) that they are so trifling in nature and number 

that one cannot accept them as proof of close relationship. 

In sec. 31 (a) similar lists are given in which S agrees with 
one or more of these MSS. and a list of a dozen readings in 
which SAd? agrees with Ad* (Ad* begins at 1640, i.e., after 

P, R, and Ff break off). These lists are somewhat longer 

than the lists given in sec. 30, but the agreements are in general 

of the same non-committal nature. The only reading which 

particularly indicates a close relationship is that of 928: S, 

Ouide; R, Supporte ovid; rest, Eneyde(-dos). Since Tr and Ad! 

(Ad? does not exist here) do not support S, and P and Ad® do 

not support R, I regard the error as having arisen in S and R 

independently, probably because of the close resemblance 

between the capital letters O and E in fourteenth and fifteenth 
century manuscripts.‘ 

The relationship of Ad' to the various MSS. of the k-group 
is argued in section 33 (a). Near the end of the section Koch 


* See the facsimiles of late XIVth century writing reproduced in Thomp- 
son’s Greek and Latin Palaeography, pp. 308-9, for examples. 
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concludes that the readings linking Ad! with R, Ff, and Ad* 
are without significance, but that the repeated agreements 
of Ad! and P in error cannot be put aside lightly. From these 
agreements he singles out two cases as of especial significance— 
195: Ad' and P, town(e) for tonne, and 1287: Ad! and P, her- 
vest(+Ta!) for (h)ernest. In comment I need only say that 
even a careful scribe—and a more careless scribe than that of 
P would be hard to find—was in constant danger of committing 
such blunders as the two listed above. The scribe of Ta— 
generally accurate—fell into the trap. See also similar con- 
fusion in lines 2083(leve, lene), 2086(id.), and 2353(woned, 
woved). 

This completes Koch’s evidence for linking k and c, except 
for five apparent Ad*-Ad* agreements which he promptly 
dismisses as without significance. Though the aggregate is 
large, the trifling nature of the errors and the utter lack of 
agreement among the MSS. of both groups would cause one 
to doubt a descent of & from C as in any way probable. Indeed, 
because of the contradictory testimony of Tr, Ad', S, and Ad? 
in regard to the groups of readings given by Koch, one would 
have to assume either that these four MSS. descended from c 
independently (which is contradicted by exceedingly strong 
evidence), or that the scribes severally corrected these errors and 
thus wiped out evidence that the MSS. as a group agreed with 
one or more of the & group. Such, of course, is unthinkable. 
The alternative is that the agreements are due to errors made 
independently by individual scribes. No one who has noticed 
the lack of understanding of Chaucerian meter and grammar 
exhibited by the scribes of P, R, &, and S, and the deliberate 
tampering with the text by the scribes of the c-group (see next 
section) would be surprised to discover that two of them—or 
even three occasionally—agree in omitting or inserting the 
sign of the infinitive or the relative tha#, or of transposing two 
words, or of dropping a prefix or substituting a suffix. Yet it 
is upon agreements such as these—not of k and c, which might 
be of some significance, but of separate units of the two groups 
—that we are asked to accept proof of common ancestry. 
To me the evidence is decidedly inconclusive, especially when 
considered in connection with evidence to the contrary. 
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This negative evidence is of two kinds, a few striking 
instances in which k and Gg alone present the true reading, 
and a large number of evident agreements of & and B in error. 
The first includes the presence of the undoubtedly genuine 
couplet 960/61 (that the couplet is genuine is indicated by the 
source of the passage, Aen. I. 170-1) in Gg and & only, and the 
agreement of these two MSS. in ‘the probably true reading 
of 1139: 

But natheles oure autour tellith vs. 
(Fx, Bo, Ta) For to him yt was reported thus 


(Tr, Ad') Had gret desyre. And aftyr fell hit thus 
(S) And in his hert, than he seid rycht thus. 


The two MSS. agree in yet other readings, notably. 794, haste- 
lykynge, and 1187, thing-wyght. Koch’s stemma can explain 
these similarities only as due to independent errors at c and B 
or to the contamination of k from Gg (Koch chooses the latter 
interpretation); the alternative is to suspect. that & descended 
from A along a line independent of C. 

It is possible, of course, to explain the agreement of Gg 
and & in 960/61 and in 1139 as due to contamination, for both 
the couplet and the verse were evidently missing from the 
exemplar of B and C (the b, c, and y readings are obviously 
individual attempts to supply a missing line). It is less likely 
that the scribe of & should have substituted the colorless haste 
for lykynge (794) and thing for wyght (1187). But it is far 
simpler to regard these similarities between Gg and & as evi- 
dence of an independence of k and c, especially as the evidence 
for their relation is decidedly weak. 

There can be only one interpretation, however, of the 
evidence for a close relationship of & and B. It consists of a 
very considerable number of B + Ad* agreements in error in 
the last half of the poem (see Koch, sec. 40), of a smaller number 
of similar errors of B and & in the first half (secs. 38-41), and 
of some striking similarities which Koch has overlooked in 
this connection, viz., the confusion of B and Ad? in vv. 2338-39 
and of B and P in vv. 249 and 487. In the first of these cases 
B and Ad? (the only k MS. which has this part of the text) 
omit 2338, present 2339 as 2338 and introduce the same spuri- 
ous line as 2339. In the second instance, P (the other & MSS. 
do not have this part of the text) presents spurious lines for 
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vv. 249 and 487, the only verses in the Prologue which are 
omitted by Fx, Bo, and Ta;‘ the spurious lines in P clearly 
indicate gaps in its exemplar. 

The absence of 2338 from both B and Ad? and of 249 and 487 
from B and P indicate clearly the nature of the relationship 
of these MSS. For even if one should grant Koch’s assump- 
tion that the verbal similarities are due to contamination 
(which I do not grant), one surely could not grant that the 
absence of essential verses is due to contamination. Clearly, 
for the portions of the text where these gaps occur, the exemplar 
of Ad® and of P must have been a B-type MS. 

My interpretation of the position of & on the stemma is 
based upon the conviction that & is hybrid. Certain readings 
mentioned above (960-61, 1139, 794, and 1187) point to an 
independence of k of both B and C; others (2338-9, 249, and 
487) are conclusive of a descent of portions of & from B. To 
reconcile these conflicting testimonies one should notice that 
of the two dozen P + B agreements listed by Koch (sec. 38), 
all but one (1357) are from the Prologue; that the four PR+B 
agreements (1151, 1175, 1194, and 1239) are insignificant; 
and that the few agreements of P+Ad*+B and PR+Ad*+B 
are either from the Prologue or from near the end of the P and 
R fragments (i.e., after 1300). One should notice, furthermore, 
that of the long list of Ad*+B agreements (sec. 40) only two 
occur before line 1300 and that these two are of no significance in 
themselves, nere-ne (997) and she omitted (1063). Inasmuch 
as R and Ff are undoubtedly members of the k group and— 
as far as their fragmentary character will allow—corroborate 
the evidence submitted above,‘ I feel justified in regarding & 
as a hybrid to which a B-type MSS. contributed the Prologue 
and the last 1500 lines (approximately) and a MS. standing 
apart from both B and c the remainder. Because of the frag- 
mentary and mutilated character of the MSS. it is impossible 
to determine the dividing line; it probably occurs at about 
line 1250. Inasmuch as the B MSS. frequently err when the ‘B’ 


* Curiously enough, these four MSS. figure in similar errors in The Temple 
of Glass (which immediately precedes the Legend in P.) P presents three spuri- 
ous lines to take the places of gaps in Fx, Bo, and Ta, and omits one other 
line which is also missing from them. (See Schick, ed.—E. E. T. S.—p. xx.) 
* See p. 29 ff. of my dissertation. 
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portion of & does not (see my dissertation, pp. 20-21, 47-8), 
I conclude that that portion sprang not directly from B but 
from a point between a and B. 


2. The question of contamination 


Koch’s stemma differs from mine also in that Koch indicates 
by broken and dotted lines secondary and, in some cases, 
even tertiary influences upon most of the MSS. We have already 
seen that the bifurcated broken line connecting B with k and 
Ad® should indicate kinship instead of contamination, and 
that the dotted line from Gg to & and & is probably fictitious. 
It remains for us to examine the evidence for the contamination 
of the other MSS. 

Contamination is likely to occur when an intelligent and 
conscientious scribe, working from an obviously faulty exem- 
plar, has access to another MS. It is reasonable to assume that 
such a person would adopt the alternative reading only when 
it is actually or plausibly better than that of the exemplar. 
Stupid, careless blunders in two MSS. not genealogically akin 
are not likely to be indications of contamination; such similari- 
ties are more likely to be coincidence. Thus, Thynne’s printed 
text is a normal example of the process. It contains the ear- 
marks of B—its basic MS.—but has obviously been corrected 
(or ‘“‘contaminated’”’) from at least one other MS. For Thynne 
has filled in all the gaps except the elusive 960/61 (though 
he omits a couplet present in all the MSS.), printed the genuine 
as well as the spurious 2339, combined the readings of a and B 
at 1172 and 2452, obtained the correct spelling of Alcathoe 
(1902, 1923), secured the only acceptable reading of 2422 
(Chorus), and inserted the name of Livi (perhaps from a mar- 
ginal gloss) in 1721. On the other hand, there are about a 
dozen minor cases which Koch regards as evidence of an in- 
fluence from Gg:217/63, Laodomia-laudomia, etc.; 856, y-fynde- 
fynde; 2615, of soun(de) omitted by 6 (Tr, of son and of, Ad*, of 
sowne and, S lost); 1607, b omits the (Gg and Th awkward); 
1639, Th and Gg, lefe or lothe, rest, me for or; 1727, so long-to 
long; 2365, her susters loue- hir suster love; 2656, to bedde go- 
to bed (y)-go; 1071, brawne-brawnes; 1132, to present-for to 
present; 2126, now omitted by Th and Gg [but Gg also A/ for 
And). These agreements I regard as due to coincidence. If 
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Thynne had had access to a Gg type MS., possessing not only 
a unique Prologue but also many excellent, unique readings, 
we should find in Thynne’s text much more striking similarities 
than those quoted above. 

Koch’s evidence of contamination of Ta from Gg is equally 
weak. It consists of eleven readings, of which Koch selects 
three as of special significance—638, Gg and Ta, heterly, S 
hatirly, rest, hertely; 1585, fals omitted by Fx, Bo, and Th; 738, 
cop (Gg, Ff, Ta).for top. The first of these is merely a mistake 
in spelling; the last may be explained as independent errors 
of the three scribes because of the similarity of “‘c” and “‘t” 
in most manuscripts; the other looks like a Ta emendation, 
though not necessarily from Gg. Surely such errors are far 
from being proof of contamination of Ta from Gg. To be 
consistent Koch’s stemma should show broken lines connecting 
Ta with S and Ad* because they read huge for mech or gret(e) 
in 1613, and from Ta to Ad' and P because of the mutual error 
of Aervest for (h)ernest in 1287, etc. If the scribe of Ta had had 
Gg at his elbow, we should have expected far more significant 
agreements than the few cited by Koch. 

The so-called contamination of the c MSS. is of two types, 
a number of clear cases of editing of individual MSS.—<, S, 
and Ad? (and possibly of Tr)—and a large number of minor 
similarities between MSS. not genealogically related—Tr and 
S, Ad! and S, etc. In the first group are suth readings as the 
following from ¢: AU the Cyte (1902, 1923) for the strange 
word Alcathoe (probably misspelled in the exemplar), For 
ever and ay (1926, 1941) for the practically synonymous From 
yer to yer, and probably (though Ad! ends at 1985) pryncipally 
for the older aldermost (2127, 2567, 2635). In the same category 
I would place the strange free paraphrases of the couplets 1772-3, 
2543-2544, and 2696-2697 of Ad* (see my dissertation, p. 10). 
Though these readings are valueless in themselves, they in- 
dicate that the scribes of these MSS. exercised editorial pre- 
rogatives. Consequently, when I find in ¢ a reading such as 
thus lat I ryde (1210)—the other MSS. stumble over the line— 
I am more inclined, to regard it as a happy guess at the truth 
than as having come from a MS. which stood apart from the 
existing MSS., especially as it is the only case in which this MS. 
alone presents an acceptable reading. In the same manner 
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I regard the S-reading of 1538 (S adds almychti before God), 
a line which is short in all other MSS. except Gg (Gg clearly 
emends);’ for the scribe of S was given to emending for meter. 

The important variations mentioned above are individual 
peculiarities and do not involve the question of the relation- 
ship of the existing MSS. The longer lists of minor “con- 
taminations” cited by Koch, however, tend to upset the 
established genealogy of the c MSS. Though space forbids 
the examination of more than one group of these readings, I 
have selected for the purpose the longest and by far the most 
formidable looking group—the agreements of Ad! and S. 

Of the relationship of Tr and Ad! there can be no doubt; they 
agree in omitting two couplets, in inverting another, and in 
presenting a very large number of erroneous readings, many 
of them striking (see my dissertation, pp. 24-5). Yet Koch 
gives a list of about half a hundred readings in which Ad! agrees 
with S in minor errors in which Tr does not share. The list may 
be analyzed as follows. Three must be deducted as Koch’s 
errors—193, 1263 (Ji als wele), and 1886. In at least two cases 
Tr does not contradict S and Ad? because it is otherwise corrupt 
—1029, Tr omits i# (Ad! and S, is it for é# is); 1907, Tr omits an 
(Ad! and S on for an). In another case (1729) the B MSS. agree 
with Ad! and S in reading as for with (Tr, ys). Three lines— 
1193, 1207, and 1263—are listed twice. In afew cases Ad' and S 
are evidently trying to get metrical lines, for Tr is either cor- 
rupt or would appear so to many scribes: e.g., 52, 96, 186, 303, 
652, 1009, 1119, 1837, and (Ad*) 1121. Several other cases 
consist of substitutions of one form of a word for another, a 
singular for a plural, the past tense for the present, differences 
in spelling, etc.; thus, 68/80, be-beth ; 86, within (+Th)-in with 
(P, Im); 155, for-of; 136/150, obseruance (+Th)-obseruaunces ; 
257/331, to drawe (Tr, widrawe)-withdrawe; 374, tirandis(des)- 
tyrauntis; 455, vpon-on; 688, counand(S), cownaunt(Ad')- 
covenant; 693 (id.); 981, Im-to(S), in(Ad')-to in; 1123, lubye 
(S, Ad'), lyby(Tr)-dibie; 1193, ben al(PR, alle ben)-ys(is) al; 
1796, had-hath ; 1566, repreued-repreueth ; 1871, halowed-yhalwed. 
In 704 thus may have been caught independently from the 


’ Koch calls attention to a second case in which S alone appears to present 
an acceptable reading— 337/61, S, away for algate (Gg, alwey, P, allewey). 
To my mind away is clearly a mistake or an emendation. 
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preceding line, and in 1398 And from the following. In a few 
cases the sign of the infinitive has been inserted by both scribes: 
1407, to (ben) ; 1917, quhom to(S), ells to(Ad')-ellis. [One needs 
more than a vivid imagination to regard the last as an indica- 
tion of contamination.] In two cases what may appear to be 
substitution of words may be mistakes in spelling: 13, seith- 
seeth; 837, biding-bidding. Two cases are easy transpositions- 
1193, ben al and 916, Diramus and Tisbe. The context clearly 
invites substitution in 155, for-of; 1437, with(repeated); 194, 
and-or ; 469, and-or ; 879, or-and; and 783, at-in. 

Of the entire list only three or four cases are in any way 
worthy of serious attention-85, gyeth-wynt; 1207, gyse(de-gyse)- 
wyse; and 1401, realme-regne. In addition Koch should have 
noted that in 454 S and Ad! read God for Go(o). In the first 
three cases S and Ad! probably present the readings which 
were in c, whereas Tr substituted the more modern form or 
synonym. In 454 either Tr corrected or S and Ad! erred inde- 
pendently (Goo and God are not very unlike). 

In thus looking microscopically at such a list of agreements 
one is very likely to lose sight of the woods for the trees. Let 
us consider the possible explanations of these agreements. 
(I) They cannot be explained as having descended to S and Ad! 
from a common ancestor apart from Tr, for the evidence 
binding Tr and Ad! and S and Ad? is incontrovertible. (II) 
They are too insignificant to be charged to contamination: 
if either S or Ad! had had access to the other, or both to an- 
other MS., we should expect to find some more significant 
similarities. (III) The errors may have occurred in ¢ but 
were corrected by the scribe of Tr. This would account for 
some of the more obvious errors. (IV) They may be independ- 
ent transcriptional errors of S and Ad'. This I believe to be 
true of most of them, particularly as the agreements are of 
such a nature as one is likely to find between any two MSS. 
not closely related. (The readings submitted by Koch as evi- 
dence of relationship of these MSS. to & are of the same general 
nature—see preceding section.) To regard either these minor 
similarities or the cases of ‘editing’ cited above as proof of con- 
tamination from a point between A and O is both unnecessary 
and unwarranted. 
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3. The nature of “A” 


Whether the hypothetical A was Chaucer’s original manu- 
script or a manuscript removed a generation or more from the 
matrix cannot be definitely ascertained. The considerable 
number of clear cases in which the MSS. are linked in error 
suggests a common origin removed from Chaucer’s copy. 

But this apparently obvious interpretation of these mutual 
errors presents some difficulties. It assumes, first, that A 
contained the two versions of the Prole7ue, one of which was 
taken by Gg and the other by a. The difficulty of accepting 
this explanation arises from two sources—the improbability 
of a scribe’s transcribing two long passages which almost 
duplicate each other; and the probability of contamination, 
especially since some imperfections of the Gg text would invite 
comparison with the other. (Koch recognizes these difficulties 
and suggests the possibility that A contained only the Gg 
version and that the other came into a through the hypothetical 
y-) 

Moreover, one must remember that inasmuch as the poem 
was never completed, it is unlikely that it was put into circula- 
tion'as a whole—if at all—during Chaucer’s life-time. It is 
possible, of course, that individual legends, or the Prologue 
and one or more legends as a unit, were put into circulation— 
two such MSS. have come down to us (Ff, Thisbe and R, Dido). 
Such transcriptions might later form the basis of a composite 
text. But the agreement of the MSS. in the order of the legends, 
though only that of the first is stated by the context, and the 
conclusive evidence furnished by a collation of the text indicate 
that if such transcriptions influenced our MSS. at all, they did 
not do so at a point later than A. 

That Chaucer did not ‘publish’ the poem is further sug- 
gested by the unfinished state of Hypermnestra, the last of the 
legends. The legend breaks off abruptly with these words: 


This tale is seid for this conclusion. 


Each of the other tales has its ‘conclusion,’ varying in length 
from a couplet to six or seven lines. It is inconceivable that 
Chaucer did not write the few lines necessary to finish the 
legend. Either these lines were on a separate sheet which 
became detached from Chaucer’s MS. before a transcript was 
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made or they were lost in transmission. The former is the 
more likely, for Chaucer’s MS. was probably a pile of loose 
leaves whereas a transcript would be a bound codex. 

Futhermore, if A represents Chaucer’s own MS., rather 
than a transcript, we can account for the few striking cases of 
agreement in erroneous readings and of confusion in all MSS. 
as due to inaccuracies and confusion in a working copy. There 
are a few cases in which it is pretty certain that Chaucer left 
verses metrically or logically unsound: the sources of 1338 
(hexametrical) and of 1966 (Of Athenys falsely) indicate clearly 
that Chaucer nodded.* It is not unlikely that other such cases 
exist, but for which no evidence can be discovered. Some of 
the other inaccurate or imperfect verses may be accounted for 
as due to corrections and substitutions written between the 
lines or on the margins of his working copy—1126 and 1210, 
for instance. If in addition to A, there was also an ‘O,’ an ‘x,’ 
and a ‘y,’—as Koch suggests—I doubt whether we should find 
the two types of MSS. agreeing quite so often in regard to 
some of these obviously inaccurate lines. Consequently, 
though one cannot be dogmatic on the subject, I am inclined 
to regard A as a pile of manuscript in Chaucer’s desk drawer 
at his death, rather than a bound codex in circulation. 

E. F. Amy 

Ohio Wesleyan University 


* See my dissertation, pp. 42, 43. 

















LAUTVERSCHIEBUNG UND LENIERUNG 


i. AUSSERE AHNLICHKEIT.—Zwei Lautiiberginge 
kénnen einander dusserst ahnlich, ja der Form nach geradezu 
gleich sein und trotzdem aus ganz verschiedenen Ursachen 
hervorgegangen sein. So ist sowohl in franz. nation< nationem 
wie in hd. /assen <*letan ein urspriingliches ¢ letzten Endes zu s 
geworden, und doch gibt es wenige, die Scherer und Kauffmann 
darin zustimmen, dass wir es hier mit wesensgleichen Laut- 
gesetzen zu tun hitten. Denn der franzésische Lautwandel 
gehért einer grossen Gruppe von Palatalisierungsvorgingen an, 
die dem Einflusse eines folgenden Lautes auf einen vorherge- 
henden entspringen, wahrend sich der deutsche einer allgemeinen 
(“spontanen”) Anderung der Artikulationsart von Verschluss- 
lauten ohne Riicksicht auf Nachbarlaute einfiigt. Selbst wenn 
wir keine geschichtlichen oder mundartlichen Zwischenstufen 
besissen, wire schon durch diese Stellung innerhalb grésserer 
Zusammenhinge von Lautgesetzen der Gegensatz zwischen 
franzésischen ¢>s und deutschen ¢>s hinreichend gesichert; 
denn wir miissen mit Paul, Prinzipien,’ S. 54 zugeben, “dass 
die. Richtung, nach welcher ein Laut ablenkt, mitbedingt sein 
muss durch die Richtung der iibrigen Laute.”’ 

Eine ahnliche Ubereinstimmung findet sich bei der Behand- 
lung stimmloser Verschlusslaute in der germanischen Sprach- 
gruppe und der irischen (in eingeschrinktem Sinne: der kelt#- 
schen) Sprache. In beiden werden unter geeigneten Verhilt- 
nissen idg. #, k zu p, x, vgl. lat. frdter, sequitur: got. brdpar, 
saihsp, air. brdthir, sechitir. Ferner entspricht der idg. “‘aspirier- 
ten Media’ (die ich als stimmlose lenis-Spirans betrachte, 
M. Ph. XV, XVI) auf beiden Gebieten teilweise ein Verschluss- 
laut, teilweise ein Reibelaut, vgl. idg. *ger-, *xey-: got. beira, 
giba = /yiSa/: air. berim, gabim=/gasim/. 

Dass diese grosse Ahnlichkeit dazu gefiihrt hat, fiir die 
germanische ‘“Lautverschiebung” und die irische “Lenierung” 
einen gleichen, wohl gar einen gemeinsamen Vorgang der 
Artikulationsinderung anzunehmen, ist begreiflich. Meillet 
stiitzt sich in Caractéres généraux des langues germaniques 
mehrfach auf die Gleichheit der Behandlung der aspirierten 
Medien—allerdings mit einer Entgleisung, indem er die ger- 
manische Spirans, wie die keltische, als eine sekundire Ent- 
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wicklung aus dem Verschlusslaut betrachtet, wihrend doch 
umgekehrt dieser sich in einem Teil der germanischen Sprachen 
aus jener entwickelt hat. Lotspeich hat im 17. Bande dieser 
Zeitschrift die Frage ausfiihrlich im gleichen Sinn erértert; 
den Inhalt seines Artikels hatte er 1917 fiir einen Vortrag vor 
der Modern Language Association folgendermassen zusammen- 
gefasst: “Consonant shifts and umlaut are the result of a mix- 
ing of two different types of articulation, Nordic (North 
German) and Alpine (in its purest form, French). The Ger- 
manic and High German consonant shifts are in origin identical 
with Celtic “lenition’’ and arose from antagonistic muscular 
reaction. This theory eliminates increase of force of expiration 
as a positiv factor in sound changes.”’ (Publ. M.L.A. XXXIII, 
XLI). A. Green scheint sich seiner Anschauung zu nihern, denn 
er meint M.L.N. XXXIII 104: “What is there against the 
theory . . . that the older, Germanic Shift originated from 
such an intermingling of races? Celtic itself, with a phonetic 
‘tendency’ in the direction of aspirated articulation, shows an 
analogous treatment of the explosives, cf. the spirantization 
of the I. E. mediae, as well as c>ch (x),#>th, p> ph (f).”” Das 
trifft im Grunde mit Anschauungen zusammen, die schon von 
Scherer ausgesprochen und von Kauffman u.a. erneuert wurden 
(vgl. den Schluss meines Artikels Die deutsche Lautverschiebung 
und die V dlkerwanderung im 16. Bande dieser Zs.). 

So verlockend diese Anschauung auch erscheinen mag, und 
so anerkennenswert Lotspeichs physiologische Ausfiihrungen 
sind, liegt ihr doch ein Missverstandnis zugrunde. Aus der 
ausseren, isolierten Ahnlichkeit des Lautwandels >), k>x 
darf noch nicht auf innere Gleichheit geschlossen werden. Diese 
wie alle andern Lautgesetze kénnen nur im grésseren Zusam- 
menhange der Sprachentwicklung verstanden werden; auf 
diesen will ich in den folgenden Zeilen einzugehen versuchen, 
und wenn ich es dabei an Ausfiihrlichkeit fehlen lasse, so ge- 
schieht es deshalb, weil ich die physiologische Seite der Frage 
in einer Reihe von Aufsadtzen, zuletzt und am bestimmtesten in 
§14 meines Artikels iiber die idg. media aspirata (M. Ph. XV, 
XVI) hinreichend erértert zu haben glaube. Lotspeichs Aufsatz 
hat mich nicht von der Unrichtigkeit meiner Auffassung iiber- 
zeugt. 
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2. DIE IRISCHE LENIERUNG.—Dieser Lautwandel 
wird von Thurneysen, Handbuch des Altirischen, S. 68, so ge- 
kennzeichnet: “Lenierung nennen wir eine Verinderung der 
Konsonanten, die urspriinglich auf Minderung der Energie 
bei ihrer Artikulation beruht.” Lautverschiebung dagegen 
wird wohl immer noch von der grossen Mehrheit der Forscher 
als Ergebnis einer Artikulationssteigerung aufgefasst; Lot- 
speich jedoch bezeichnet sie (l.c. 172) geradezu als Schwachung: 
“shifting (weakening) of consonants” lautet seine synonymische 
Nebeneinanderstellung. 

Der Ubersichtlichkeit halber stelle ich die wichtigsten der 
hierher gehérenden Lautgesetze einander gegeniiber: 








Idg. Germ. Kelt. Air. 
tik b,x t, k t, k, nach Vokal leniert zu 
b, x 
p f 
¢, 0, x B, 6, Kee b, d, g, nach Vokal leniert 
b, d,g pt, k i zu B, 5, y 














Vor allem geht aus dieser Tabelle hervor, dass die Lenierung 
irisch, aber nicht keltisch ist. Vgl. gall. catu- ‘Kampf’: air. 
cath; akymr. uceint ‘zwanzig’: air. fiche. Schon das, scheint 
mir, schliesst einen wirklichen Zusammenhang zwischen 
Lautverschiebung und Lenierung aus. Dass zur Zeit der ersten 
Lautverschiebung eine Beriihrung zwischen den spateren Iren 
und den Germanen bestanden hatte, wire eine abenteuerliche 
Vermutung. Auf Grund von Lotspeichs Theorie kénnte man 
héchstens annehmen, dass eine Neigung zur “Aspiration” (im 
Sinne von Pedersens Aspirationen i Irsk) den Kelten und Ger- 
manen gemeinsam gewesen sei und bei diesen schon sehr friih, 
bei jenen aber spat und dann auch nur teilweise seine Wirkung 
ausgetibt hatte. Das liesse sich physiologisch wohl zur Not 
verstehen, verwickelt aber in unlésbare chronologische Wider- 
spriiche. 

3. GEGENSATZE.—Selbst wenn sich ein Weg finden liesse 
(ich kann mir keinen denken), diese historisch-geographischen 
Schwierigkeit zu beseitigen, so wire damit nichts gewonnen, 
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denn die vermeintlichen Ahnlichkeiten des germanischen und 
das irischen Lautwandels lésen sich bei niherer Betrachtung in 
Gegensitze auf. Das Folgende springt sofort in die Augen: 
1. Germanisch ¢, k wird zu /, x in allen Stellungen. 
Irisch ¢, k wird zu p, x nur nach Vokal. 
2. Im Germanischen unterliegt auch p der Verschiebung. 
Im Irischen schwindet p im allgemeinen. 

3. Germanisch 3b, d, g wird zu P, ¢, k. 

Irisch (Keltisch) fallt 6, d, g mit den sogenannten aspirierten 
Medien zusammen, indem diese gemein-keltisch in allen Stel- 
lungen gleichfalls zu 5, d, g werden. Nach Vokalen werden 
dann diese keltischen Medien zu 8, 6, y leniert. 

Nur bei den aspirierten Medien zeigt sich also eine betricht- 
liche Ahnlichkeit der Entwicklungsrichtung. 

Welche Bedeutung in Sinne phonetischer Tendenzen haben 
diese Gegensitze wie diese Ahnlichkeiten? Welche Richtung 
der Sprechgewohnheit ist durch sie vorgezeichnet? 

4. WESEN DER VERSCHLUSSLOSUNG.—Wie ich M. 
Ph. |.c. ausfiihre, ist der Ubergang vom stimmlosen Verschluss- 
laut zum stimmlosen Reibelaut doppeldeutig. Zur Bildung 
eines Verschlusslautes ist es notwendig, dass entweder Atem- 
druck und Muskelspannung (der Lippen oder der Zunge) 
einander die Wage halten oder der letztere iiberwiegt. Ein 
Reibelaut entsteht aus einem Verschlussiaute, wenn entweder 
der Druck iiber ein gewisses Mass zunimmt oder die Spannung 
unter ein gewisses Mass abnimmt. Weil diese Ausdrucksweise, 
die mir immer klar genug schien, zu Missverstaindnissen gefiihrt 
hat, will ich hinzufiigen: Dass verschiedene Lautarten mit 
verschiedener Stiirke des Druckes wie der Spannung ausge- 
sprochen werden, bezweifelt wohl niemand; eine Fortis f hat 
mehr Druck und mehr Spannung der Mundmuskeln als eine 
Lenis v, ein norddeutsches p mehr Druck, aber kaum mehr 
Spannung, als ein franzésisches, bei dem ja, wenn mit Kehl- 
kopfverschluss gesprochen, der Druck gleich Null ist.-Mit einer 
Weiterfiihrung von Jespersens analphabetischem System, also 
mit einer symbolisch-willkiirlichen, nicht einer mathematischen 
Verwendung von Ziffern, liesse sich der Unterschied in folgen- 
den Formel ausdriicken: 

Gruppe #éta: Druck—norddeutsch 5:1:4:34 franzésisch 0:1:0:1 
Spannung “ 5:1:4:44 ? 5:1:4:1. 
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Das sind, ich betone es, Verhdltniszahlen; sie geben lediglich 
an, in welchem Grade Druck und Spannung eines Lautes iiber 
oder unter dem Niveau der Nachbarlaute stehen. Bei energi- 
schem Sprechen wird natiirlich der absolute Druck wie die 
absolute Spannung wachsen, bei lissigem Sprechen werden sie 
abnehmen (wenigstens im allgemeinen), aber die Verhdltnisse 
werden im Grunde nicht verandert. 

Wie das Franzésische zeigt, mag die Spannung bedeutend 
grésser werden als der Druck, und der Laut bleibt doch ein 
Verschlusslaut. Das bleibt er auch, wenn beide Faktoren 
gleichmissig itiber das Niveau ihrer Umgebung hinauswachsen; 
sicher war das der Fall, als idg. b, d, g im Germanischen auf dem 
Wege iiber stimmlose Lenes zu , ¢, k wurden—ebenso sicher, wie 
Druck und Spannung zunehmen, wenn ein Siiddeutscher in 
gewahlter Sprechweise (Biihnendeutsch) norddeutsche Fortes 
fiir seine gewohnten Lenes einsetzt. (Dass Lotspeich, S. 160, 
annimmt, dass die englischen, norddeutschen und danischen 
aspirierten Fortes mit geringerer Lippen- und Zungenspannung 
gesprochen werden als die stimmlosen Lenes, kann wohl nur 
als ein Versehen betrachtet werden.) 

Wachst aber der Druck mehr als die Spannung—ihm sind ja 
weniger enge Grenzen gezogen, das er von der kraftigeren 
Rumpfmuskulatur ausgeht—, sodass sich das Verhaltnis 5:5 in 
der Richtung nach 6:5 verschiebt, so ist ein Reibelaut die un- 
vermeidliche Folge; das Gleiche tritt aber auch ein, wenn die 
Spannung abnimmt (Richtung nach 5:4). Im ersteren Falle 
ergibt sich, wenigstens vorlaufig, eine Fortis, im letzteren Falle 
eine Lenis, aber ein Reibelaut entsteht in beiden Fallen. 

Sind nun germanische Lautverschiebung und irische Lenie- 
rung in derselben Richtung erfolgt oder nicht? Mit andern 
Worten: Ist jede der beiden Eerscheinungen einer Druck- 
steigerung oder einer Spannungsminderung zuzuschreiben? 

5. RICHTUNG DER LAUTVERSCHIEBUNG.—Dar- 
iiber erhalten wir, wenn wir wollen, nach zwei Richtungen 
Aufschluss, die gewissermassen einen horizontalen und einen 
vertikalen Durchschnitt der beiden Sprachen darstellen, nim- 
lich durch einen Vergleich gleichzeitiger Lautveranderungen 
oder durch eine Erwiigung der spiateren Entwicklung der 
betreffenden Laute. Fiir den gegenwirtigen Zweck geniigt aber 
der erstere Weg vollauf. 
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Im Germanischen spricht sowohl innerhalb der ersten Laut- 
verschiebung wie auch in der Folgezeit alles in der bestimm- 
testen Weise fiir Entwicklung durch Aussprachesteigerung. 
Der Ubergang von Tenuis zu Spirans ist nicht auf gewisse 
Stellungen eingeschrinkt; die Griinde der Abweichungen in 
der zweiten Lautverschiebung habe ich JEGPh. XVI auseinan- 
dergesetzt. Der schon dadurch angedeutete Steigerungsvor- 
gang wird durch die Medienverschiebung ganz ausser Frage 
gestellt: Diese ist ginzlich eindeutig, denn in allen germanischen 
Sprachen finden wir Fortes, u.z. grésstenteils aspirierte Fortes, 
an Stelle der idg. b, d, gz. Durch die Gegenwirkung von relativer 
Druckverstarkung, d.h. Hebung des Druckes iiber das bishe- 
rige Niveau der Nachbarlaute, und entsprechende Spannungs- 
verstarkung, ergibt sich eine Reihe von beispielloser Folgerich- 
tigkeit, die MPh. l.c. § 14 (S. 329 f.) zusammengefasst ist, und 
deren Wiedergabe an dieser Stelle ich mir aus Riicksicht auf 
den Raum versage. 

6. RICHTUNG DER LENIERUNG.—Diesem ginzlich 
klaren Steigerungsvorgang gegeniiber finden wir im Irischen 
folgende Entwicklung: 

a. Lenierung der Stimmlosen. Darauf, dass diese nur nach 
Vokal erfolgt, wire vielleicht nicht allzuviel Gewicht zu legen, 
denn das wire auch bei einem Lautwandel durch Steigerung 
denkbar. Die Spannung mag im Anlaut dem Druck langer 
Widerstand leisten als im Inlaut und im Auslaut, wie wir es bei 
der zweiten Lautverschiebung tatsichlich sehen, und man 
kénnte annehmen, dass im Irischen (vielleicht zufallig zu gleicher 
Zeit mit der hochdeutschen Lautverschiebung) ein ahnlicher 
Vorgang eingesetzt habe aber aus unbekannten Griinden nicht 
iiber diesen Anfang hinausgegangen sei. 


Anm. 1: Den Wegfall des keltischen p im Anlaut und zwischen Vokalen 
(vgl. air. athir—lat. pater) wage ich nicht zu beurteilen. Thurneysen, Hb. S. 
137, meint, dass es zundchst iiberall zu bilabialem f wurde und dann auf dem 
Wege iiber » oder 4 schwand. Im Armenischen (lat. pater—armen. hajr) ist 
ein solcher Vorgang kaum zu bezweifeln, aber dessen Lautstand ist von dem 
irischen so verschieden, dass sich daraus nichts schliessen lasst. Die Entwick- 
lumg der Gruppe pt zu chi (sepiem: air. secht) scheint Thurneysen recht zu geben. 

Anm. 2: In proklitischer Stellung (zB. in der Priposition do, du < to, tw) 
wird ¢ air. zu d, vielleicht auch & zu g. Uber einen ahnlichen, aber nicht gleichen 
Vorgang im Germanischen (Gotisch du, dis-) werde ich in einem Artikel Rest- 
wérter demnichst in dieser Zeitschrift handeln. 
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b. Die Lenierung der Stimmhaften. Das Verhalten der 
Medien ist fiir die ganze Frage entscheidend. Im Germanischen, 
wie spiter auch im Hochdeutschen, zeigen diese klare Steige- 
rung. Im Irischen bleiben sie im Anlaut unverindert und wer- 
den nach Vokal zu den Spiranten 8, 5, y leniert. Nun lasst 
sich doch sicher nicht annehmen, dass im Germanischen alle 
Verschlusslaute verstirkt, im Irischen dagegen die einen ver- 
starkt, die andern geschwicht worden seien; vielmehr ist dieser 
eindeutige Lautwandel als Schliissel fiir den zweideutigen, der 
im Wandel von # zu p, & zu x liegt, zu verwenden, sodass wir 
auch aus diesem Grunde diesen fiir das Germanische als Steige- 
rung, fiir das Irische aber als Minderung anzusehen haben.— 
Der Zusammenfall der aspirierten und der nicht-aspirierten 
Medien hat mit der Lenierung nichts zu tun, sondern gehért in 
eine sehr friihe, gemein-keltische Periode. Dariiber MPh. XVI 
335. Die Ubereinstimmung in der Verteilung von alt-irischem 
und germanischem 0:8, d:5, g:y ist nur eine scheinbare—ein 
Punkt, den Meillet, wie oben bemerkt, aus dem Auge verloren 
hat. Denn im Germanischen ist der Spirant der ditere Laut, 
der erst nach der Lautverschiebung allmahlich zum Ver- 
schlusslaut wird; dieser Wandel beginnt im Anlaut, der Stelle 
grésster Spannung, und greift erst allmihlich, und in vielen 
Dialekten tiberhaupt nicht, auf den Inlaut iiber, wie JEGPh. 
XVI in meinem Aufsatz iiber die deutsche Lautverschiebung 
ausfiihrlich besprochen ist. Aber im Irischen haben wir von 
Verschlusslauten auszugehen (will man das fiir die aspirierten 
Medien bestreiten, so tut es nichts zur Sache—fiir die reinen 
Medien ist es unbestreitbar), die in Stellen geringster Spannung, 
nimlich nach Vokalen, zu Reibelauten werden. Auch hier 
also zeigt das Germanische eine Steigerung, das Irische eine 
Minderung. 

Aus diesen Erwigungen scheint mir klar hervorzugehen, 
dass von irgend einer Art Zusammenhang zwischen Lautver- 
schiebung und Lenierung keine Rede sein kann, sondern dass 
die beiden Erscheinungen, die von einander vollstaindig unab- 
hingig sind, in einem einzigen Punkte,der Entwicklung von ) und 
x aus Verschlusslauten, eine dussere Ahnlichkeit zeigen, die man 
geradezu eine zufillige nennen muss. Die Wege des Germa- 
nischen und des Irischen sind entgegengesetzt, wenn sie auch auf 
eine Weile neben einander herzulaufen scheinen. Will man in 
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der Richtung dieser Beweisfiihrung noch weiter gehen, so mag 
man auch die spitere Entwicklung der ‘“verschobenen” und 
der “lenierten”’ Laute in Betracht ziehen und wird das Ergebnis 
biindig bestatigt finden. Das Germanische stellt eine “‘Steige- 
rungsreihe” dar (¢>)>é>6>4>#), das Irische dagegen, und 
mehr oder weniger das Keltische tiberhaupt, eine Minderungs- 
reihe (¢>0>6—). 
E. PRoKOSCcH 
Bryn Mawr College 





























MILTON’S VIEW OF EDUCATION IN PARADISE LOST 


The student of Milton may welcome the suggestion that 
in Paradise Lost the poet is interested in the problems of educa- 
tion. If we are already accustomed to regard the epic as in 
part an artistic embodiment of a constructive theology, fulfilling 
the promise of justifying the ways of God to men, we may also 
comprehend under that announced purpose an interest in the 
most universal problems of education. If we think of Milton 
as so completely the master of the epic conventions that they 
become his instruments in the expression of a highly philosophic 
aim, we might also believe him capable of presenting through 
these conventions the idea of a sound education. And we might 
be the more willing to discover such an idea in the poem if we were 
to find that in Milton’s thought the topic of education was 
essentially connected with those other dominant philosophical 
themes of the epic, theology and ethics. 

This naturally leads to an examination of the prose for 
a record of the poet’s thought in the years preceding the great 
epic. We have long assumed in our study that the prose is 
capable of throwing light upon the theology of the fourth book; 
and we have also recognized an obvious connection between 
the importance of liberty in the prose, and an equally apparent 
insistence throughout the epic upon the the same theme. If we 
found that in the prose the problems of education were natur- 
ally related to this basic topic of liberty, we might be willing 
to assume a similar tendency when the epic was composed. 

We may recall that as early as 1644 in the letter Of Education 
to Master Hartlib education has for its most comprehensive 
aim “to repair the ruins of our first parents by regaining to 
know God aright.’ The ideas advanced in this early work, 
we may add, he regards as the “‘burnishing of many studious 
and contemplative years, altogether spent in the search of 
religious and civil knowledge.’* According to this his early 
thought is the outcome primarily of his theological and political 
thought. And, again, in the Second Defence of the English 
People the principles of education are for Milton so vital that 


1 Prose Works of John “Milton, ed. by J. A. St. John, 5 vol., London, 1901- 
1909, 3. 464. 
* Ibid. 
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there can be nothing more necessary “to principle the minds 
of men in virtue, the only genuine source of political and in- 
dividual liberty, the only true safeguard of states, the bulwark 
of their prosperity and renown.’* The establishment thus 
early in Milton’s thought of so close a relation. between educa- 
tion, ethics, and politics leads us to wonder whether in the 
work of his mature genius concerned with religious and ethical 
aspects of liberty he could have passed over in silence a sub- 
ject of such vital importance as education seemed to be. If 
we seek in the epic for a conscious facing of the problems of 
education, we are seeking in a great poem the central theme 
of which is liberty for a description of the process by which 
that ideal human state is to be achieved. 

We would reasonably expect that such a view artistically 
embodied in the epic would represent an advance over the 
earlier view. We might expect it to be more philosophic—in 
the sense that Paradise Lost is more philosophic than any earlier 
work of the poet. It would possess the universality of the 
highest poetry. And, again, remembering how scanty the letter 
to Hartlib is in hints relating to method, and the proper temper 
of the teacher, and the right attitude of the scholar, we might 
expect any conception in the epic to round out in certain im- 
portant respects the view of 1644. 

So much by way of anticipation. At this point, however, 
it will suffice to keep in mind two outstanding facts concerning 
the early work. The first is that as early as 1644 Milton had a 
definitely utilitarian view of education. Whether we think of 
the purpose of education as the repairing of the ruins of our 
first parents, or, in the words of that other definition, as en- 
abling “‘a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously 
all the offices, both private and public, of peace and war,’ 
the practical character of the theory remains the same. 

The second fact is that these two definitions just quoted 
are essentially different; and no attempt is made to establish 
a relation between them. The reforms in education suggested 
are seemingly made in the light of one or of the other of these 
definitions, but hardly in the light of both. They represent 
quite different aims. The one proposes “‘to repair the ruins of 


*Prose Works, 1. 259. 
‘Ibid. 3. 467. 
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our first parents by regaining to know God aright, and out of that 
knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we may 
the nearest by possessing our souls of true virtue, which being 
united to the heavenly grace of faith, makes up the highest 
perfection.’’ Such a view contemplates the pupil as by nature 
sinful and therefore subject to discipline, a process of eradi- 
cating evil, if need be with pain. It is the view which one might 
expect from a Puritan. 

The other definition is not necessarily Puritanical at all. 
It states simply that it is the business of education to fit the 
individual to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously 
all the offices, both public and private, of peace and war. 
According to this view it is the object of education to make 
good citizens. The expressed aim has no reference to the 
inherent sinfulness of man’s nature. It seeks, rather, to 
emphasize that other equally important fact, the potential 
goodness of man’s nature. Here in the early treatise we have 
two definitions of the purpose of education based upon two 
different conceptions of the nature of man.** Had Milton been 
more interested in this early work in a philosophical theory 
of education, a conflict between: the two views might have be- 
come apparent. That this conflict was avoided was probably 
due to the fact that he was mainly interested as an educational 
reformer in offering certain specific suggestions. The purpose 
of the letter, not being highly philosophical, does not necessitate 
the development of the implications of the two definitions. 

With Paradise Lost it is different. Here, far from being 
interested in the specific questions which were his concern in 
1644, he turned naturally to those more universal questions of 
human conduct involved in his presentation of our progeniter, 
Adam. The protagonist is representative of humanity in its 
most universal capacities, tendencies, and problems. It would 
not be unreasonable to think of him also as a kind of universal 
pupil. If he were to be regarded in this light, then the two 
views of education implicit in the early work would become 
highly important. 

Perhaps, then, we shall be justfied in regarding the discourse 
of Raphael as the artistic embodiment of an ideal of education 

“* See Lane Cooper, Two Views of Education, in The Sewance Review, July, 
1918, 
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which contemplates man as essentially good; and, in turn, the 
discourse of Michael at the end of the epic as an equally pur- 
posive presentation of a kind of education which assumes the 
sinfulness of man’s nature. The one, Raphael, we may call 
Milton’s ideal schoolmaster aiming to make a potentially per- 
fect Adam fit “to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously 
all the offices . . . of peace and war,’’—of peace, let us add, 
in the worship of God, and of war, in the withstanding of Satan. 
Michael is another ideal schoolmaster, dealing with man after 
the fall, after man had sinned and come short of the glory of 
God. This fact the teacher keeps ever uppermost in mind; 
he seeks, in consequence, not the development of Godlike 
capacities, but the repair of the ruin already wrought by his 
pupil. 

Thus the two discourses, if they could be supposed to bear 
upon a theory of education, would seem to stand in a comple- 
mentary relation. If we say that for Milton the aim of man 
is to be in right relation with his Maker, then we can say that 
Raphael aims to help man to achieve this end by assuming his 
essential goodness, and Michael by assuming his essential sin- 
fulness. That there are these two basic—and complementary— 
notions of the end of education, dependent, in turn, upon two 
conceptions of the nature of man, will perhaps become apparent 
as we examine in some detail the utterances of these two 
angelic teachers. 

We may the better see in these two discourses the purpose 
of Milton to present the methods of two good teachers if 
we try at the beginning to determine their possible relation 
to the basic Miltonic theme of liberty. In the famous autobio- 
graphical passage of the Second Defence the poet describes the 
greater part of his work up to 1654, including specifically the 
letter to Hartlib, as an endeavor to promote “real and sub- 
stantial liberty, which is rather to be sought from within than 
from without; and whose existence depends, not so much on 
the terror of the sword, as on sobriety of conduct and integrity 
of life.’”* Here he regards his early utterance on education, 
along with the tracts on divorce and the more famous work on 
the freedom of the press, as documents concerned with the 
subject of liberty. With that other passage in mind, that there 


* Op. cit. 1. 258. 
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can be nothing more necessary than education ‘“‘to principle 
the minds of men in virtue, the only genuine source of political 
and individual liberty,”* we would be speaking in the spirit of 
Milton if we said that Raphael’s function as a teacher was to 
educate Adam to preserve his liberty, and that Michael’s pur- 
pose was to help him to regain it. 


II 


In the light of this connection in the poet’s mind between 
liberty and education, the commission to Raphael in the fifth 
book of the epic when he is sent to instruct Adam may prove 
significant: 


such discourse bring on 
As may advise him of his happy state— 
Happiness in his power left free to will, 
Left to his own free will, his will though free, 
Yet mutable; whence warn him to beware 
He swerve not, too secure.’ 


Raphael is sent for the express purpose of teaching Adam to 
preserve his happiness, i.e., to preserve his freedom by learning 
to recognize the dangers involved in that freedom. It is, of 
course, the fundamental paradox of Milton’s thought, with the 
solution of which we are not here concerned. What does 
immediately concern us is that this commission is but a re- 
phrasing of that comprehensive aim which the poet had set for 
himself in all of his published work,—of which the letter on 
education is a part,—‘“‘the promotion of real and substantial 
liberty, which is rather to be sought from within than from 
without.” The aim set for Raphael, the angelic teacher, is not 
far from the aim which Milton has set ‘for himself. 

A second fact is noteworthy: that this commission involves 
the idea of “discourse,” a term which for the poet sometimes 
denotes particularly the functioning of the rational faculty. _ 
That the teacher interprets his task as specifically one of stimu- © 
lating the reason becomes apparent at the very beginning of 
his conversation with Adam. Not only does he deal with sub- 
ject matter quite abstract, the ability of spiritual beings to 
assimilate substance, and, again, the essential unity of all sub- 


* Op. cit. 1. 259. 
? Paradise Lost, ed. by A. W. Verity, Cambridge, 1910, 5. 233-238. 
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stance; but he gives a significant turn to this explanation, 
insisting that in this underlying unity there is a progress from 
body to spirit, from vegetable life to animal, finally to in- 
tellectual, 


whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being, 
Discursive, or intuitive: discourse 
Is oftest yours, the latter most is ours, 
Differing but in degree, in kind the same.* 


If the teacher did not have a very definite purpose in such an 
utterance, he is to be accused of bad art in talking quite over 
the head of his pupil. It is hardly by chance that Raphael 
insists at the outset upon the distinction in the two means of 
attaining truth, the intuitive insight of the heavenly teacher, 
and human attainment through an act of the reason. The 
instructor knows well the object which he has in mind when he 
thus begins by laying down three axiomatic principles: that the 
knowledge of the teacher is of a higher sort than that of the 
pupil; that the pupil has, however, a distinctly human capacity 
by which he may approximate the knowledge of an angel; and 
that his power of reason or “discourse” differs only in degree 
from that higher gift of intuition or immediate insight. 

It is also significant that the ideal schoolmaster is made 
at the outset to enunciate an educational principle much 
emphasized in Milton’s day: 

High matter thou enjoin’st me, O prime of men, 
Sad task and hard; for how shall I relate 
To human sense the invisible exploits 
Of warring Spirits? . . 


yet for thy good 
I shall delineate so, 


By likening spiritual to corporal forms, 
As may express them best.* 


Let us compare this with a passage from the early treatise: 

But because our understanding cannot in this body found itself but on sen- 
sible things, nor arrive so clearly to the knowledge of God and things invisible, 
as by orderly conning over the visible and inferior creature, the same method is 
necessarily to be followed in all discreet teaching.'® 


* P. L. 5. 486-490. 
*P. L. 5. 563 ff. 
1 Op. cit. 3. 464. 
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This insistence upon the basic character of knowledge 
gained through the senses was a commonplace of the pedagogi- 
cal theory of the day. It is even more evident in such a theorist 
as Comenius." The interesting point for us is that such a 
commonplace of contemporary theory should be found just at 
the beginning of the discourse of Raphael as a kind of theoretical 
foundation for the instruction. It seems hard to believe that 
Milton is not thinking in terms of educational policy. 

That Milton intended these ideas to be basic is evident from 
the way in which Adam, indeed a most promising pupil, is 
represented as assimilating his first lesson: 


Well hast thou taught the way that might direct 
Our knowledge, and the scale of Nature set 
From centre to circumference, whereon 

In contemplation of created things, 

By steps we may ascend to God.” 


It is an expression of the aim of education not far from the 
ideal of the modern scientist proposing to instruct the intellect 
in the laws of nature that man may learn to shape his actions 
in accordance with those laws,—or, in the theological phrase- 
ology of Milton, that he may by steps ascend to God. 

We must agree, however, that Raphael does not lead his 
pupil to the observation of the same phenomena which our 
modern scientist regards as the matter of a good education. 
We should hardly expect to find in the ideal modern curriculum 
the three great subjects of discourse which constitute the 
substance of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth books of the 
epic. The first has to do with the fall of the disobedient angels, 
the second with the Creation, and the third with “celestial 
motions.” But we may add that for our progenitor as con- 
ceived by Milton these topics may well stand in the place of 
certain modern studies. 

Let us observe certain features which these subjects of dis- 
course possess in common. First, each is prompted by the 
curiosity of the pupil. The teacher conceives of his function, 
in turn, as the imparting of information always in the light of a 
definite moral or intellectual good for the pupil. Thus the angel, 
possessing the knowledge intuitively, imparts it in each in- 
stance in a way which exercises the rational powers of man. 


" See Adamson, Pioneers of Modern Education, Cambridge, 1905, p. 69. 
2 P, 1.5. 508-512. 
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We may also observe that these three topics constitute 
three essentially different kinds of subject matter. We may 
say that the fall of the angels, a record of superhuman acts, 
is a narrative which upon Adam has all of the effects of tragedy. 
The account of the Creation has, in turn, much the relation to 
the thought of our first ancestor that the account of the his- 
torical geologist has to ours. The third matter of discourse, 
celestial motions or astronomy, brings up, we shall see, the 
problem of the curbing of the wrongly motivated scientific 
impulse. While it may be unsafe to assume that Milton thus 
purposely chose his fields to illustrate an admirable diversity 
of subject matter, it is interesting to reflect that the poet bent 
only upon justifying the ways of God to men,—interested 
only in a theological problem with little necessary relation to 
pedagogy,—need not have stressed certain aspects of the Crea- 
tion, and need not have discussed celestial motions at all. 
That the pupil is represented as seeking information in three 
fields without necessary continuity so far as epic structure is 
concerned may seem to result from the conscious art of the 
poet in illustrating certain principles of a sound education. 

The first discourse, we have suggested, has for its aim the 
moral effect of tragedy—an effect such as that intended for the 
readers of Samson Agonistes. We may add that much of the 
preface to Milton’s tragedy seems to have a pertinent applica- 
tion to the tragedy which Raphael relates to Adam. Indeed, 
if it were our purpose to discuss the artistry of this portion of 
the narrative, it would not be uninteresting to observe how its 
speeches assume much the character of dramatic dialogue, and 
the function of chorus is admirably assumed by Raphael 
himself. Thus, in lieu of those “choice histories, heroic poems, 
and Attic tragedies of stateliest . . . argument,’ referred to in 
the early letter as the proper reading for the pupil, we have here 
as the proper imaginative material for this first pupil a narra- 
tive in obvious relation to his own approaching temptation. 
And Raphael, a kind of chorus, points out the pertinency of 
the action to the life of the listener as faithfully as the chorus 
of a classical tragedy establishes relations between the action 
and the universal problems of life involved for the normal 
spectator or reader. 


4 Op. cit. 3. 473. 
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The reader may have noticed that the appeal of Samson 
Agonistes is not solely to the emotions of pity and fear, but as 
well to the rational powers by which the reader recognizes the 
universal scope of the moral problems involved. In like 
manner, in the story of the fall, Milton, causing Raphael to 
point out the moral significance for Adam of the action, at 
least gives us an admirable illustration of the réle of the dra- 
matic artist as teacher. Raphael becomes at times almost the 
accompaniment of the action, pointing to that central theme 
of the epic, obedience, and through that obedience, freedom. 
In the first part of the heavenly instruction the teacher may 
be said to be employing the highest conscious art. 


The second portion of the discourse, the account of the 
Creation, is equally interesting to the student of Milton’s 
theory of education. Again Adam is represented as seeking 
information in no wrong spirit, but 

Led on, yet sinless, with desire to know 

What nearer might concern him, how this World 
Of Heaven and Earth conspicuous first began; 
When, and whereof, created; for what cause; 
What within Eden, or without, was done 

Before his memory." 


This is for Milton the healthy attitude in which the desire for | 
knowledge is subordinated to the aim of life, the bringing of 
the will of the individual into conformity with the Divine Will. 
In this spirit, and with the thought uppermost that the account 
of the fall had been for his moral good, the pupil seeks further 
information: 
But, since thou hast vouchsafed 

Gently, for our instruction, to impart 

Things above earthly thought, which yet concerned 

Our knowing, as to highest Wisdom seemed, 

Deign to descend now lower, and relate 

What may no less perhaps avail us known: 


if unforbid thou may’st unfold 
What we not to explore the secrets ask 
Of his eternal empire, but the more 
To magnify his works the more we know.% 


“ P. L. 7. 61-66. 
% P. L. 7, 80-97. 
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So long as Adam preserves this attitude, Raphael is quite 
willing to continue the instruction: 
Yet what thou canst attain, which best may serve 
To glorify the Maker, and infer 
Thee also happier, shall not be withheld 
Thy hearing; such commission from above 
I have received, to answer thy desire 
Of knowledge within bounds; beyond abstain 
we a 


Then he adds: 
But knowledge is as food, and needs no less 
Her temperance over appetite, to know 
In measure what the mind may well contain." 


Thus, as the fitting introduction to the second narrative we 
have this insistence that the desire for knowledge shall be 
subordinated to the desire for right conduct, to the ethical ideal. 

Throughout the account of the Creation the narrative is 
constantly subordinated to the moral purpose. This does 
not necessarily imply an inartistic didacticism. But there is 
continual emphasis upon the preéminent nature of God’s final 
creation, Man, and his consequent duty as one made in the 
image of his Maker not to fall: 


There wanted yet the master-work, the end 
Of all yet done; a creature who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sanctity of reason, might erect 

His stature, and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest, self-knowing .... " 


It is to be noticed that Raphael insists that man is to be 
distinguished from the lower animals through his possession 
of that very power to which his heavenly instructor is con- 
stantly appealing. Reason, the teacher points out, is properly 
the ruling principle; but even in the satisfaction of reason a 
proper temperance must be observed if the individual is to keep 
his freedom. Curiosity must be subordinated to practical 
aims and purposes. 

It was this vital principle of the intellectual life which was 
soon to be illustrated in a striking way. Adam, not in the 


PL. 7, 115-128. 
7 P, 1.7. 505-510. 
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least wearied by a lesson already somewhat long, inquires 
concerning celestial motions. Now in the portion of the epic 
thus concerned with astronomical questions, Milton is hardly 
doubting the value of the study of astronomy; but he evidently 
is doubting the value of this study—and of any study—pursued 
with certain aims and motives. The poet had apparently 
approved of the motives which had first dominated Adam’s 
search for knowledge: the firm conviction that by knowledge 
he might ascend to God. Listening in this spirit, he had re- 
ceived full benefit from the narratives of the fall and of the 
Creation. But here, in the eighth book, he is represented as 
having lost sight of that ideal: 

When I behold this goodly frame, this World 

Of Heaven and Earth consisting, and compute 

Their magnitudes; this Earth, a spot, a grain, 

An atom, with the firmament compared 


And all her numbered stars, that seem to roll 
Spaces incomprehensible 


yh merely to officiate light 

Round this opacous Earth, this punctual spot, 
One day and night, in all their vast survey 
Useless besides; reasoning I oft admire 


How Nature, wise and frugal, could commit 
Such disproportions . ... * 


The state of mind of the pupil is here obviously intended to 
represent a desire for knowledge not properly subordinated 
to a high moral aim. Adam just here is a bad scientist. And 
the attitude of the teacher may well denote the proper handling 
of a vital problem in the direction of all study, the problem 
of imparting information when the motive in which it is sought 
is radically wrong. Milton, one likes to imagine, had faced 
just such a case; and Raphael’s method is for him just the 
right approach. 

The ideal teacher does not take to task the healthy curiosity 
as such: 

To ask or search I blame thee not; for heaven 


Is as the Book of God before thee set, 
Wherein to read his wondrous works, . Re til 


* P. L. 8. 15-27. 
° P. L. 8. 66 ff. 
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With such a sentiment a scientist like Louis Agassiz is in com- 
plete sympathy. There follows, however, a passage which 
at first glance may seem to argue the fruitlessness of much 
scientific investigation. Yet we can hardly suppose that 
Milton, the admirer of Galileo, and the student of the best 
research of his day, would be thus hostile to the scientific 
spirit which seeks to reveal the hidden purposes of nature. 
We ought rather to remember that the reply of the angelic 
teacher contemplates not the individual but the type, Man, 
in a typical moral state. It is Milton’s rebuke of the falsely 
critical spirit, and the assumptions underlying a criticism in 
such a spirit of the economy of nature. Adam has ceased for 
the moment to be interested in the understanding of the ways 
of God to men—we must ever keep in mind the announced 
purpose of the epic—and has substituted for this true motive a 
censure of those ways as inferior to those which he himself 
might have devised. The pupil has forgotten that his chief 
business in life, if he will preserve his freedom, his happy state, 
is to remain obedient. To do this he must learn to bring his 
desires, including his desire for knowledge, into subjection to 
this dominant purpose of life. If he seeks knowledge in a spirit 
of censure of God’s ways, he is not seeking the truth which 
will make him free. Knowledge should make him free; and 
the knowledge which Raphael up to this time had imparted 
had the tendency to make him free in this Miltonic sense. 
But a satisfaction of the desire just at this point would have 
made him less free: it would have fostered a wrong state of 
mind, would have fostered this tendency to assume equality 
with the Maker, and hence would have contributed to Adam’s 
fall. Much of this Milton may have had in mind in Raphael’s 
interesting discourse on the limits of human knowledge. Milton 
the teacher may be giving artistic expression to no unimportant 
aspect of his mature theory of education. 

It is also to be noticed that the teacher is alive to the 
false processes of reasoning upon which the censures of the 
pupil are based. Raphael is at special pains to prove, for 
instance, “that great or bright infers not excellence.’’*® There 
is another equally dangerous logical fallacy: the notion that 
Man’s failure to understand a function implies any lack of 

2 P. L. 8. 90-1. 
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function and hence a flaw in the Divine economy. It is a 
good thing in the face of such assumptions to remember the 
rebuke of Raphael: 

And for the heaven’s wide circuit, let it speak 

The Maker’s high magnificence, who built 

So spacious, and his line stretched out so far, 

That Man may know he dwells not in his own.” 
It is the poet’s answer to arrogance and conceit, his call to 
humility, and insistence upon the highest practicality. 

We shall, however, miss the point if we assume that the 
teacher refuses to satisfy the curiosity. What follows is sub- 
stantially an account, in hypothetical form, of the Copernican 
theory: 

What if the sun 

Be centre to the World, and other stars, 

By his attractive virtue and their own 

Incited, dance about him various rounds?” 
In the light of the fact that the cosmography of the epic is 
Ptolemaic, it is interesting,—but perhaps not altogether 
profitable,—to speculate concerning this newer astronomy 
from the lips of the angelic teacher. It may be that Milton 
recognized that the later view, properly regarded, might have 
certain important moral consequences: that it might, for 
instance, be the means of correcting that egotism which caused 
Adam to assume that the earth was the centre of the universe. 

The rebuke ends with an exhortation to keep in mind con- 
stantly the central aim of life: “Think only what concerns 
thee and thy being.’”™ The effect upon the pupil is immediate. 
The mind is cleared of doubt and at the same time chastened.™ 
As on a former occasion Adam admirably sums up the universal 
principle which the teacher had in mind: 


That not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 


=P. L. 8, 100-103. 
= P. L. 8. 122-125. 
™ PL. 8. 174. 
* It is interesting to note that Adam put the blame not upon himself as an 
individual but upon what he assumes to be universal human tendencies: 
But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
Unchecked; and of her roving is no end, 
Till warned, or by experience taught, . . . (8. 188-190) 
It is easy to blame our imaginations instead of our moral, responsible selves! 
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That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime wisdom: what is more is fume, 

Or emptiness, or fond impertinence, 

And renders us in things that most concern 

Unpractised, unprepared, and still to seek.* 
He thereupon proposes to descend a lower flight, and speak of 
things at hand useful. The poet seemingly wishes the reader 
to believe that the methods of the teacher in dealing with a 
serious moral state—a state most dangerous in the light of the 
impending temptation—had been most successful. 


Ill 


We enter now upon a new stage in the education of this 
universal type of pupil. The teacher ceases to impart informa- 
tion, and plays the new réle of willing listener, as Adam relates 
the story of his past. Raphael could hardly have conceived 
of his function as an auditor as a partial fulfilment of his purpose 
as a teacher, had he not regarded it as a process of developing 
character through self-expression—and correcting, in turn, 
the flaws which became apparent. Here the heavenly in- 
structor again displays sound methods. First, he knows how 
to do gracefully what many a teacher fails to do with con- 
summate art: he can pretend a lack of knowledge. When 
Adam proposes his narrative, Raphael can reply graciously: 


Say therefore on; 
For I that day was absent . . . ™ 


Such an attitude is wholesome beside the arrogant assumption 
of superior knowledge which often represses the desire for 
self-expression. But, much more than this, the teacher seems 
actually curious to know what it is that he had missed because 
of his absence from the throne of heaven on a certain day. 
It is little wonder that Adam’s narrative was part of a good 
education; the teacher knows how by this means to develop 
character. 

All went well with Adam’s narrative until he felt impelled 
to describe his adoration of Eve: 


Yet when I approach 
Her loveliness, so absolute she seems 


* P. L.8, 191-197. 
* P. L. 8. 228-229. 
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And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best: 
All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded; Wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses discountenanced, and like Folly shows; 
Authority and Reason on her wait, 

As one intended first, . . . ” 


Here the teacher must step in: it is no time for mildness,— 
the traditional mildness of Raphael,—as he deals with moral 
tendencies likely to prove fatal to Adam’s happiness. The pupil 
is not actually sinful; but he is at the moment failing to allow 
the highest nature of man, Godlike Reason, to have supremacy. 
We have already seen that Raphael’s instruction has been 
essentially a training of this reason to enable man to preserve 
his freedom. The poet points out that the fatal tendency just 
here is to deny to reason its rightful place; passion disturbs 
the right balance of the faculties. “All higher Knowledge,” 
exclaims the rapturous lover, “in her presence falls degraded.” 
“Authority and Reason on her wait,’”’ he declares in the next 
breath. Now Milton’s angelic teacher would never have 
interrupted, had the rapture been a kind of hymn to heavenly 
beauty, to a spiritual loveliness typified by the physical charms 
of Eve. He had not interrupted that proper appreciation of 
Eve but a few moments before: 


Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love.* 


This shows a right subordination of the physical to the spiritual, 
and of the mental powers which enable us tu apprehend the 
physical world to those which have to do with supra-mundane 
realities. But in this other attitude there was a depreciation 
of reason, and an elevation of sense and feeling. Milton would 
say that there was, indeed, no fact of sin; but there was a 
tendency toward sin. When Adam is able to declare that 
Eve is in herself complete, he is in grave danger of forfeiting 
his freedom. Hence the severity of the rebuke: 


Accuse not Nature, she hath done her part; 
Do thou but thine, and be not diffident 


" P. L. 8. 546-555. 
™P. L. 8. 488-9. 
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Of Wisdom; she deserts thee not, if thou 

Dismiss not her, when most thou need’st her nigh, 
By attributing overmuch to ene 

Less excellent, 


The censure is comprehensive: it has regard for the worship 
of physical beauty, for the susceptibility to the emotions, and 
for the failure to recognize in the creation of God the goodness 
and omnipotence of the Maker. It is essentially a call to 
reason. Raphael has constantly in mind the securing for Adam 
of the greatest freedom. It is to be gained in part through 
the suppression of passion; but more through an elevation of 
the reason. Passion is here not regarded so much as an evil 
principle in itself as a source of evil when not properly sub- 
ordinated. The attempt throughout is to develop the well- 
balanced mind—the right balance of faculties contemplated 
by the best of Greek ethics: 
Take heed lest passion sway 
Thy judgment to do aught which else free will 
Would not admit. 
to stand or fall, 
Free i in thine own arbitrement it lies. 


Perfect within, no outward aid require; 
And all temptation to transgress repel.*° 


Will, reason, passion: these are the three chief terms in Milton’s 
psychology. The aim is to secure that relation of functions 
which will result in that highest act of the will, conformity 
to the Will of God.** That end the teacher can best attain, 
not by treating the passions as evil principles to be eradicated, 
but as elements to be properly subordinated to the reason. 
Hence the instruction by Raphael is from first to last a training 
of the rational powers. 

Raphael’s discourses have an ideal unity of purpose. 
The account of the fall, the story of the Creation, the discourse 
concerning astronomy, all have to do with the subordination 


*P. L. 8. 561 ff. 

* P. L. 8. 635-643. 

® Vide supra, p. 130, quotation from Second Defence. See also Comenius, 
Great Didactic, ed. by Keatinge, London, 1910, p. 48: “In the movements of 
the soul the most important}wheel is the will; while the weights are the desires 
and affections which incline the will this way or that. The escapement is the 
reason, etc.” 
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of the will through a supremacy of the reason over the other 
powers. Thus man is prepared for a temptation to depreciate 
Godlike reason for the sake of a lower apparent good. Adam’s 
narrative, in turn, tends on the whole to strengthen the reason 
as he recounts to his heavenly visitor the goodness of God. 
Only when in that account there came a depreciation of the 
rational did Raphael step in. One might reasonably expect 
that a pupil so disciplined would not become a slave to passion, 
but would remember that he was above all a rational creature, 
made in the image of his Maker. 

But the teacher is hardly to be blamed because the pupil 
fell. There was, of course, a necessity for such a fall inherent 
in the traditional material. Moreover, experience has taught 
us not always to measure the excellence of the instruction by 
the conduct of the pupil whose mistakes constitute an obvious 
departure from that instruction. We hardly measure the 
success of Socrates by the conduct of Alcibiades. We could 
not justly call Raphael a bad teacher because his pupil suc- 
cumbed to temptation. Far from this, the important fact is 
that in the light of the temptation recorded in the ninth book 
the methods of Raphael were in all respects sound. 

He aimed, we have seen, to strengthen the reason. It is 
significant that in this discipline Milton allows Eve little 
share. She had been, at best, but a listener, and had departed 
before the more strenuous discipline of the rational powers 
had begun. Hence it is not uninteresting to notice that the 
temptation which assailed her was one made possible only 
through a faulty process of reasoning which resulted in a 
temporary—and fatal—separation from Adam.” To her 
logical fallacies her husband does not succumb, but, rather, ° 
to her appeals to emotion, and especially to a false sentiment 
that possibly he is not granting to her the freedom essential 
to all moral conduct—even though it be a freedom to arrive 
at wrong conclusions.* Thus, before the temptation he is 
strong in rational power, but is disposed to let his better reason 
be overcome by a species of sentimentality. As he permits her 


= P. L. 9, 322 ff. 
™ P. L. 9, 372. 
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departure it is apparent that he has in mind the substance of 
the heavenly instruction: 

O Woman, best are all things as the will 

Of God ordained them; his creating hand 

Nothing imperfect or deficient left 

Of all that he created, much less Man, 

Or aught that might his happy state secure, 

Secure from outward force: within himself 

The danger lies, yet lies within his power; 

Against his will he can receive no harm. 

But God left free the will; for what obeys 

Reason is free, and Reason he made right, 

But bid her well be ware, and still erect, 

Lest, by some fair appearing good surprised, 

She dictate false, and misinform the will 

To do what God expressly hath forbid.“ 
An Adam thus completely under the influence of Raphael’s 
instruction could hardly have succumbed to the temptation. 
An Eve, as Milton would have us believe, less powerful of 
intellect, less able to detect specious reasoning, and to keep 
her rational processes free from the coloring of the emotions, 
and receiving instruction, as she desired, at second-hand, does 
succumb. By a fair appearing good her reason is surprised 
and dictates false. In other words, Eve is the victim of the 
artful tempter in just the respect in which Adam, with his 
comparatively well-disciplined reason, never could have been. 
Eve is the easy dupe of a skilful sophist, able to make the worse 
appear the better reason, able to cause her guilelessly to assume 
that the flattery which she mistook for a power of judgment 
argued the possession by the serpent of the power in eminent 
degree, able to cause her to assume that a lie (that he had 
partaken of the fruit) could constitute a basis for certain impor- 
tant deductions, able finally so completely to confuse her 
rational processes that she comes actually to believe that the 
interdiction of the fruit, the necessary condition of her freedom, 
as she well knows, constitutes a serious restriction of that free- 
dom. Such sophistry practised upon Adam would have been 
of no avail. But Eve is a comparatively easy victim: 

He ended, and his words, replete with guile, 
Into her heart too easy entrance won.* 


“PP. L. 9, 343-356. 
*P.L. 9, 733-4. 
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Adam, in turn, is overcome, not by specious reasoning, 
but by that very susceptibility to passion of which his master 
had been aware in the discourse concerning the charms of Eve: 

he scrupled not to eat, 

Against his better knowledge, not deceived, 

But fondly overcome with female charm.* 
The temptation, far from proving the uselessness of Raphael’s 
instruction,-becomes a confirmation of its soundness. “Many 
there be,” says Milton in Areopagitica,*” “that complain of 
divine Providence for suffering Adam to transgress. Foolish 
tongues! when God gave him reason, he gave him freedom to 
choose, for reason is but choosing; . . . God therefore left him 
free, set before him a provoking object ever almost in his eyes; 
herein consisted his merit, herein the right of his reward, the 
praise of his abstinence. Wherefore did he create passions 
within us, pleasures round about us, but that these rightly 
tempered are the very ingredients of virtue?” 


IV 


And because this conquest of passion over reason introduced 
into man’s life an evil principle, Milton must consider another 
kind of pupil, a second Adam, now in part transformed by his 
fall; and for his instruction henceforth he must introduce 
another kind of teacher who will constantly keep in mind this 
change in character. This new pupil, having sinned and come 
short of the glory of God, must needs repair his own ruin by 
regaining to know God aright, and to love, honor, and obey him. 

We have already seen how Raphael, before the entrance 
of sin into the life of his pupil, sought to develop the right 
relation between reason and passion, and as means sought 
especially the strengthening of the reason. The passions were 
not essentially evil; it was only a failure to subordinate them 
to the Godiike power of reason which might introduce evil into 
the life of man. In contrast to this, Michael, the heavenly 
instructor of the last two books, has ever in mind this fact of 
sin, the victory of the carnal man over the spiritual, and a need 
of repairing the ruin thus brought about. Thus his task in 


"=P. L. 9. 997-9. 
*? Prose Works, op. cit. 2. 74. 
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part is the eradication of the evil principle which came to reside 
in the passions. For the execution of this task he can hardly 
have the temper of a Raphael. The latter is the mild, affable 
archangel; the former bears a two-edged sword both in word 
and deed. 

If we say that the business of Raphael was to reveal the 
goodness of God and to stimulate a desire to know his ways 
and to delight to walk in them, we may also say that Michael’s 
duty is to reveal to his pupil the evil created by his own un- 
bridled will, which had failed to obey reason and submit to 
the loving Will of the Almighty. It is this aspect of human 
nature which Milton has in mind in another pertinent passage 
from Areopagitica: 

I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue unexercised and unbreathed, 
that never saliies out and seeks her adversary. . . . Assuredly we bring not 
innocence into the world, we bring impurity much rather; that which purifies 
us is trial, and trial is by what is contrary. That virtue therefore which is but 
a youngling in the contemplation of evil, and knows not the utmost that vice 
promises to her followers. and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a pure; . 

Since therefore the knowledge and survey of vice is in this world so neces- 
sary to the constituting of human virtue, and the scanning of error to the con- 
firmation of truth, how can we more safely, and with less danger, scout into 
the regions of sin and falsity, than by reading of all manner of tractates, and 
hearing all manner of reason? And this is the benefit which may be had of 
books promiscuously read. 


There follows the argument that if books are to be prohibited 
for fear of the infection which they may spread, then rightfully 
we must prohibit the Bible itself, “for that ofttimes relates 
blasphemy not nicely, it describes the carnal sense of wicked 
men not unelegantly, it brings in holiest men murmuring 
against Providence through all the arguments of Epicurus.’’®® 
For these reasons in part, Milton continues, the Papists pro- 
hibit the Bible. But it is interesting that it is this very material 
in Holy Scripture which Milton makes the substance of the 
instruction recorded in the last two books of the epic. The 
eleventh book records a series of prophetic visions revealing 
the history of man from the time of Cain and Abel to that of 
Noah. These visions, each with its peculiar emotional effect, 
have as their final total effect the learning of true patience, 


Op. cit. 2. 68. 
* Ibid. 2. 69. 
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and the tempering of joy with fear and pious sorrow.*® Thus 
the contemplation of future good and evil develops in Adam, 
now the representative of sinful man, the quality of equal- 
mindedness, equanimity, as he faces a universe in which evil 
has become an essential element. 

For instance, the first episode has to do with the murder 
of Abel, a consequence upon the innocent of Adam’s sin. Adam 
is in his heart dismayed. Unable to understand the cutting 
off of the pious man, he turns to his teacher: 

O Teacher, some great mischief hath befallen 


To that meek man, who well had sacrificed: 
Is piety thus and pure devotion paid?“ 


Whereupon the heavenly instructor explains death as the 
natural consequence of sin—the sin of Adam. The pupil is 
more than dismayed. But the teacher, far from mild in his 
methods, does not hesitate to add a picture yet more dreadful: 
the vision of the diseased and the maimed. It immediately 
produces the requisite moral effect in adding compassion to 
dismay. But the compassion, a healthy moral state, does 
not long persist; man, prone now to sin, is easily led to question 
the ways of God to men: 
Why is life given 
To be thus wrested from us? rather why 
Obtruded on us thus?® 


It is a moral state which stands in need of immediate discipline: 
“Their Maker’s image,” answered Michael, ‘‘then 

Forsook them, when themselves they vilified 

To serve ungoverned Appetite, ....” @ 
There follow precepts of temperance. 

Then comes a picture delightful to the eye: wise men with 

a high material civilization,—caught, however, in the snares 
of fair women. But Adam, already himself the victim of such 
a snare, now lacks the judgment necessary to discern between 
real and apparent good. His heart “soon inclined to admit 
delight.”” Much better seems this vision. 


” See P. L. 11. 358 ff. 
" P, L. 11, 450-2. 
@ P, L. 11, 502-4. 
@ P, L. 11. 515-17. 
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To whom thus Michael: “Judge not what is best 
By pleasure, though to Nature seeming meet, 
Created, as thou art, to nobler end, 

Holy and pure, conformity divine. 

Those tents thou saw’st so pleasant were the tents 
Of wickedness, wherein shall dwell his race 

Who slew his brother.” 


The teacher is never slow to attack the moral flaw the tendency 
toward which Raphael had so quickly detected in the ill-advised 
rapture on Eve. But now this impulse to think in terms of 
physical pleasure had become so pronounced that the new 
instructor of sinful man must needs attack the pernicious 
moral philosophy which seeks to justify it: Michael attacks 
that Epicureanism which Milton himself so heartily condemned. 
Such ethical teaching grows out of sin, out of the victory of 
the passions overteason. Milton’s fallen Adam is an Epicurean 
in dire need of discipline of no soft kind. Hence Michael 
deliberately reveals as the next vision a scene of universal war 
and discord.“ It brings Adam to tears,—tears after his great 
delight in the scenes of apparent bliss. Turning to his teacher 
for explanation, he is shown that the moral laxity characteristic 
of the previous scene—a laxity which the undiscerning Adam, 
thinking in the false terms of pleasure, had quite overlooked— 
was the source of the discord. The teacher is obliged to point 
out causal relations which the pupil as yet in his weak, sinful 
state is unable to discern for himself. To point to such relations 
once is to induce in the pupil the habit of seeing them for him- 
self. A pupil trained to think in terms of cause and effect 
rather than in the specious terms of pleasure and pain is for 
Milton as for Socrates—and for our modern scientist—a better 
moral being. His knowledge, his powers of observation, 
generalization, and deduction, become, indeed, a kind of 
morality. 

Such is but a cursory glance at a kind of instruction of 
profound ethical import: first, a vivid presentation of evil; 
then a careful observation of the effect upon the emotions; 
and then the correction, with the attempt always to make the 


“P.L. 11, 603-9. 
“It is interesting to notice the similarity in moral effect of this vision and 
that of modern science of a state of nature characterized by a fierce struggle 
for existence in which only the most fit survive. 
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pupil look upon the facts of life dispassionately.. Only the truly 
social impulses are left without discipline. The desire for self- 
gratification is met as it was met in Milton’s own day by 
many a stern Calvinist. 

The method of the twelfth book is not essentially different: 
As morta) sight fails, the teacher resorts to direct narrative. 
Thereupon follow the stories of Nimrod, of the building of 
Babel, of the life of Abraham, of Moses, and finally of Christ. 
It would be interesting in a detailed study to trace in the nar- 
ratives relating especially to the last three agents how there 
is again developed the theme of perfect liberty through obedi- 
ence, how the narrative of the heroic has an essential place 
in Michael’s instruction. The moral of the teaching of this last 
book, concerned for the most part with perfect patterns of 
right living, is that through obedience, conformity to the 
Will of God, man achieves salvation, repairs the ruin accom- 
plished by his own wilful disobedience. 


V 


This instruction is complementary to that of Raphael: 
the one strengthened the reason; the other furnished the 
proper materials for a contemplation of virtue and vice. The 
one thinks of education as primarily a development of capacity, 
of Godlike reason; the other, unable to regard man as longer 
self-sufficient, puts the greater emphasis upon the matter of 
instruction, vice in contrast with virtue. He thus comes to 
rely upon a training of the emotions as well as of the reason. 
He attacks the assumption that the pleasurable is good, not 
by way of subtle reasoning, but by the presentation of facts, 
the facts of sin and its consequences. He relies in part upon 
the emotional effect. 

This order in the processes of education is similar to that 
described in the letter to Hartlib. Here Milton, after insisting 
upon the development of reason or the power of judgment, 
proceeds: 

“Then will be required a special reinforcement of constant 
and sound indoctrinating, to set them right and firm, instruct- 
ing them more amply in the knowledge of virtue and the 
hatred of vice.’“* Raphael was concerned with the power of 


Op. cit. 3. 472. 
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reason or “proairesis’’ ; Michael with setting the pupil right and 
firm by instruction in the knowledge of virtue and the hatred of 
vice. Thus the methods of the two heavenly instructors may 
be for Milton representative in a comprehensive way of all good 
method. Taken together they have regard for both the good- 
ness and the evil of man’s nature, his power of reason and his 
capacity for emotional experiences, both vitally concerned 
with the direction of the will. Not only do they appeal to 
reason, feeling, imagination, and the senses, but they accomplish 
their purposes through the subject matter both of the arts 
and the sciences. Here is the view of a poet, both Puritan and 
humanist, which has regard for the whole nature of man. 

It seems an ideal supplement to the earlier view. We 
may recall that Milton had proposed in his letter to Hartlib, not 
the whole art of education, but the reforming of education, 
the “voluntary idea . . . of a better education, in extent 
and comprehension far more large, and yet of time far shorter, 
and of attainment far more certain, than hath been yet in 
practice.’*” His purpose is obviously too controversial to 
result in a great theory as philosophic and constructive as we 
might expect after the poet’s most mature reflection. The ac- 
complishment of certain very practical reforms keeps him from 
the statement of views possessing the universality of the highest 
theory. He has much to say concerning the reform of the 
curriculum; his work is full of specific suggestions; but it has 
little to say about the ethical bases of educational policy, and 
even less concerning method, and practically nothing about 
the relation of education to that basic theme of liberty through 
perfect obedience to the Will of God. 

It is at this point that the artistic utterances of Paradise 
Lost—if we may now think of the expression of educational 
ideals as in keeping with the purposes of the scholar-poet— 
supply those philosophic elements which the reader seeks in 
vain in the prose treatise. Man’s freedom through his obedi- 
ence to law: it is the theme alike of the discourses of Raphael 
and of Michael. Education is thus brought into proper relation 
to theology, ethics, and politics. The suggestions are now no 
longer those of a man zealous to reform prevailing methods; 
but they aim, rather, to begin with those fundamental notions 
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of the constitution of human nature, and a right conception 
of the end of man. A view which thus regards Adam as the 
universal pupil is in the highest sense universal. It is the 
artistic expression of Milton’s most mature contemplation 
of a theme which he had regarded, at least since 1654, as essen- 
tially to be seen in proper relation to that more basic theme 
of human liberty. 

This mature view, we have said, makes the aim of education 
the achievement of true liberty. All of the instruction, both 
of Raphael and Michael, has an eye to the fact that this liberty 
comes only through willing obedience. To this end man was 
taught that God was omnipotent,—that Lucifer could not pre- 
vail against Him. He was made to see the consequence of a 
failure to acknowledge that supremacy. Then there was 
impressed upon Adam the great fact of the freedom of the 
will, the gift to man of Godlike reason, enabling the individual 
to understand the ways of God as always right and good, to 
guide the will, strengthen the affections, and curb the passions. 
Finally, through Michael’s instruction there was further 
emphasis upon the omnipotence of God,—of a God who, far 
from being the author of evil, makes man responsible for sin. 
With the comprehension of this fact there comes also the 
recognition of the necessary pain in facing the consequences, 
and also the conception of a goal, a hope of salvation in Christ. 

If we are willing to regard this as the expression of the 
poet’s maturest thought concerning education, we may examine 
a view which not only takes into account the good and evil 
in man’s nature, but also regards education as a process of 
developing the proper delight in rational thought (such a 
delight as attended the discourse of Raphael), and a willingness 
to endure pain in the correction of the lower passionate nature 
(such pain as Adam endured at the hand of Michael). The 
subject matter is comprehensive, with its record of,the fall 
of the angels, partaking of the nature of drama, the narrative 
of the Creation, the scientific account of “celestial motions,” 
the historicai material of Old Testament narrative, and the 
theology of the Atonement. And, finally, the epic contains 
an important presentation of right method, wherein the functions 
of the teacher and the pupil are seen in complementary relation, 
the instructor at times imparting information to satisfy 
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curiosity, at times listening to the observations of the pupil. 
Sometimes the instructor encourages, sometimes cautions, 
but more often is at pains to indicate the relation between 
facts already observed, thus making the facts significant. 
Thus, for instance, it is Michael who points out. the relation 
between the marriage of the strong men to the beautiful women, 
and the universal discord of the succeeding vision. 

The two discourses also have an underlying unity of pur- 
pose. Both aim to develop virtue, to strengthen the will, 
elevate the reason, and to keep all the faculties in their proper 
relation. Neither teacher aims to repress feeling; rather, both 
aim to develop right feeling—feeling in right relation to reason— 
that the whole man may grow in the image of his Maker. 
It is the conception of no narrow Puritan; it is the view of one 
rightly called the last of the great Elizabethan humanists. 

Murray W. Bunpy 
University of Illinois 





























VERSUCH EINER NEUEN DEUTUNG VON “SUNU 
FATARUNGO” IM HILDEBRANDSLIED 





Uber eine Mutmassung kommt man beim Erklaren eines 
arat eyouevoy selten hinaus; jede auf Wahrscheinlichkeits- 
griinde sich stiitzende Vermutung kann demnach eine Be- 
reicherung unsrer Kenntnis bedeuten und ist jedenfalls 
berechtigt. Man darf jedoch von jedem neuen Ausleger ver- 
langen, dass er wenigstens ebenso starke Beweise bringe, als 
seine Vorginger. Dies hoffe ich auch in den folgenden Zeilen 
getan zu haben. 

Bildung des Kompositums: Ahnliches findet sich wohl in 
andern germanischen Sprachen, nicht aber Gleiches. 

Von Anfang an hat man sunufatarungo als ein zusammenge- 
setztes Wort betrachtet. Abseits von den anderen Deutungen 
steht Greins' Auffassung: er nimmt es als ein Adverb, gebildet 
wie alts. darnungo, farungo, gegnungo und die zahlreichen ags. 
Adverbien auf—inga: “Sohn und Vater zusammen,” etwa 
sohnviterlich.” Aus dem Ahd. fiihrt er keinen Beleg an, und 
auch in den verwandten Sprachen findet er nur analoge Bildun- 
gen, nicht aber gleiche. 

Sonst fasst man den Ansdruck allgemein als ein zusammen- 
gesetztes Hauptwort: eine recht merkwiirdige, im DEUTSCHEN 
ganz vereinzelte Wortbildung. 

Weisen denn die verwandten Sprachen kein Seitenstiick 
dazu auf? Den Sanskritforschern musste freilich die Dvandva 
einfallen; Beispiel: candrédityau aus candra+dditya+ Dualen- 
dung. Hier wird aber die Dualendung unmittelbar an zwei 
zusammengekoppelte Stimme angehingt; das vermutliche ahd. 
Kompositum ist dagegen mit einer Ableitungssilbe gebildet. 
Befriedigend konnte iibrigens nur eine Parallelbildung aus einer 
germanischen Sprache sein. 

Eine solche hatte schon Lachmann ausfindig gemacht, 
“Das sonst schwierige sunufatarungo,” meint er in seiner Mit- 
teilung iiber das Hildebrandslied an die Berliner Akademie der 
Wissenschaften (1833),? ist durch eine Stelle im Heljand 35, 10 
jedem Aufmerksamen deutlich geworden. Wie man sonst die 


' Das Hildebrandslied. Marburg 1858, Cassel * 1880. S. 21. 
* Kleinere Schriften 1, S. 418. 
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gebruoder und ahnliches sagt, so heissen hier die beiden Séhne 
Zebedii mit ihrem Vater “thia gisunfader.”’ 

Wie treffend der Vergleich auch sein mochte, entscheidend 
war er nicht, denn er beruhte nur auf Ahnlichkeit, nicht auf 
Identitaét: hier, eine Vorsilbe; dort, eine Nachsilbe. Deshalb 
empfand Lachmann das Bediirfnis mehr Ahnliches anzufiihren; 
zugleich betonte er aber selbst die angedeutete Schwierigkeit: 
“sunufatarungés,” fahrt er nimlich fort, “ist offenbar dasselbe, 
denn die Bildungssilbe—ung hat Im NORDISCHEN® den Begriff 
der Verwandtschaft (Grimms Gramm. 2, 359), und Grimm hat 
auch (S. 363) ein ANGELSACHSISCHES Femininum /ddrunge 
angefiihrt, welches Gevatterin bedeuten muss; OBGLEICH IM 
ALTHOCHDEUTSCHEN DIE ENDUNG MEISTENS -ing lautet, und 
SELTEN, wie in truhting, sodalis, DIESE BEDEUTUNG HAT. Alte 
niederlindische Glossen in Graffs Diutisca 2, 209. 207 geben 
machlinge contribules und torniringe commilitones”’ usw. 

Spiter hat man nichts Entscheidenderes gefunden; das von 
Kégel* angefiihrte mhd. sichliche Substantiv: giswesteride= 
‘Briider und Schwester, Gebriider, Geschwister,’ hat doch weit 
geringere Beweiskraft als Lachmanns gisunfader und auch das 
von J. Schmidt® herbeigeholte ags. suhtorgefideran=Neffe 
und Oheim wiegt nicht schwerer. 

Um dem Sinne Geniige zu tun, hat sich aber Lachmann 
gezwungen gefiihlt, am iiberlieferten Text herumzubessern und 
nach seinem Vorbilde haben sich denn auch spaitere Kommen- 
tatoren® den Text nach ihrem Geschmack zurechtgelegt. So 
merkwiirdig die Bildung des Wortes, so unsicher ist naémlich 
seine Flexion. 


Flexion: 


Diese ist unsicher. 
a. gen. plur. 
b. nom. plur. 
c. nom. dual. 
d. nom. sing.? 


* Das Hervorheben durch retTrpRvucK rihrt von mir her; so auch spiter. 

* Literaturgeschichte 1, 1S. 214. 

* Rezension von A. Leskien, die Declination im Sl. Lit. usw. Jenaer Litstg. 
1877 Nr. 17 S. 269. 
*So z. B. Rieger. Germania 9, S. 318, 1846. 
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J. Grimm,’ Schmeller*® (und nach ihnen Feussner,® Kluge,’° 
Siebs") fassten sunufatarungo als gen. plur. eines a-stammes auf 
[und konstruierten es zu heriun tuém|. Dies erklirte Lachmann” 
nicht zu verstehen und obgleich er zugab, dass der Genitiv viel- 
leicht zu rechtfertigen sei, fand er den Nominativ natiirlicher 
und erfand die Form sunufatarungés, (nach Analogie von 
heridés V 5?); die Handschrift weist einen Strich tiber der Zeile 
und einen Punkt hinter dem o, die man allerdings als Reste 
eines langen s deuten kénnte. So schrieben denn mach ihm 
auch Miillenhoff und Scherer-Steinmeyer.” Hier wird jedoch 
darauf hingewiesen dass die Textveriinderung nicht unum- 
ginglich sei: im Isidor 12°, 18 und im Heliand 4, 1 finde man 
himilo statt himilé und grurio statt gruriés.“ 

Ansprechender ist dann schon Millers Behauptung, sunu- 
fatarungo kénne nichts anderes als ein nom. dual. sein. 

In seiner Literaturgeschichte gibt schliesslich Kégel ein 
recht anschauliches Bild von der Verworrenheit, die in der 
Auffassung der grammatischen Form des Wortes herrscht: 
I, 2 S. 488 fiihrt er es an nach einer Reihe von Mehrzahlformen 
auf 6 statt 4; hier deckt sich seine Ansicht also mit der oben 
mitgeteilten Miillenhoff-Schererischen; I, 1. S. 215 dagegen 
sieht er darin einen Nom. Sing., eine ungewéhnliche Nomina- 
tivform der 4—stimme (o—Deklination); es stiinde demnach 
statt *sunufatarunga. Wohl steht das Zeitwort in der Mehr- 
zahl; dies ist aber kaum eine Schwierigkeit nach einem 
Sammelnamen. 

Ausser Miller und Kauffman," die eine erstarrte archaist- 
ische Flexionsform annehmen, haben sich die Ausleger durch- 
gehends gezwungen gefiihlt, das Wort zu verdrehen oder seine 
Endung als aussergewoéhnlich aufzufassen. 


? Kleine Schriften 5, 107; G D S. 654. 

® Heliand 2, 107. 

* Die dlieren alliterierenden Dichtungsreste. Hanau. 1845. S. 24. 

© Siammbildung § 26. 

"Z. f.d. Ph. 29S. 412. 

Bq. a. O. 

8 Denkmiler 2, S. 13. 

% Sie verweisen auf Scherer: su alid. Sprachpr.’ 33, 18. 

% Zur ahd. Alliterationspoesie, Kiel 1888, S. 86-87. 

% Philologische Studien. Festgabe fiir Ed. Sievers, Halle 1896 s. 143 f.; 
nach ihrem Beispiele Wadstein s. unten. 
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Bedeutung : 

a. -ung bildet ein abstraktes Nomen; 

b. -ung statt -ing bildet ein patronymisches Hauptwort oder 

c. deutet ganz allgemein die Zugehérigkeit an. 

Doch auch in der Sinndeutung schwanken die Erlauterer. 
Fiir Kégel"’ ist das Wort ein abstraktes'* Substantiv und er 
iibersetzt folglich: ‘die Sohnvaterung richteten ihre Riistung.’ 

Elis Wadstein’® schreibt 1903: “Dass sumnufatarungo ein 
nom. des duals ist, haben Mdller (zur ahd. Allitterationspoesie 
86) und Kauffmann (Phil. Studien 143) in itiberzeugender 
Weise gezeigt. Mit den meisten neuesten Auslegern fasse ich 
dieses Wort als Apposition zu Hiltibrant enti Hadubrant v. 3. 
Dies ist wohl schon deshalb das Richtige, weil es passend war, 
direct mitzuteilen, dass Hildebrand und Hadubrand Vater und 
Sohn waren, da der Dichter doch auch zu Solchen redete, die 
dies nicht im voraus wussten. . . . Ubrigens setzt das Gedicht 
ja auf eine viel wirkungsvollere Weise ein, wenn es heisst: “Ich 
hérte, dass sich Hildebrand und Hadubrand, Vater und Sohn, 
zum Einzelkampf herausforderten,” als wenn sunufatarungo 
zu dem folgenden Satze gehéren wiirde . . . ” 

Woraus folgt, dass die “‘meisten Ausleger” sunufaterungo 
iibersetzen durch: sohn und vater. 

Rieger® schreibt aber im Jahre 1906: ‘‘4. Ich versteh nicht, 
wie man je, und wie ich selbst die bildung sumufatarungo fir 
‘sohn und vater’ nehmen konnte, ALS WARE ES DASSELBE wie 
gisunfader und hatte das patronymische suffix NUR ZUM ZIERAT 
anhiangen; als hatte nicht Schmeller schon 1840 die erklarung 
gegeben ‘hominum (lies: virorum?) quorum alii in patris, alli in 
filii comitatu sequela, clientela, exercitu sunt, ’Das wort ist weder 
in—os zu indern, noch mit Steinmeyer™ fiir eine UNGEWOHN- 
LICHE form des nom. plur. zu nehmen; als genitiv construiert es 
sich zu heriun tuém, und die stilgerechte brechung des verses 
stellt sich her.” 

Und zwei Jahre spaiter meint Kluge,” “heute zweifle wohl 
niemand mehr an dieser Deutung” und iibersetzt das Wort 

a. a.0.1,1.S. 214. ™ besser Kollektiv ! ? 

'* Beitrage sur Erkldrung des Hildebrandsliedes von E. Wadstein. Géteborg 
19Q3. S. 13. 
~; Zeitschrift f. d. Alt. 48. 1906. Zum Hildebrandsliede S. 2. 

"! Germania 9, 295 fg. 1864. a. a. O. 

* Bunte Bldtter. Freiburg-Bielefeld. 1908 S. 126. Siehe jedoch: Hilde- 
brandslied, Ludwigslied und Merseburger Zauberspriiche, Leipzig 1919; S 9 f., 
wo er sich O. Schades Erklirung, AAd. Wérterbuch 896 anschliesst.—Editor. 
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durch: (zwischen den beiden Heeren) der Kriegsleute von Vater 
und Sohn. 

E. Wadstein™® und Fr. Saran™ scheinen doch noch nicht 
dieser Ansicht beizupflichten, denn dieser gibt das Wort wieder 
durch ‘das blutsverwandte Paar Sohn und Vater,’ jener scheint 
an seiner friiheren Auffassung festzuhalten. 

Ihnen schliesse ich mich an und iibersetze sunufatarungo 
durch ‘Sohn und Vater,’ bemerke im Ubrigen, dass meine 
Deutung erlaubt, es als Apposition zu Hiltibrant enti Hadubrant 
oder auch als Subjekt von rihtun aufzufassen: ‘Sohn und Vater 
richteten ihre Riistung’”’ oder auch: “‘Hildebrand und Hadu- 
brand forderten einander zum Kampfe auf, Sohn und Vater!” 
mit einem treffenden Chiasmus. 

1. Die Hs. trennt sunu von fatarungo. 

Wie wenig man auch auf die Trennung von Wortern in alten 
Handschriften bauen mag, so wird es mir doch erlaubt sein, im 
Vorbeigehen hervorzuheben, dass sunmu fatarungo im Manu- 
skript nicht aneinander geschrieben sind;* Miillerhoff und 
Scherer hatten dies bemerkt, denn in ihren Anmerkungen S. 9 
drucken sie richtig sunu fatarungo als zwei Worter. 

2. ungo ist ein enklitisches Bindewort. 

Gezetzt nun die Gleichung: sumu fatarungo=Sohn und 
Vater, worin uns bekannt sind: 

sunu: Nom. Sing. (regelmissige Form) eines u-Stammes 

= Sohn, 

fatar: Nom. Sing. eines r-Stammes Vater, die wir beide 

fortschaffen, so kommen wir zum natiirlichen Ergebnis: 

-ungo ist gleich und. 

-ungo wire demnach ein enklitisches Bindewort gleich dem 
lat.—que in filius paterque, dem griech. re in Alavre Tevxpos re.?" 
Freilich ein draft \eyouevov, denn das Ahd. hat kein anderes 
Beispiel davon. Doch brauchen wir das Germanische Gebiet 


* Ur Minneskrift utgiven av Filologiska Samfundet i Géteborg 1920. Die 
Sprachform des Hildebrandliedes. 

% Das Hildebrandslied. Walle 1915. S. 

*6 5, das Facsimile in Mansion: Ahd. Lesebuch. Heidelberg 1912. 

27 Nach Analogie dieses griechischen Ausdruckes vermutet Moller a. a. O., 
dass der Text urspriinglich wohl Hiltibranto Hadubrand statt Hiltibrant enti 
Hadubrant enthalten habe, dass enti fiir den Vers ungut sei; in dieser Verbindung 
wiirde aber das dem re entsprechende Bindewort fehlen. Vollkommenere 
Ahnlichkeit mit dem Griechischen wiirde unsere Wortverbindung aufweisen, 
wenn man annehmen wollte, dass sunu Dualform (regelmissig!) sei, entsprech- 
end dem griechischen Atavre. 
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nicht zu verlassen, um ein genaues Gegenstiick, dafiir zu finden: 
ein jeder wird wohl sogleich an das got. -wh gedacht haben. 

3. ahd.-ungo = got. -uh. 

Dies ist nun, nach Streitberg,?* Kluge®® u.a. aus *ushve ent- 
standen; durch Wegfall des unbetonten e, des Nasallautes und 
des v®® erhailt man -uh (das durch Kiirzung in unbetonter Silbe 
-uh ergeben konnte). 

*ushve weist zuriick auf ein idg. *mghye. Enklitische Worter 
trugen nun bekanntlich den Wortton nicht; silbische Konso- 
nanten (hier m) nahmen anderseits die Stelle eines Vokals ein; 
so musste dem *mgue (auch nach endbetontem *patér) im Wg., 
nach Verners Gesetz, endlich petermgye ergeben. 

Das viersilbige *patermgue wurde etwa zu: ug. *fapdrunghve, 
dann wg. *fadarungwe 

“In der Regel,”’ sagt Wilmanns,™ “zeigt das Gotische dem 
Hochdeutschen gegeniiber den stimmlosen Laut’’ und er zitiert 
unter anderen Beispielen: 

got. HCHrus: ahd. HUNgar, was lautlich genau der Parallele 

entspricht: 

*-tih: *-ungwe. 

Bekanntlich herrschte ja im Gotischen die Analogie fast unum- 
schrinkt und es gab verhiltnismissig viele selbstindige got. 
Worter, die mit -uh oder -h zusammengestellt waren: 

ni, das dem lat. meQue, meQ genau entspricht; 

nauk aus *nu+H; 

thaun aus *tho+vun oder *tho-H, wie lat. tunc aus *tum-QueE, 

ahd. doch. 
jau aus *ja+n, das wohl mit dem ahd. jon identisch ist.” 
In Verbindungen von einzelnen Wértern hat es iibrigens das 
enklitische -wh vollig verdriingt: ‘fabar jah sunus.’ 

C. Der Auslaut. 

Der Auslaut gue—entwickelt sich sehr friih zu ko-; Ahnliches 
ist fiir den Auslaut von unmgwe anzunehmen: 


8 Gotisches Elementarbuch *, * § 52, 2, S. 70. 

*® Vorgeschichie der Altgerm. Dialekte § 96. 

* So entwickelte sich *negye zu got. nih. Man vgl. Hirts Hypothese (m—ke) 
in P. B. B. 18. S. 299: Grammatische Miszellen D. zam pronomen. 

"Dt. Gram. I. § 23 c. 

* Ferner vergleiche man noch die Formen der Indefinitpartikel im Ahd. 
io werGIN und im Got.-HUN, lat.-cungwe. 
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Apokope des auslautenden e findet schon friih statt; man 
vergleiche etwa das griech. guéye mit dem ahd. mith oder das 
lat. guinque mit dem ahd fim/. 

Am Ende einer Silbe wird w regelmassig in o verandert; man 
denke an: 

*falu > ahd. falo 

*nehwa>ahd. nano 

*swa> ahd. so 

Nach Wirkung dieser Auslautgesetze bekimen wir denn 
endlich aus idg. *mgue im ahd.: 

-UNGO 

Somit wire meine Beweisfiihrung zu Ende; doch soll nicht 
verschwiegen werden, dass Delbriick -uh nicht auf urgerm. 
-ughve, uridg. -mque zuriickfiihrt, sondern erklart, es sei aus w— 
und -h zusammengesetzt und dass K. Brugmann® in einer sehr 
gelehrten Erérterung Streitbergs Ansicht zu widerlegen ver- 
suchte, ohne dass jedoch weder des einen noch des anderen 
Griinde entscheidende Kraft besissen. 

Die friihere Auffassung kénnte vielleicht in dieser ahd. 
Form eine neue Stiitze finden; es wire wohl ein Leichtes, eine 
Erklarung fiir das Bestehen einer (etwa durch falsche Scheid- 
ung) erweiterten Form *m-que (die auch das lat. quicumqwe 
aufwiese?)*** neben der kiirzeren *quye (lat. gue, gr. re) zu finden. 
Dies zu entscheiden iiberlasse ich den Indogermanisten. 

Mir mag es geniigen, gezeigt zu haben, dass die schwanken- 
den Deutungen der Bildung, der Flexion und des Sinnes eines 
vermutlichen Kompositums *sunufatarungo, das Bestehen eines 
solchen als recht unsicher erscheinen lassen; dass anderseits die 
Gleichstellung eines ahd. -ungo mit got. uh, nach der allgemein 
herrschenden Meinung keine Schwierigkeiten macht; endlich, 
dass diese Deutung dem Sinne vollauf genug tut, ohne dem 
iiberlieferten Text Gewalt antun zu miissen und also 

sunu fatarUNGO 
auf gleicher Stufe steht mit 

gr. Alavre Tevxpos re 

lat. (qui de) patre filioguE (procedit). 

A. L. Corin 

Liége 
" Idg. Forschungen, 33, 3-4, S. 173 fg. 1914. 














STEVENSON’S CONCEPTION OF THE FABLE 


“The Fabulist’s a pedant, whose profession 

Is, with the plainest most precise expression, 
To preach in all ways, unto all mankind, 

‘Be wise and good!’ Well for him, if we find 
Those speaking contrasts in his text, which spare 
The preacher’s pains, and of themselves declare 
The preacher’s purpose! Well, if, on his way, 
One with its load, the other with its lay, 
Emmet and grasshopper do chance to pass, 

Or royal lion and ridiculous ass, 

Or crafty fox and over-credulous crow! 

For contrasts, such as these, have but to show 
Their faces to us; and, as soon as seen, 

All’s understood. 


But ah! not always doth kind Chance provide 

Such fortunate occurrences for him 

Who pries not only into corners dim 

For secret treasures, but in field or street 

Questions whatever he may chance to meet; 

And often for an answer waits in vain, 

Or gets one he is puzzled to explain.’ 
—So Lord Lytton suggested the difference between the work 
of the classical fabulist and his own two volumes of ‘‘Fables 
in Song,’ which, according to Robert Louis Stevenson, were 
most successful when they differed most widely from the older 
model. The question at once arises, what does Lord Lytton’s 
modification of the type indicate as to its nature? Is the fable 
capable of some such variation as he conceived essential, or 
must it, under such treatment, break down and give place to 
some other form? The “Fables in Song’’ themselves give a 
doubtful answer; their quality is not such as to justify their 
combination of the old and the new—it is distinctly mediocre. 
But Stevenson’s criticism of the “Fables in Song,’ and his 
own modification of the form in accordance with the principles 
of his criticism, give some interesting evidence as to its possi- 
bilities. 

*From Fortune and her Followers, “Fables in Song.’ Edward Robert 
Lytton Bulwer-Lytton. 1874. 
*“Lord Lytton’s ‘Fables in Song.’” Robert Louis Stevenson. 1874. 

(in “Lay Morals and other Papers.” Scribner’s. 1915.) 
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In explaining Lytton’s departure from the norm Stevenson 
made suggestive even though inexpert use of the historical 
method. He defined the typical fable, and then tried to show, 
in terms of general human progress, how the type was bound 
to undergo important modifications, even while maintaining 
its essential qualities. “In the most typical form,” he writes, 
‘some moral precept is set forth by means of a conception 
purely fantastic, and usually somewhat trivial into the bar- 
gain; there is something playful about it, that will not support 
a very exacting criticism, and the lesson must be apprehended 
by the fancy at half a hint.”” This form “depended for much 
of its piquancy on the very fact that it was fantastic.’’ In 
further accounting for its playfulness he suggests that “‘there 
lay, perhaps, at the bottom of this primitive sort of fable, a 
humanity, a tenderness of rough truths; so that at the end of 
some story, in which vice or folly had met with its destined 
punishment, the fabulist might be able to assure his auditors, 
as we have often to assure tearful children on the like occasions, 
that they may dry their eyes, for none of it is true.” But as 
time goes on, he says, we should expect the fable to be more 
loosely, or largely, conceived. The pleasantry of humorous 
inappropriateness will become less common as the theory of 
evolution makes us suspect some serious analogy between 
animals and men. And even the benefit of being able to assure 
a too sympathetic audience that it was all a fiction “becomes 
lost with more sophisticated hearers and authors.’”’ “A man 
is no longer the dupe of his own artifice, and cannot deal play- 
fully with truths that are a matter of bitter concern to him 
in his life. And hence, in the progressive centralization of 
modern thought, we should expect the old form of fable to 
fall gradually into desuetude, and be gradually succeeded by 
another, which is a fable in all points except that it is not 
altogether fabulous.” 

This new form, this non-fabulous fable, “‘still presents the 
essential character of brevity’; there is still a moral idea, 
“underlying and animating the brief action’; and the object 
still is “to bring this home to the reader through the intellect 
rather than through the feelings; so that, without being very 
deeply moved or interested by the characters of the piece, we 
should recognize vividly the hinges on which the little plot 
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revolves.” “But,” he continues, “the fabulist now seeks 
analogies where before he merely sought humorous situations. 
There will now be a logical nexus between the moral expressed 
and the machinery employed to express it. The machinery, in 
fact, as this change is developed, becomes less and less fabulous. 
We find ourselves in presence of quite a serious, if quite a 
miniature, division of creative literature.’”’ Moreover, ‘‘the 
moral tends to become more indeterminate and large. It 
ceases to be possible to append it, in a tag, to the bottom of 
the piece, as one might write the name below a caricature; and 
the fable begins to take rank with all other forms of creative 
literature, as something too ambitious, in spite of its miniature 
dimensions, to be resumed in any succinct formula without 
the loss of all that is deepest and most suggestive in it.” 

These attempts to generalize about the history of the fable 
possibly indicate why Stevenson himself, as recently noted by 
one of his critics,’ called his review of the “Fables in Song”’ 
“some of the deedest rubbish that an intelligent editor ever 
shot into his wastepaper basket.’’ From Stevenson’s letters on 
the subject we know that he felt hurried in writing the review; 
doubtless he realized that the history and analysis of the fable 
type was a bigger task than he was making it. There is much 
in Stevenson’s historical generalizations that might well -be 
challenged. Nevertheless, his remarks serve as a fairly ade- 
quate comparison of the typical fable and Lord Lytton’s 
modification thereof. The essentials of the type that he found 
persisting were its brevity, the moral, and the relatively un- 
sympathetic—intellectual rather than emotional—manner of 
presenting the moral. The modifications consisted in the 
indeterminateness of the moral, and the organic relation 
between story and moral replacing the half humorous parallel- 
ism of the typical form. 

No one can quarrel with Stevenson for valuing Lord 
Lytton’s departure from the accepted model more highly than 
his occasional conformity. The typical fable is characterized 
by a rational and a moral simplicity that Stevenson’s day, 
and certainly Stevenson himself, could hardly be expected to 
appreciate. Granted any intellectual power or imaginative 


*““A Book of R. L. S.” George E. Brown. 
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insight whatever, and the fabulist of the 1870’s was bound to 
be one who often for his answer looked “in vain,” or got one he 
was “puzzled to explain.” It is to Lytton’s credit that, being 
a fabulist at all, he was such an one as this. Though it is true 
that his fables not infrequently point out rather commonplace 
morals, yet on the whole they leave the reader with a sense of 
knowledge rather than of precept, and of knowledge that is not 
altogether easy to translate into precept. The universe is not 
made out to be so morally simple or rationally satisfying as 
in the typical form; hence it is to Stevenson and his eontem- 
poraries a more stimulating universe. 

And Stevenson certainly did well to commend the truly 
imaginative way in which the characters of the stories were 
treated, the fact that they were not arbitrarily and half play- 
fully taken to illustrate some truth belonging to a different 
sphere, but were significant in themselves. The truths of 
Lord Lytton’s nature fables are on the whole truths very 
applicable to the world of men, and the application is often 
obvious; but they are also true of the world nature. While 
the typical fable is true to nature in as far as the general char- 
acteristics of the actors are concerned, the development of 
situation and action has only human significance. The animals, 
as Lord Lytton suggests, are paired in such a way as to serve 
the preacher’s purpose most delightfully, with their ready-made 
“‘speaking contrasts,” but they would scarcely please the 
naturalist. They are grouped so as to teach certain lessons 
about jealousy or flattery, for example, that find their meaning 
largely in the field of human relationships. Lytton, however, 
places his characters in fairly natural environments. Moreover, 
the characters themselves are not the conventional types of the 
ordinary fable. The laws that he is illustrating are laws so 
general that they can be illustrated by anything and every- 
thing, not simply cunning foxes and evil wolves; they are 
many of them metaphysical rather than moral—laws of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, self-expression, or the transformation of 
energy. Thanks to the fact that his characters need not be 
stock types, and on the whole are not, one feels in reading 
the fables that he is to some extent discovering new truths 
about the persons of the tales, not simply learning that certain 
moral axioms can be illustrated by actors whose true natures 
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are already perfectly known. His thistles and rain-pools and 
stars and poets are of some interest in themselves. 

But the question remains, are these attempts at a truly 
imaginative treatment of nature fables? Stevenson seems to 
assume that they manifest several essentials of the type, but 
one might well challenge his assumptions about their brevity 
and the intellectual manner of presentation. Many of the 
fables are elaborated to the point of losing all effect of brevity, 
and there is frequently a superfluity of sentiment in their 
style. It would almost seem as though Lord Lytton were 
trying to do the impossible; as though poets nowadays must 
choose between imaginative, creative literature and the fable 
form. It would seem that in as far as the fable becomes a 
miniature division of creative literature, just in so far it ceases 
to be a fable. But it is here that Stevenson’s own attempts to 
use the fable form become of interest. 

In a number of his own fables Stevenson succeeded in doing 
the very thing that Lord Lytton just failed of doing; he exem- 
plified the new form that he defined in the criticism of the 
“Fables in Song,’”’ and proved that an imaginative fable was a 
possibility, even to his day and generation. 

In his edition of the “Fables’* published after Stevenson’s 
death Sidney Colvin distinguishes between several kinds of 
tales that Stevenson himself called fables. Stevenson’s con- 
ception included, he says, his semi-supernatural stories such 
as “Will of the Mill’ and ““Markheim,” the “fables more strictly 
so called,” “cast in the conventional brief and familiar form,” 
and others included in the volume of fables but “running to 
greater length, and conceived in a more mystic and legendary 
vein.”” The fables that best vindicate Stevenson’s theory are 
the “fables more strictly so called,” that is, those contained in 
Colvin’s collection exclusive of ‘““The House of Eld,” ‘‘Some- 
thing in It,”’ “The Touchstone,” “The Poor Thing,” and “The 
Song of the Morrow.” 

Reading these fables no one can have the least doubt that 
they are—fables. And analysis shows that they have all the 
qualities that Stevenson considered essential to the type: they 
are brief, they present a moral, and they present it in such 


“Fables.” Scribner’s. 1896. 
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a way that “without being very deeply moved or interested 
by the characters of the piece,” we yet “recognize vividly 
the hinges on which the little plot revolves.” At the same 
time no one can question their right to be called creative 
literature; they are without a doubt imaginatively suggestive. 

In accounting for Stevenson’s success there are several 
factors to be considered. First as to the moral: Stevenson’s 
fable has a moral, though the whole can by no means be 
“summed up in any succinct formula,” on account of the very 
nature of the truth presented. An early reviewer® noted that a 
number of the fables have for their moral “a sort of inversion 
of the copy book rule.” And this is exactly what we find in 
the majority of the group being considered. The fables can 
be put in one of two classes: they either logically reduce to an 
absurdity some commonly accepted truth or morality, or else 
parody or caricature some such morality. 

A typical example of the first class is “The Sinking Ship.” 
In this the truly noble captain, who insists that the precarious 
condition of the ship offers no reason for going about half 
shaved, is finally driven to admit, by means of pure logic, 
that there is no difference at all between shaving in a sinking 
ship or smoking in a powder magazine, “‘or doing anything at 
all in any conceivable circumstances.” 

Typical of the second class is “The Yellow Paint,” in which 
the claims of certain clergy are satirized. The yellow paint, 
which is supposed to set men free from “the dangers of life, 
and the bondage of sin, and the fear of death forever,’”’ proves 
to do nothing of the sort. After each failure the physician 
offers explanations and interpretations which, while not very 
consoling to the victim, are only too suggestive of some types 
of religious parlance. 

There is surely a real difference between Stevenson’s morals 
and those of the typical fabulist. Another of the early r>- 
viewers,’ to whom we have to resort for much significant 
criticism of the fables, wrote that some of them “are almost 
more remarkable than any of his more elaborate compositions. 
They are essentially modern in their structure, and go to the 


* “Academy” 1898. 
* “Spectator” Sept. 7, 1895. 
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very root of the paradox that all the deep modern thinkers 
find in human life, though they do not pretend to find any 
solution of that paradox, but leave it where they found it.” 
Of course the ordinary moral fable always owes its point to 
something paradoxical. If appearances were not deceiving 
there would be no need of morals; if swiftness were not appar- 
ently more effective than perseverance there would be no 
need of the hare and the tortoise to prove the opposite. But 
the ordinary fable does not leave the paradox where it finds it; 
it solves the problem by discounting one side, the side of 
superficial appearances, and throws all the weight on the side of 
the moral that contradicts these appearances. The interesting 
thing about Stevenson’s fables is that they prove morals, not 
appearances, to be deceptive, and ask us to invert them, as it 
were. Since these inversions of the copybook rules are truths 
that have not yet “become definitely moral,” to use one of 
Stevenson’s own phrases, his method is negative—and sugges-. 
tive. He discounts the accepted moral in such a way as to 
leave us with a sense that the two sides are fairly evenly 
balanced, though our sympathies are enlisted on the side of 
the vaguely suggested inversion. 

As for the “machinery”’ of his fables, it is not ‘‘altogether 
fabulous’; that is, form and content are organically related. 
The fables do not owe their piquancy to the humorousness 
of analogies between men and beasts. The characters them- 
selves are scarcely fabulous. Only in ‘‘The Tadpole and the 
Frog” are the actors animals. In one fable a distinguished 
stranger from another planet appears, in one the devil, and in 
one the Great White Justice of the Peace; in “The Persons of 
the Tale” the actors are the characters of “Treasure Island” 
come to life, but in all the rest they are ordinary human beings— 
friends, reformers, physicians, sick men, firemen, captains, and 
such. And the activities of these characters, while sometimes 
a bit preposterous, are not on the whole supernatural. If we 
accept the theory that animals are frequently used as the 
characters of fables because we are supposed not to sympathize 
with them as much as we should with real human beings,’ it 
would seem that Stevenson’s choice was not legitimate. And 


7 Lessing’s theory. See Francis Storr on Fables. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, eleventh edition. 
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yet as a matter of fact we read about his ship that blows up 
with a glorious detonation without being much moved by the 
presence on board of real human beings instead of the tradi- 
tional foxes and wolves. Stevenson makes this possible by 
following the method of the typical fabulist in not individu- 
alizing his characters any more than is absolutely essential 
for the half serious, half humorous point of his tale, and by 
giving no details of environment that are not equally essential. 
His characters are natural, and they are not stock types; but 
they are not real. 

For example, “The Sick Man and the Fireman” begins 
quite abruptly, “There was once a sick man in a burning house 
to whom there entered a fireman.” In the course of the tale 
we learn that the fireman “was a civil fellow,” ‘“‘a man of some 
philosophy,” with “nothing hasty about him,” and that he 
was “eminently just;” but that is all. About the sick man we 
are told nothing directly, but from his remarks we gather that 
the fireman was perhaps right in considering him something 
of a fool. Given actors as little individualized as these, actors 
of whose past history, of whose friends and relatives, we know 
nothing, we waste little sympathy or even blame when we read 
that the fireman “heaved up his fireman’s axe... and 
clove”’ the sick man to the bed. 

Again, all that we know of the Four Reformers is that 
they met “under a bramble bush,” a place sufficiently innocu- 
ous to keep us from being very deeply concerned over their 
final decision that everything must be abolished, including 
mankind. 

The world of these fables is not a supernatural world, and 
it is not peopled with supernatural beings, and yet we do not 
approach it with any sense of reality. There is no danger of 
our entering into the feelings of the characters any more than 
is necessary for the intellectual development of the plot. We 
are quite heart-free to smile at the logical absurdities and the 
patness of the outcome. 

As is already evident, Stevenson’s success in making the fable 
what he would call a miniature form of creative literature and 
yet keeping it a fable, was due in no small measure to his 
technique. The paradoxes that he so thoroughly enjoyed, 
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and that he developed almost lyrically in his intimate essays,*® 
he presents here with a poignancy equally perfect in its way. 
In pointing the fables various devices serve as substitutes for 
the neatly drawn moral of the typical form. The reductio ad 
absurdum fables could scarcely fail to be pointed; their climactic 
structure is practically determined for them by the logic of the 
case. The parodies might conceivably drag; but they do not. 
Parallelism, balance, climax, inimitable closing sentences, 
serve as effective devices for giving the necessary piquancy 
to both types.—“‘ ‘We must abolish property,’ said one. ‘We 
must abolish marriage,’ said the second. ‘We must abolish 
God,’ said the third.”” And for conclusive endings—“ “They 
are the people of the greatest nation in the world,’ said the 
philosopher. ‘Are they indeed?’ said the stranger. ‘They 
scarcely look so.’ ’’—Or simply “ ‘There,’ said the innkeeper.” 
—after making his noose and hanging the devil. 
* * *- * * * > * 

In writing on fables in the “Encyclopaedia Britannica’’® 
Francis Storr says that though the day of the typical fable is 
past there are yet indications that this form of literature is 
capable of “‘new and unexpected developments.” These 
developments, it would seem, might well be traced along any 
one of several lines, according to what we consider the sine qua 
non of the fable. When Storr mentions the Jungle Books as 
a modern form of the fable it is evident that he has in mind 
something quite different from Stevenson’s conception. In 
tracing the evolution—or devolution—of literary types it is 
always of course a question, what particular descendants shall 
bear the patronym. And in this study I do not wish to suggest 
that Stevenson’s fables have better claim to the title than 
others that might be mentioned. However, his theory of the 
fable as worked out in his criticism of Lord Lytton’s “Fables 
in Song” and his own success in the group of fables that best 
exemplify this theory, serve as valid evidence of one of the 
modern possibilities of the type. 

ALICE D. SNYDER 

Vassar College 


* Cf. the author’s paper “Paradox and Antithesis in Stevenson’s Essays.” 
Journal or ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PutLotocy. October 1920. 
* Eleventh edition. 























REVIEWS AND NOTES 


MYTHICAL BARDS AND THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
WALLACE by William Henry Schofield, Harvard Studies 
in Comparative Literature, Volume V, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1920. 


There are doubtless many scholars who do not need Pro- 
fessor Schofield’s book to convince them that no blind man 
could have written the Wallace. Bored almost to extinction 
by the arguments pro and con they may well have fallen back 
upon some swift intuitive process of attaining the truth. Pro- 
fessor Schofield, of course, had intuitions of his own; but to 
the support of these he brought in the book under review 
a carefully reasoned argument. Furthermore, he here convicted 
of their error those who have cried from the depths of their 
ennui that the Wallace-frage was in any case of no importance. 
What, indeed, Professor Schofield did was to redeem the 
question by raising it ab ve the level of puerile conjecture. 
Casting his net far and wide, he reviewed in a highly suggestive 
way ideas of great antiquity and vitality, and he brought 
out relations between myths and folk-lore on the one hand 
and critical theory on the other that should be of unusual 
interest to students and investigators in many fields. 

Blind Harry, Professor Schofield contends, is a pseudonym 
of legendary and mythical associations, which was assumed 
by the author of the Wallace that the poem should have some- 
thing of the character of an inspired document. The only 
obstacle in the way of accepting this theory is the testimony 
of the chronicler Major that ‘“‘there was one Henry blind from 
his birth who, in the time of my childhood, composed a whole 
book about William Wallace; what favors it is not only 
Schofield’s array of evidence and carefully conducted argument 
but common sense, which, Major or no Major, simply declines 
to accept the poem with its descriptive passages and its Chau- 
cerian echoes as written by a poet congenitally blind. Scottish 
patriotism may seek compromises: the poet, though blind 
was not blind from birth, and Blind Harry collaborated with 
others. Or, say if you will, he was blind in only one eye. 
Many critics in such ways have befogged an issue which Scho- 
field had the sanity to see clearly and to argue intelligently. 

Here and there, to be sure, our author enjoyed a conjec- 
ture of his own. Is Blind Harry to be identified not only 
with Geradh mac Morn but with Guaire Goll, Blind Guaire 
of the Colloguy of the Elders? Is Master Blair of the Latin 
book which Blind Harry cites, to be equated with Merlin’s 
Master Blaise? Whatever one might think of these guesses, 
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Schofield was certainly right in giving the attention that he 
does in Chapter III to Dunbar’s “nakit Blynd Harry” in 
The Droichis Part of the Play, who, unaccoutered ashe is, was 
deliciously identified by Professor Schipper with ‘“‘the author 
of the famous epic poem, Wiliam Wallace,—alluded to here 
as a popular personage.” In reality he is the son of “mickle 
Gow mac Morn” and therefore a brother of Blind Ossian; 
he looks a good deal, like Garaidh (Garry, Gairri) who appears 
in Irish documents as a decrepit old man telling tales mourn- 
fully of the Fianna whom he has outlived.” Like Amergin 
and Taliessin he was a shape-shifter, and about all that we are 
told of him there hangs the atmosphere of myth. What more 
probable than that Blind Harry, (like Blind Ossian, like Merlin 
and Taliessin in other cases) should be allowed to take the 
place of the true author of the Wallace? To advance from this 
position to the contention that Blind Harry is really a balewise 
spirit and that he is in accord with the savage patriotism of 
the Wallace is perhaps gratuitous. At any rate one remembers 
that the dwarf of Dunbar’s m has been described as a 
“playful and wanton but beneficent spirit.” 

To the real as distinguished from the fictive author of the 
Wallace Professor Schofield devoted some thirty pages of his 
book. He has little if anything to add to what must have been 
the impression of any sensible reader of the poem. It appears 
not ualikely that the poet was a herald or a “minstrel”; he 
“‘was sympathetic to the higher classes, whether or not he 
belonged to them himself’’; he was “‘certainly no quiet scholar 
or amiable, chivalric ecclesiastic, like Barbour, but a vigorous 
propagandist, a ferocious realpolitiker, without principle when 
it was a question of Scotland’s place in the sun, without reluct- 
ance to lie in manipulating history to his end. He was no 
common strolling bard.” 

The iate Professor Schofield will be remembered for the 
unfailing gusto and the spirit of adventure with which he 
addressed himself to the most baffling problems of research. 
It is gratefully recognized that the play of his imagination 
did much to relieve the hard outlines of philological discipline 
and to encourage a wider and freer exploration of the realms 
of literary scholarship. His active sympathy and curiosity 
along with his many human contacts particularly qualified 
him for his influential position as Professor of Comparative 
Literature at Harvard University. That he was steadily 
broadening his field of research and perfecting his method 
is clear from the book here noticed, the latest and possibly 
the best of his publications. It isa reminder of the loss we have 
suffered in the untimely death of Professor Schofield. 

H. S. V. Jones 
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BETYDNINGSLARE (Semasiologi). By MHjalmar Falk. 
Kristiania, 1920. I[+ 124 pages. 


This work on sematology is a noteworthy addition to our 
text books on language study. As stated in the preface, the 
work grew out of the need of a suitable reference book on 
sematology for Norwegian candidates for the Doctor’s degree 
in philology. The book does not pretend any detailed analysis 
of the phenomena discussed; this is left to the more technical 
works on this subject, the most important of which are men- 
tioned in the preface. 

Since the work was written expressly for Norwegian stu- 
dents, especial emphasis is necessarily laid upon the development 
of meaning in Old Norse words (upon which the Norwegian 
riksmdl is based). Professor Falk’s analysis of the Old Norse 
words sheds a very interesting light upon the interpretation of 
the Old Norse texts. 

For American students of Germanic philology the work 
may serve as a valuable complement to our own “Words and 
their Ways in English Speech” (Greenough and Kittredge, 1902), 
and we might perhaps wish that Professor Falk had chosen a 
greater number of his illustrations from the English language, 
especially where English illustrations were near at hand. From 
our own viewpoint also the book could have been enriched in 
value, if Professor Falk had been more familiar with Modern 
Colloquial English, which in many instances might have served 
as an admirable illustration of the laws under discussion. 

Altho any special emphasis upon the English language 
would be out of place in a text book for Norwegian students, 
it is perhaps to be regretted that the Swedish language has not 
received more attentjon, inasmuch as Swedish is, like Nor- 
wegian, a Scandinavian tongue. 

Of all the Germanic languages outside the field of Scan- 
dinavian, German receives the most attention. This is to be 
expected in view of the great number of German loan words 
(especially Low German words) which are found in the Nor- 
wegian riksmdl. 

Of the other Indo-European languages, Latin and Greek 
naturally furnish the chief material for comment, while Sanskrit, 
Old Irish, and Slavic receive adequate treatment as less familiar 
tongues. 

So far as the Scandinavian words are concerned, Professor 
Falk’s material is accessible in his (i.e., Falk and Torp’s) Nor- 
wegisch-Dinisches Etymologisches Worterbuch (Germanische Bib- 
liothek, I. Sammlung, IV. Reihe, Heidelberg, 1910). His 
Betydningslere, therefore, constitutes a very valuable supple- 
ment to his etymological dictionary, in which no explanation 
of sematological laws is given. 
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Betydningslere is divided into two Parts, the First Part 
(p. 1-52) dealing with the meanings of words in their historical 
development (Ordhistorie) and the Second Part (p. 53-124) 
dealing with the reasons for such development (Arsakene til 
betydningens forandringer). According to the nature of the 
phenomena many of the categories which the author has laid 
down under these two headings, must necessarily overiap and 
fuse with one another. In such cases Professor Falk is very 
careful to make this fact clear and assumes the comprehensive 
viewpoint necessary in treating such a complex phenomenon. 
His analysis of the psychological aspects of sematology is in the 
nature of things abstract and difficult to grasp, but the laws 
under discussion become surprisingly clear as soon as they are 
illustrated by concrete examples. 

In the following analysis of Professor Falk’s work an effort 
will be made to emphasize those phases which ought to be of 
special interest to American students of the Scandinavian 
languages or of Germanic philology in general. 


First Part (p. 1-52) 


I. Concerning the oldest type of name-giving (Om den eldste 
navnegivning, p. 1-13). 

The further back we go in the development of language, 
the greater do we find the tendency to express an idea by means 
of some specific aspect connected with that idea. Abstract or 
generic terms are, therefore, far less frequent in the earlier 
than in the later stages of language growth. This fact explains, 
for instance, why in Old Norse there exists such a large number 
of synonyms for the simple idea of fire; thus eldr = ‘newly lighted 
fire,’ hyrr =‘charcoal fire,’ funi, firr, f§r=‘purifying fire’ (cf. 
Lat. pir-us). The Old Germanic languages had many words 
for insects and for different kinds of color, but no word for insect 
(the species) or for the generic term color. 

II. How sensation and mental functions are denoted (Hvor- 
ledes sansningen og sjelens funksjoner betegnes, p. 14-26). 

In contrast to the oldest types of words, terms for sensation 
and the mental functions (i.e., thought, feeling, and the will) 
are by nature secondary or metaphorical in character, in so far 
as these terms represent some specific aspect (i.e., cause, effect, 
means, etc.) of these physical or mental states transferred to the 
state itself. Words denoting sensation, for instance, are often 
derived from the word representing the organ (i.e., means) 
of sensation; thus Grk. dxobw ‘hear’ (>*ak-ausé, cf. Germanic 
haus-jan) is connected with ods ‘ear,’ and Lat. audio with awuris 
(p. 15); cf. Angs. hlystan (Eng. listen) and O. N. hlust ‘ear.’ 
As an illustration of this development in living speech Professor 
Falk might have cited the English phrase ‘give ear to someone’; 
cf. Mark Anthony’s ‘lend me your ears’ (= ‘audite mé,’ Julius 
Caesar, III, 2). 
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The Lat. supercilium (p. 22) denotes a raising of the eye- 
brows as an expression of disdain (cf. the Eng. supercilious). 
Professor Falk notes the parallel metaphor in the Germ. mit 
hohen Augenbrauen dasitsen (Faust) in which surprise or ex- 
pectation is expressed. But a still closer parallel in modern 
speech is the colloquial English term high brow, which has not 
only the same metaphor but also the same meaning as super- 
cilious. 

III. Professional words (De faglige sersprogsrolle, p. 27-42). 

In this chapter Professor Falk treats the history of those 
words which had their origin in the technical vernacular con- 
nected with the various activities of man, such as law, religion 
and mythology, agriculture, hunting and fishing, sea-faring, 
commerce, the technical industries, military activities, medicine, 
witch-craft and superstition, etc. 

Under the head of astronomical superstitions Professor 
Falk mentions (p. 42) the tradition (common to both the Old 
Norse and classical antiquity) regarding the moon as the cause 
of periodic mental and physical derangements. Norw. mdnesyk 
(p. 42)‘periodically mad’ renders the Med. Lat. lunaticus, 
but no mention is made of the English word /unatic ‘mad,’ 
‘insane’ (cf. ‘moon-struck’), which is derived directly from the 
Latin /unaticus. 


IV. Results of competition between words (Ordkonkurransens 
virkninger, p. 42-47). 

In the competition between words synonymous meanings 
play a very important part. If words are wholly or in part 
synonymous, one word either effects a restriction in the usage 
or in the meaning of the other word or finally drives out the 
other word entirely from the language. Foreign loan words 
in particular have thus affected the meaning of synonymous 
native Norwegian words and in many cases entirely superseded 
them. 

As an interesting example of the restriction of meanin 
due to synonymous words Professor Falk mentions (p. 44 
the Modern Norwegian verb kvede, which originally meant 
‘speak,’ ‘say’ (O. N. kveda) but which now is restricted to poetic 
usage in the sense of ‘sing.’ “Av de gvrige germ. sprog,” he 
continues, “har bare engelsk (quoth, bequeath) levninger av 
ordet.” By the phrase “av de ¢gvrige germ. sprog” is meant, 
of course, “‘of the other Germanic languages outside the field 
of Scandinavian.” It might perhaps have been an advantage 
to the student if Professor Falk had here added the fact that 
the Swedish verb kvdda still retains, along side of the meaning 
‘sing’ (= Norw. kvede), the original sense of ‘say’ (= Eng. quoth). 
The restriction in the Swedish and the English is in usage rather 
than in meaning. 
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V. Why old terms are discarded and how substitutions take 
place mn gamle betegnelser opgis og hvorledes de erstattes, 
p. 47-53). 

One of the chief reasons why old terms are discarded is the 
fact that specific designations have had to give way to the more 
general. Also, as civilization progressed, many foreign terms, 
cultural and scientific words were introduced into the (Nor- 
wegian) language, displacing the corresponding native words 
because of the more cosmopolitan, cultural or technical char- 
acter of the former. The general tendency to view foreign 
words as having a higher cultural value may explain (p. 51) 
why, for instance, O. N. *skammr was driven out by kort, *frjals 
by fri or *démi by eksempel. The popularity of French Ro- 
mances accounts (p. 51) for O. N. kerr, which finally succeeded 
in entirely driving out /jdf/r from the Norwegian riksmdil (cf. 
Swed. ljuv, ljuvlig). O. N. gamail (p..52) in place of Common 
Germanic *alps is due to the fact that *albs became in O. N. 
*allr, which then had the same form as ailr ‘all.’ 


SECOND Part (p. 53-124) 


Reasons for changes in meaning 
There are three categories of transition in the meaning of 
words, viz., ‘generalization’ (overordning), ‘specialization’ Sin 
derordning) and ‘transference of meaning’ (sideordning). These 
transitions are due to various causes, the first of which is treated 
under the head of bergringsassociasjon (p. 57-70). 


I. Bergringsassociasjon. 

By bergringsassociasjon is meant an association of elements 
which taken together form a complex concept, or an association 
of the whole concept with one of its component parts. The 
laws governing bergringsassociasjon are the same as those gov- 
erning the association of ideas in general. Transference of 
meaning from one object to another thru bergringsassociasjon 
is due to that constant relation which exists between these 
two objects. The direction of this transference is usually 
from cause to effect. Thus, the word tongue comes to mean 
language, because the tongue is used in the articulation of lan- 
guage sounds. In the field of the senses this type of association 
is especially productive of derived meanings. Thus, the idea of 
‘vapor,’ ‘fog,’ ‘dust,’ ‘mist,’ etc. has in the I. E. languages 
resulted in the derived senses of ‘stupid,’ ‘dumb,’ ‘deaf,’ etc. 
(p. 60); cf. Grk. régw ‘smoke’: ru@dés ‘blind,’ Norw. d¢v ‘deaf,’ 
dum ‘stupid,’ Eng. dumb, etc. The original idea is associated 
with certain physical or mental states and the word then passes 
over from the meaning of ‘something which is associated with 
or causes this state’ to ‘the state itself’ (fog>stupid). We may 
perhaps be permitted to add here that in English we still speak 
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of a ‘befogged brain,’ of ‘dim (cf. Swed. dimma ‘fog’) percep- 
tions’ and of ‘misty or hazy ideas.’ 

Physical sensations are sometimes the same from opposites 
causes, thus the sensation caused by intense cold may resemble 
that caused by intense heat. This accounts for the fact (p. 61) 
that many words originally denoting heat have come to denote 
cold. Thus, O. N. svidkaldr ‘burning cold’ (Norw. sviende kold, 
cf. brennkald (dial.)); Lat. prina ‘live or burning coal’ and Ger- 
manic *freus belong to the I. E. root *preus ‘burn’; cf. Lat. 
caleo ‘burn’ and O. N. héla ‘frost,’ etc. As an illustration of 
this law of association between the idea of heat and of cold 
Professor Falk might have made reference to the Greek verb 
aéroxaiw ‘burn off,’ which Xenophon in his Anabasis (IV, 5, 3 
and VII, 4, 3) uses in the sense of ‘frost-bite’; thus (VII, 4, 3) 
cal r&v ‘EAAnvwr roddGy cal pives Groxalovro xal ra, ‘the noses 
and ears of many of the Greeks were ‘burned off’ (i.e., frost- 
bitten).’ So also Latin adurere (Verg. Georg. I, 93) and torrere 
(Varr. ap. Non. 452,11). On the whole, it seems to the reviewer 
that it might have been of greater advantage to the student, 
if Professor Falk had more often availed himself of examples 
in which transitions of meaning are still apparent. 

Of the different types of bergringsassociasjon not the least 
important is the relation of cause to effect and vice-versa (p. 69). 
As an example of this type of association Professor Falk men- 
tions Norw. /ast ‘vice,’ which originally meant simply ‘fault,’ 
‘blemish,’ ‘defect’ (O. N. desir, cf. Goth. lahan ‘reproach’). 
Why not call attention to the parallel development in the 
English work vice from Lat. vitium ‘flaw,’ ‘defect’? 


Il. Likhetsassociasjon (p. 70-87). 


For the expression of new ideas language has recourse to 
words already used for expressing older ideas. Thus, the word 
used for the expression of the new idea necessarily undergoes 
a change in meaning. Between the old and the new idea there 
must exist some sort of similarity (likhetsassociasjon) which 
suggested the use of the word in the new sense; such a similarity 
may be either wholly or partly identified (¢otal eller partiell 
identifisering). 

This type of association necessarily results in an extension 
of meaning (Betydningsutvidelse, p. 71-80) in the new word, 
which may have entirely lost its association with the word in 
its older sense. Thus, for example, O. N. veggr, Angs. wag 
‘wall’ (p. 75) goes back to an I. E. root *vei ‘wind’ (cf. Germ. 
Wand: winden). The primitive Germanic method of making 
walls consisted in winding the limbs of trees; thus, the old idea 
of ‘winding’ went over into the new idea of ‘wall.” After this 
primitive method of making walls was abandoned, there no 
longer existed any conscious relation between the original sense 
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of the word (i.e., ‘wind’) and the derived or new sense (i. e., 
‘wall’). Similarly, Eng. weep (p. 76) is identical with Goth. 
wépjan, O. N. ¢pa, which latter verbs, however, meant ‘cry 
out,’ ‘shriek’ (exclamare, vocare). In a more advanced stage of 
civilization when this primitive method of lamentation was less 
frequently resorted to, the English verb weep came to denote 
simply ‘shed tears.’ As an illustration of this extension of 
meaning (due to likhetsassociasjon) in living speech Professor 
Falk might have added. Eng. cry (=exclamare: plangere); cf. 
the colloquial Eng. baw/=‘cry out in a loud or rude manner’ 
(cf. ‘bawl out a name’): ‘weep aloud.’ 

As an illustration of the figure of speech (due to likhetsassoci- 
asjon) contained in Norw. fatte, begripe (Lat. capere, compre- 
hendere) Professor Falk cites (p. 80) the Norwegian colloquial- 
ism “jeg kunde ikke fa tak i hans mening.”’ We might add here 
the corresponding colloquialism in English, viz., catch on 
(= ‘grasp,’ ‘understand’). 

Likhetsassociasjon may also result in ‘the transference of mean- 
ing by analogy’ (Navneoverf pring ved analogi (sammenligning), p. 
80-87). This category necessarily fuses with that of ber gringsas- 
sociasjon. The word tongue can mean not only ‘language’ 
(i.e., cause to effect, cf. above I) but also ‘projecting point of 
land’ (cf. Germ. Landzunge, Norw. landtunge) by reason of the 
similarity in shape between these two objects (i.e., between 
the old and the new idea), cf. tongue and tong. Very often 
transference of meaning by analogy may take place from the 
inanimate to the animate; thus, O. N. drengr (p. 84) = originally 
‘thick stick’ then ‘brave, young warrior,’ cf. Dan. pog ‘boy’ 
and Norw. pds ‘stick,’ ‘cane.’ We might add here the colloquial 
Eng. stick = ‘stiff, stupid person’ (cf. block-head). 

III. Association as a result of connected discourse, limitation 
of meaning (Associasjon bevirket av talesammenhengen (betyd- 
ningsinnskrenkning), p. 87-97). 

Under this category Professor Falk treats those changes 
of meaning which are due to influences outside the word in 
question, as conditioned by the relation of this word to other 
words in the sentence (i.e., ‘syntactical changes in meaning,’ 
p. 89). By reason of the special relation of the word in question 
to other words in the sentence a special significance becomes 
attached to this word, whereby it suffers a restriction of mean- 
ing. But in such cases there occurs only a restriction of meaning 
and no actual change in meaning, in the sense that a new idea 
is expressed. Often that part of the expression is omitted with 
which the word was originally associated (Tankeellipse, p. 90- 
93). This is particularly often the case in technical vernacular 
where the omitted element was once easily supplied. For 
example, from the huntsman’s vernacular we have Eng. deer 
(originally = ‘animal,’ Germ. Tier) in the sense of a specific 
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type of animal, because other types of animals were seldom 
hunted by the English in olden days. We might add here 
Eng. hound=a type of ‘hunting-dog,’ cf. Germ. Hund, Scan. 
hund. 

If the word in question is an integral part of a phrase and 
comes to stand for the whole phrase itself, there occurs a 
‘syntactical ellipsis’ (Syntaktisk ellipse, p. 93-97). As an ex- 
ample of this category Professor Falk cites (p. 94) O. N. at 
mins fodur (scil. hist el. lign.), Lat. ad Martis (templum). 
We might add here parallels in modern speech, viz., Eng. at 
my father’s (scil. house), and the more colloquial Swed. hos 
Wahlins, till Bergstrims, etc. 

IV. Word association due to similarity in form or meaning 
(Ordassociasjon begrunnet i likhet i form eller betydning, p. 97- 
107). 

Similarity (either in form or in meaning) between words 
may result in the establishment of a relation between them, 
which originally never existed. Changes (in form and meaning) 
due to this type of word association do not necessarily take 
place according to the regular phonetic and sematological 
laws. Hence result, for instance, contaminated forms and so- 
called ‘folk-etymologies.’ As an example of attraction between 
words, due to similarity of both form and meaning, Profvssor 
Falk cites (p. 105) O. N. velkominn for *vilkominn and Eng. 
welcome (cf. Angs. wilcuma). Possibly the association between 
wel- and wil- in the English word welcome was favored by the 
example of O. N. velkominn or of the French bien venu. At 
any rate, in connection with Eng. welcome Professor Falk 
might have called attention to the French bien venu. Modern 
Norw. dérlig (p. 105) originally meant ‘foolish’ (cf. dére, Germ. 
Tor), but because of the association with O. N. déligr, Norw. 
(landsmdl) déleg, it has now come to mean ‘bad,’ ‘evil,’ ‘ill,’ etc. 
In this connection it might have been of advantage for Nor- 
wegian students, if Professor Falk had called attention to the 
Swedish language, where the two words ddrlig and ddlig are 
sull kept distinct from each other both in form and meaning. 

V. Changes of meaning due to emotional elements (A ffektive 
betydningsforandringer, p. 107-124). 

The associations between words thus far treated are the 
result of the representative or reflective faculties (forestillings- 
begrep). But within the sphere of association we must also 
include the purely emotional element as an accessory cause or 
factor in the transition of meaning. The emotional element con- 
nected with words asserts itself in two ways, viz., umconsciously 
(uvillet) by virtue of that ethical valuation which is immediately 
connected with the word in question, and consciously (villet) by 
means of an arbitrary strengthening or weakening of the ex- 
pression. While the ethical value of words is most often the 
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result of the prevalent social, religious and ethical views of 
the time, the intensity of feeling connected with this ethical 
value is generally the result of a momentary state of emotion. 
Under the head of conscious or arbitrary ethical valuation 
of words Professor Falk treats the following categories: Meta- 
phor, Euphemism, Irony and Hyperbole. 

Professor Falk’s Betydningslere has done much towards 
satisfying a long needed requirement for a text book on sema- 
tology. The work indicates an advance over former works 
on this subject, at least in so far as Professor Falk here presents 
the first systematic exposition of the whole field of sematology. 
For American teachers of the Scandinavian languages and 
literature the book ought to serve as a very helpful guide in 
explaining the fine shades of meaning in Scandinavian words, 
particularly in poetic or dialectic words. Since the work is 
intended for use as a text book, its practical value could have 
been greatly enhanced if the book had been provided with 
an index. In a purely scientific reference book of this nature 
an index is greatly to be desired, for otherwise the reader has 
no guide (except his own faulty memory) to the individual 
words treated in the text. 

The following misprints have been noted; for mhty. schel 
(p. 20) read mty. schel, for mnt. vétboge (p.72) read mnty. 
vétboge (cf. index to abbreviations, mty. = middelhgitysk, mnty.= 
middelnedertysk). 

Ags. medrece (p. 98) should read mfdrece. There is a form 
méderce (Ms. J., cf. Bosworth-Toller’s Amgs. Dict. under 
m§drece) but this is hardly the form which Professor Falk had 
in mind, for the metathesis of the r in méderce destroys the 
similarity between the last syllable—derce of the Angs. and the 
O. N. drekka. 

That even a printer has difficulty with the Greek accent, 
is proved by the following: for: ras d¢pis (p. 22, twice) read 
ras édppis, for wvebya (p. 25, twice) wvedua, for BiB\a (p. 92) 
BBria, for nygre. rovriuos (p. 82) rovrixds. 

Professor Falk makes frequent reference to Low German 
(nty.) words which went over into the Norwegian riksmdl. 
Most of these words, however, were loaned during the Middle 
Low German period, and it might, therefore, have been of 
greater advantage to the student, if in such cases the words 
had been designated as mnty. instead of nty., cf., e.g., nty. 
schreve (p. 29), nty. fundéren (p. 99), nty. stéf-(p. 106), etc. 

ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 
Kansas University 
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L’EVOLUTION PSYCHOLOGIQUE ET LA LITTERA- 
TURE EN ANGLETERRE (1660-1914) par Louis Caza- 
mian, Maitre de Conferences a la Sorbonne, I vol. in-16, 
9 fres, Paris. (LIBRAIRIE FELIX ALCAN). 1920. 


Through English Literature, as through the literary output 
of other nations, runs a psychological rhythm caused by the 
recurrent rise and fall of two dominants: one emotional, the 
other intellectual. Or—to apply terms rendered familiar b 
traditional psychology—by “feeling” and “intellect.” Their 
obedience to the law that conditions their ebb and flow is not 
the result of determinable forces, but seems to be autonomous. 
When studied in the light of history, however, this rhythm 
appears constantly crossed by various outside influences, 
such as social factors, “collective memory” (i.e. the conscious- 
ness on the part of a given generation of the literary accom - 
ments of the past—a consciousness which tends to m the 
vitality of a new movement), etc. Furthermore, the individu- 
ality of each nation cannot help affecting the operation of the 
rhythm, so that the manifestations of the latter are bound to 
differ in different countries. For instance, modern E 
literature finds in Romanticism—i.e. in predominantly emotional 
forms—its full and natural expression; while modern French 
literature is drawn as by a magnet to Classicism, i,e. to forms 
colored predominatingly by the intellect, and only there is 
perfectly at home. 

Despite its complexity, the functioning of this oscillation— 
one is tempted to speak with Goethe who recognized a similar 
law in all nature, and say, of this systole and diastole—is by 
no means a thing imponderable to criticism. In fact its study 
porns fruitful in several directions. (pp. 4-23). The method 

ere applied is plainly a blend—not lacking, however, in 
elements of originality—of the theory of environment formu- 
lated by Taine and more recent ideas promulgated by Bru- 
netiére, by M. Cazamian himself in his “Etudes de psychologie 
littéraire’’ 1913, by Professor W. A. Neilson in his “Essentials 
of Poetry” 1912 (pp. 1-4) and by others, among whom the 
name of Dilthey (“Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung” 7th ed. 
1921) should certainly not have been lacking. In his premises 
M. Cazamian naturally finds himself at variance with some 
of the principles underlying Prof. H. A. Beers’ “‘History of 
English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century” (p. 142). 

The author begins with the year 1660, i.e. with the Restora- 
tion. For, since English literature first became conscious 
of itself during the preceding period, the age of Elizabeth, 
which was a time of exuberant Romanticism, the Restoration 
marks the first swing of the rhythm. Between the time of 
Shakespeare and our own the rhythm has operated only two 
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and a half times. We can distinguish five principal phases, 
First the age of Elizabeth, second the period of the pseudo- 
Classicism that came with the Restoration, third the great 
reaction in favor of emotion and imaginativeness during the 
eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries, fourth the 
decades between 1830 and 1880 when the reign of science by 
fostering fidelity to truth and self-control brought about 
something like a second “classicism,” and fifth and last the 
advent of a third period of Romanticism since 1880 in which 
mysticism, intuition, and imagination have again claimed a 
large share of attention (pp. 11-13). 

To prove his thesis, M. Cazamian in chapters two to eleven 
traces in detail the gradual approach and recession of the two 
dominants “‘feeling’’ and “intellect” turn and turn about, 
exhibiting especial care and skill in discussing the operation 
of social forces. Thus the contrast is well brought out Cetieen 
the effect on English literature of the rise of the merchant 
Class about 1680 (pp. 70 ff.) and the increase in power of the 
same social group in 1780 (p. 150). In the seventeenth century 
the bourgeoisie compounded with the nobility—a fact clearly 
reflected in Pepys’ Diary (p. 77). Further, precisely because 
of its bourgeois qualities, this new class so far from encouraging 
a swing of the pendulum im the direction of Romanticism 
contributed to balance and self-control by insisting on the 
purification of morals and in a round-about way of literary 
taste. One hundred years later, the bourgeoisie had grown 
to be the natural enemy of prevalént tenets social and aesthetic 
and hence became the chief buttress of revolution. 

_ No less interesting are the chapters dealing with the decades 
preceding the Romanticism of 1800-30 in which the comparative 
slowness of the emotional swell is attributed to the continued 
power of the aristocracy and its ally, the high bourgeoisie. 
The treatment of the second period of English Classicism 
(1850-1880), the generation of Matthew Arnold with its 
striking analogies to the age of Pope and the subtle yet funda- 
mental differences that divide the two (pp. 218 ff.), and the 
closing chapter (pp. 242 ff.) which discusses the growing com- 
plexity in contemporaneous letters, are perhaps the richest 
in ideas. We are made aware that in the last thirty 
years the literary movement could not swing full circle on 
account of the ever increasing weight of collective memory 
which reduced the carrying power of the swing towards neo- 
Romanticism and caused almost a stagnation of the rhythm. 
Under the circumstances the realism of today is bound often 
to be glamoured with romance and our present day Roman- 
ticism to reveal powerful substrata of realism, and frequently 
the same individuals must be exponents of both. Although, 
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as the author shows, “contamination of type’ began more than 
a hundred years ago, the generation that could produce Yeats 
and Galsworthy, Pater and Gissing (p. 253) far outstrips all 
its predecessors in many-sideness, and lacks sharpness of 
silhouette. The very children born into an aging nation are 
born old (p. 258). Yet we need not on that account lose cour- 
age. Many forces are at work to prolong the youthfulness of 
modern peoples (p. 260), one of the most powerful in 
English life being the colonies and the countries like the United 
States of America that grew out of them (p. 260 f.). 

Here and there I find myself at variance with the author. 
So I feel that more should have been made of Horace Walpole 
as a typical representative of the transition from Rationalism 
to Romanticism. For not only did this “aristocrat” (p. 107) 
in “The Castle of Otranto” forestall the tales of horror of later 
times (p. 125), but “this lucid person” (p. 125) was also a 
forerunner of the Romanticists in his love of moonlit scenes 
and of Ruskin in his admiration of medieval architecture. 
In a letter to Bentley he tells of the charming venerable “Gothic 
scene” on a moonlit night among the buildings of Oxford.— 
In discussing the rise of the proletariat towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, M. Cazamian says nothing of the changes 
in the life of the peasantry and the resultant effects upon litera- 
ture. Miss Patton’s illuminating treatise “The English Village, 
a Literary Study 1750-1850,” (N. Y. 1919) might have fur- 
nished him with important material. The references to Words- 
worth (pp. 157 ff. and 170 ff.) do not bring out the complexity 
of Wordsworth’s message. One is apt to overlook the fact 
that this Romantic poet anticipated Dickens’ “American 
Notes” (1842) by his strictures on the young Republic (“The 
Excursion,”’ Book III, written about 1800) at a time when the 
experiment in Democracy and the simplicity of manners in 
these western communities were setting half the world agog 
with joy; and that the Indian whom Chateaubriand had just 
apotheosized and whom Cooper twenty years later was to make 
for the immature of all countries a synonym for nobility 
and self-control, appears in Wordsworth’s “Excursion” (Book 
III) stigmatized as ‘‘a creature squalid, vengeful and impure.” 
In other words, Wordsworth, foremost representative of English 
Romanticism, anticipated—far more than M. Cazamian leads 
us to suppose—the next generation by his reverence for fact as 
a severe but beneficent resol vent.— How far the age of Ruskin in 
its social ideals had moved away from its predecessors might have 
been brought out by the contrast between him and his fore- 
runner, Horace Walpole. Neither yielded to the other in love 
of beauty and distinction, but while Walpole observed the chill 
reserve of class and caste, the author of “Stones of Venice” 
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wrote letters as to an equal to ‘Mr. Thomas Dixon, a working 
stone-cutter.” Nothing could better illustrate the new orienta- 
tion in English life and that growing complexity which in- 
creasingly disturbs the functioning of the rhythm. 

In discussing the influence of the theory of evolution on 
thought and letters during the period of neo-Classicism (1850— 
1880) the fact should have been stressed that this theory not 
merely encouraged belief in the existence of continuity and 
rationality in the universe (p. 224), but by being interpreted 
as evidence of steady growth towards higher forms, both physical 
and spiritual, contributed towards an easy meliorism and a loose 
optimism oddly at variance with scientific thinking though 
growing directly out of it. Here again a form of Romanticism 
crossed the path of Realism and helped to check the normal 
swing of the rhythm. 

At the close of the volume, in the paragraphs dealing with 
the Romantic elements in modern English life, we miss any 
mention of Du Maurier’s “Trilby” and the flood of novels 
since its appearance (1894) treating the subconscious; or of the 
small but significant group of works inspired by the tenets 
of Christian Science whose spread M. Cazamian notes on p. 251. 
In both types, Romantic strains blend with elements supposedly 
derived from science in a manner possible to no generation 
previous to our own—not even to the age of Cagliostro. 

The author opens a fascinating vista to the student of 
comparative literature by pointing out (pp. 266f.) that the 
same rhythm, but with striking differences, runs through the 
prose and poetry of virtually all European nations. So, for 
instance, no one has to my knowledge described the close 
analogy between the tide of eighteenth century Romanticism 
in England and in Germany, and at the same time has hazarded 
an explanation for the surprisingly early volcanic burst of 
emotionalism in the latter country—during the brief “Storm 
and Stress” period about 1770—as contrasted with the com- 
parative sluggishness of the emotional wave in Great Britain. 
Again, nobody has called attention to the odd mixture of 
intellectuality and throbbing imaginativeness in Wordsworth 
and Coleridge on the one hand, and Jean Paul and Tieck on 
the other, or to the “contamination of types” in the English 
Romanticists and at the same time in Chateaubriand, Alfred 
de Vigny and Victor Hugo (cf. E. Barat: “Le style poetique 
et la revolution romantique.”” Paris 1904); or, lastiy, to the ele- 
ments that affiliate and those that separate Matthew Arnold, 
the Parnassiens and the Heyse group. How close again is the 
similarity—though in fifty details they may be poles apart— 
between Dickens and Gogol, and how striking the marriage of 
mysticism and realism in Strindberg and Hauptmann. 
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The age of Relativity upon which we have entered is likely 
to prove impatient of distinctions between “Romanticism” 
and “Classicism” and to emphasize similarities instead of 
differences. Readers who share such impatience—the reviewer 
is not one of them—might find this book not guiltless of arti- 
fice. But even those who cannot put unreserved endorse- 
ment upon every detail of it, or who feel—and this time with 
the reviewer—that it would have gained by the elision of much 
material already familiar, will grant its wealth of suggestion 
and its importance for all students of modern letters. 

CaMILLO Von KLENZE 

College of the City of New York 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE EDDAS by Halldér Hermanns- 
son. Jslandica, XIII, Ithaca, N. Y., 1920, pp. 95. 


This last addition to the very Se series Islandica, 
published at Cornell University, will be welcome to all students 
of Old Norse. Earlier bibliographies are incomplete or out 
of date, and it will be a great help to the work in Old Norse 
in general to have the bibliography of this important part of 
the field brought down to the present in this convenient form. 

The compiler has included all editions and translations 
of the Eddas as well as those of individual poems; even para- 

phrases have been included. With regard to writings on the 
Eddas, it was naturally difficult often to know what not to 
include of the whole literature on Norse mythology, for which 
the two Eddas are the chief source. The author has drawn 
the line here so as to include only such writings as deal directly 
with the history of the Eddas, their language, style, and meter, 
textual criticism, and special commentaries. The work is 
of course not confined to that which is contained in the Fiske 
Collection, but aims to be complete within the field chosen. 
I have not had the time to examine titles minutely with regard 
to this point, but after such an examination as I have given 
it I may say that I have found very few omissions. I would 
mention Olive Bray’s The Elder or Poetic Edda, I, Mythological 
Poems, which, with the translation on the right hand e, 
contains the Old Norse text on the left-hand page. PThe 
Bibliography has this only under translations; it seems to me 
it should also have been included under editions. Also Hzegstad 
and Torp’s Gamalnorsk Maallera might have been listed with 
Readers on page 9, as it has the Baldrs draumar and a con- 
siderable part of the Hévamdl. Also I would have added 
among translations Av Litteraturen fér 1814 by Haegstad and 
Skard, Christiania, 1911. This contains the Vgluspé, Dryms- 
kvida, the Second Helgi Hundingsbane lay, and much of the 
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Hévamdél, pp. 1-22; and it contains several sections from the 
Prose Edda. Among the translations are to be included 
DuChaillu’s of the Hdvamdl (complete), in The Viking Age, 
II, pp. 401-411, which also has some of the Sigrdrifumdl 
pp. 412-413, and all of the Godrtnarkvtda, pp. 417-421. 

I have found very few errors: Friedrich H. von der Hagen’s 
Die Eddalieder von den Nibelungen, 1814, was published at 
Breslau, not at Berlin (it was dedicated, by the way to R. Nye- 
rup and P. E. Miiller). In the Index the references to this 
work p. 15, should be p. 16. We are glad to note the intention 
to supply a bibliography also of Norse Mythology. 

GerorGE T. Fito 

Urbana, May 31 





ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISHMAN IN GERMAN 
LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By John Alexander Kelly, Ph.D., New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1921, 156 pp. 


ANSCHAUUNGEN VOM ENGLISCHEN STAAT UND 
VOLK IN DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR DER 
LETZTEN VIER JAHRHUNDERTE. 11. Teil von 
Erasmus bis zu Goethe und den Romantikern. (Sitzungs- 
ber. d. k. bayr. Akad. d. Wiss., Philos.-philol. u. hist. KL, 
Jahrg. 1918). By Franz Muncker. 162 pp. 


If to any nation is due especial honor for making herself 
acquainted with the manners and customs, the laws and 
institutions of other countries, it is to Germany. About 
two centuries ago German travelers in larger numbers began 
to visit foreign lands in order to gather there information on 
the life of nature and man. The resultant descriptive works 
are worthy of study not only because they had a definite share 
in the liberal education of the German of the better class, 
but also because they furnish source material to the ethno- 
grapher and student of history.’ 

To present a digest of the opinions of Germans concerning 
eighteenth century England is the task that Dr. John Alexander 
Kelly set himself in the present monograph. The author uses 


1 Cf. Archenholz’ Annalen der Britischen Geschichte v. XVI, pp. 111-112. 
“Only a long series of years taken together can furnish material for a history of 
morals and customs; the annalist can only render contributions, to which the 
philosopher, the ‘moralist’ and every thinking reader is not indifferent, and 
which are of the utmost significance to the historian. The constant reiteration 
of virtues and vices, of follies and crimes, of foolish wagers and peculiar testa- 
ments, of robbery and murder, of luxury and amusements, points to traits 
which, though individual and peculiar in themselves, furnish, nevertheless, 
results of national significance.” 
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the term “German literature,” as it appears in the title, in 
the very widest sense of the word; in fact, by far the greater 
part of his bibliography is made up of works of description, 
diaries, and annals, which could, with but few exceptions, 
be found with little difficulty? Had the writer entered deeper 
into the polite literature of Germany,-he would have found an 
abundance of material, which, though not always based upon 
personal observation, was nevertheless instrumental in forming 
public opinion. This shortcoming would, however, be far 
more regrettable did we not have the excellent work of an 
eminent German scholar to fill the gap left open by Mr. Kelly’s 
otherwise painstaking and readable dissertation. 

In the midst of the great war Professor Franz Muncker 
published his comprehensive monograph which covers not 
only the eighteenth century, but goes back as far as the time 
of Erasmus. As Mr. Kelly was apparently not acquainted with 
this work, it may not be out of place here to summarize its 
chief results. The investigator confesses that he experienced 
some difficulty in presenting a composite picture of the widely 
scattered opinions gathered in his study. Many of the writers, 
moreover, had never visited the British Isles; some were in- 
terested primarily in the humanistic sciences, others in moral 
conditions and legal institutions, and others again in the study 
of philosophy and religion; many were biased by their esthetic 
and literary views, and others by political prejudices. But 
some traits, recognized by most writers, stand out in bold 
relief. 

The Englishman according to Professor Muncker is described 
as being cold and unapproachable like his foggy isles, often 
displeasingly demure, never losing sight of the practical and 
material side of life, acquiring in early childhood a sense of 
reality, which guides the youth into channels of a rationalistic 
mode of thought. He ranks high in scientific attainments, 
and especially in their application to the mechanical arts and 
to manufacturing. An innate desire for wealth gained often 
at the expense of ideals and of moral standards, has advanced 
English trade to such an extent that it assumed immense 
proportions. To be masters of the seas, to establish and main- 
tain colonies, regardless of the means employed and incon- 
siderate of the rights of other countries, are the chief endeavors 
of the English as a nation. An excessive patriotic pride, 
which has accomplished wonders in their history, makes them 
at the same time self-sufficient and unsympathetic toward 

* Among the material overlooked by Mr. Kelly are the letters on English 
conditions and the English character by such keen observers as Justus Erich 
Bollmann contained in Friedrich Kapp’s monograph Justus Erich Bollmann, 


Ein Lebensbild aus zwei Welitzilen. Berlin 1880, and Helferich Peter Sturz, 
Schriften, Leipzig, 1779.—Editor. 
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foreign countries. Enjoying greater political freedom than the 
Germans, they often incited envy among German writers, 
many of whom admired them without, however, loving them; 
and again, considered them praiseworthy as a people but 
not as a nation. It is furthermore a strange fact that some 
of Germany’s greatest writers had in their youth nothing 
but praise for England, while in later years they began a cru- 
sade against Anglomania in Germany. Many claimed that 
Germany need learn only one trait from Great Britain—national 
pride, and the resultant appreciation of their own national 
attainments. 

The greater part of these traits are recorded also in Mr. 
Kelly’s work. However, this author seems to have a preference 
for the mere juxtaposition of statements not infrequently dis- 
connected, in the choice of which he appears to have been 
guided by predilection rather than by impartial judgment. 
In his reading he must have met with remarks, descriptions, 
and statistical data which evidently were not to his liking, 
and which he consequently disregarded. Before me I have 
twenty-two volumes of the works of Archenholz, a scholar, 
who no doubt was more familiar with English conditions 
than any German writer of his time. He was, in fact, occasion- 
ally quoted with approval by English papers,’ and was frequently 
reproached in Germany with partiality for England.‘ From 
these twenty-two volumes a special dissertation might be 
written that would have very little resemblance to Mr. Kelly’s 
study. There is indeed so much unused material of vital 
interest to be found in these volumes that one would readily 
forget to expatiate, as Mr. Kelly has done, in a separate long 
chapter on a trip from Harwich to London, or to devote two 
and one-half pages to landscape gardening. 

England was commonly praised for the liberty prevailing 
there, and no doubt, much of this praise was justified.* Yet 
there is at least one writer who has good reasons to record 
the following: (Annalen V, 408-9): “It is incredible with 
how much shortsightedness even respectable German scholars 
view the steadily growing despotism in England, aad how 
they can still conceive of British liberty as it was a generation 
ago. No reader of these annals will fall into this error, since 
striking incidents, compiled by the hundreds, give incontestable 
proof of the extraordinary restrictions placed upon English 


* Annalen v. X, 267-8. 

eo Gos oa IX, p. 437. 

* How any German writer could refrain from censuring the abominable 
custom of oe. 2 pecially when it happened frequently that a father was 
torn from hi y (Cf. England und Italien, 2. ed. [1], 388-9; Annalen V, 
44-57) the reviewer is at a loss to understand. 
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liberty, once so righteously praised.”* One of the results 
of this régime, curtailing the Englishman’s liberty, is the 
restriction of the freedom of the press. “Never have those 
in power,” says Archenholz (V, 120), “tried so zealously to 
punish bold opinions, and to prosecute writers on libel ae 
as in the present period.” (1790.)’ The fact that the publis er 
of Paine’s Rights of Men was sentenced to four years’ imprison- 
ment in 1793 may suffice as an example (XI,41). While in the 
American colonies the freedom of the press had been successfully 
championed by Johann Peter Zenger, a German printer of 
New York, as early as 1735, the English bill, granting similar 
freedom was not passed until 1792. 

Mr. Kelly’s summary of German opinion concerning English 
administration of justice must also be taken cum grano salis. 
Archenholz, whom the author mentions as one of his three 
most freely quoted sources, points amongst many others 
to the following significant example: During the April session at 
Warwick the court pronounced ten death sentences,® five of 
which were passed on boys between the ages of fourteen and 
nineteen. Four convicted prisoners, thirteen to seventeen 
years of age, were sentenced to be transported to Botany 
Bay,’ that most horrible colony of criminals, where entire 
shiploads of prisoners were dumped,’® without, however, 
diminishing crime of every description in the home country." 
According to the court registers there were in Newgate alone 
during the fiscal year of 1785 no less than 1796 inmates held 
for criminal offenses. Of these 68 were sentenced to death. 
During the following year the number increased to 2007, 87 
of whom were sentenced to the gallows. In October 1789 there 
were 16,409 inmates in English prisons. A very large number 
of these were, to be sure, imprisonments for debt amounting 
to more than five pounds (Cf. V, 183; VI, 67; IX, 86-97). In 
order, however, to comprehend the evil in its full magnitude, 
it must be remembered that in most prisons both sexes were 
thrown together promiscuously. 

In 1792 Archenholz describes the moral conditions in Eng- 
land as follows (IX, 399): “The British virtues, which formerly 
stood out so brilliantly in the moral history of Europe, have for 
the greater part ceased to exist as a cause for admiration of 
that nation. The love for a life of pleasure and luxury, which is 
steadily growing more prevalent in England, the great diminu- 
tion of individual liberty, and the general retrogression of 


* Cf. Annalen V, 120; VII, 5; VIII, 379; IX, 33-36; X, 437; XIII, 462. 
* Cf. Ibid. V, 119-128; IX, 129-140. 

* Cf. Ibid. IX, 157, 160, 182, 184. 

*Cf. Ibid. XI, 351. 

Cf. Ibid. TV, 248; VIII, 352-62; IX, 433, 

" Cf. (bid. III, 258, VI, 67; VII, 226. 
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culture, cause the distinct and well-defined virtues, once the 
pride of Britain, to be but rare phenomena now. There remain 
only mediocre virtues; the vices, however, are assuming extra- 
ordinary proportions, so that we are forced to record them more 
fully.”” Again scores of examples might be cited to prove that 
corruption and theft, assaults and murder, child stealing, 
adultery and prostitution,” etc. had increased to such dimen- 
sions toward the close of the century, that the reviewer wonders 
what reason Mr. Kelly had to pass them over in silence. 

Mr. Kelly further cites a number of cases in support of the 
view that religious tolerance was reigning supreme in Great 
Britain. He seems to be ignorant of the persecutions under 
which the so-called dissenters suffered in the eighties and nine- 
ties. Archenholz refers to cases of fanaticism that are quite 
medieval in character.” 

I have mentioned in the foregoing some of the phases 
entirely overlooked by the author. Others mentioned by Mr. 
Kelly appear in a different light to the reviewer after spending 
weeks with Archenholz. 

In conclusion it should be remembered that a work like the 
one under discussion requires not only extensive reading, but 
above all sound judgment and critical ability. To state that 
two authors agree on a certain point while a third writer dis- 
agrees, does not suffice; it is necessary to make at least an 
attempt to discover the reason for this difference of judgment. 
Moreover, the opinion which one nation forms of another is 
a matter of relativity. In order fully to comprehend German 
opinion of England and Englishmen in the eighteenth century 
it is necessary to know a great deal more about contemporary 
German conditions, the basis of comparison, than Mr. Kelly 
has chosen to convey to his readers. 

B. A. UHLENDORF 

University of Illinois 





TONY ASTON’S FOOL’S OPERA 


In discussing the date of the Fool’s Opera in his brochure 
on Tony Aston (1920, pp. 41,f), Dr. Nicholson conjectures 
that publication occurred in the year 1730. Professor Graves, 
in his running comment upon Dr. Nicholson’s book (Jour. E. 
and G. Phil. July, 1921), devotes a paragraph to the date 
without settling it, quoting several authorities, who hover 
between 1730 and 1731. 

The date can be fixed. The Fool’s Opera was published 
on April 1, 1731—whether the joke was accidental or inten- 

2 Eng. und Ital. 11, 173-232; Annalen V, 98, 132-139, 173, 332, 341-9; VII» 


12-14; IX, 433; XI, 375-89, XII, 148-160; XIII, 359, 365. 
8 Tid. VII, 102 ff, 153, 157; IX, 76-79, 402-5. 
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tional. Both the Grub-street Journal and the Gentleman's 
Magazine in their lists of new books place the Opera first of 
the three books published that day. (I think the Magazine 
merely cribbed Grud’s list, in this case.) Both give the title 
in a very brief form, and state the price, 6d. 

The Monthly Chronicle arranges the notices in its ‘Register 
of Books” in groups under subject headings, not chronologically. 
In the April list No. 50 is: ‘““The Fools Opera: Or, The Taste 
of the Age. Written by Mat. Medley. And perform’d by 
his Company in Oxford. Humkinbuz, Pollickemin, Bam- 
boosleos, Gayrichem, alwrong. To which is prefix’d, A Sketch 
of the Author’s Life, written by himself. Printed for T. Payne; 
price 6d.” The information supplied here is slightly fuller 
than that in the “full title’ quoted by Dr. Nicholson. The 
Tom Thumbish cognomens (probably the members of “his 
Company”) look like the dramatis personae of the Opera, 
but they vary from the list of Dr. Nicholson. 

The Chronicle had an elaborate system for indicating 
whether a book was a second or later edition, part of a coa- 
troversy, etc. It leawes the Fool’s Opera unmarked, indicating 
thus that this was the first edition. 

R. H. GriFFitH 
The University of Texas 





